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THE CHURCH IN GEORGIA BEFORE THE 
REVOLUTION — THE WESLEYS AND 
WHITFIELD IN GEORGIA. 


HE proposition of General Oglethorpe and others 
to found a new colony in America to be at once an 
asylum for the persecuted, and a home for the impov- 
erished, was eagerly taken up in England, and called out 
much sympathy from the Parliament and the people. 
Among the original twenty-one noblemen and gentle- 
men who constituted the first Board of Trustees, nearly 
a fourth were clergymen, and four others were afterward 
added. More than a hundred clergymen received, at 
their own request, commissions to take up collections in 
behalf of so philanthropic a design. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Bishops, Deans, Archdeacons, Cathedral 
chapters, and Collegiate officers, contributed to its sup- 
port. 
The first emigrants to Georgia sailed in the ship 
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Ann, on November 17, 1732, and consisted of one 

hundred and twenty-five ‘“ sober, industrious, and moral 
+ 

persons. 

General Oglethorpe came over with them, and also 
the Rev. Henry Herbert, D.D., who volunteered his 
services as missionary, until the emigrants should be 
settled in their American home. Dr. Herbert remained 
with the colony three months, and then sailed for Eng- 
land, having seen his people safely across the Atlantic, 
and happily planted on the banks of the Savannah River. 
He died on his homeward passage, and the body of the 
first clergyman who ministered in Georgia sleeps in its 
ocean grave. 

At a meeting of the Trustees following the first em- 
barkation, they ordered a memorial to be drawn up and 
presented to the Society for Propagating the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, setting forth that they had appointed 
a site for a church, and a sufficient glebe for a minister, 
and desiring the society to make an allowance for the 
missionary and the usual benefaction of books and fur- 
niture. This was granted, and on December 21, 1732, the 
Rev. Samuel Quincy, M.A., was appointed missionary 
to Savannah, Ga. 

Mr. Quincy was a native of Boston, a graduate of 
Harvard College, and one of a family distinguished in 
politics and literature. He was ordained Deacon and 
Priest in 1730, by the Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 

He sailed for Georgia in March, 1733, and reached 
Savannah the following May. 

There was then no church building, and Divine Service 
was held in a hut of split boards’ thirty feet long and 
twelve wide, used alike for a church and a court- house. 
Just before Mr. Quincy embarked for Georgia, Lady Os- 
born had sent the Trustees £50 toward building a church. 
Later the Rev. Samuel Wesley, the elder brother of 
John Wesley, had, in behalf of an unknown benefactor, 
given a silver chalice and paten for the use of the church 
in Savannah, and Mr. John Tuckwell had given a large 
church clock. Hundreds of Bibles, prayer-books, cate- 
chisms, and other religious books had been sent over 
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with the colonists, anh every effort was made to secure 
to them the full benefit of our Holy Church. For two 
years and a half Mr. Quincy labored there amid much 
opposition and hard usage, from the insolence and tyr- 
anny of the commercial agent of the Trustees, Mr., 
Causton, in whose hands, in the absence of Oglethorpe 
was placed the chief power. In consequence of this, 
Mr. Quincy applied for and obtained leave to return to 
England. The Rev. John Wesley who was appointed to 
succeed him, sailed for Georgia in December, 1735 
and arrived there in February, 1736. He came over 
in what was called ‘ the great embarkation.” He was 
accompanied by his brother, Charles Wesley, “the 
poet of the heart and of the sanctuary;” by the Rev. 
Benjamin Ingham, of Queen’s College, Oxford, one of 
Wesley’s original associates; by David Nitschman, a 
venerable Moravian Bishop, leading another Moravian 
colony to Georgia, and by General Oglethorpe, the 
friend of Bishop Berkeley, and the aid-de-camp of the re- 
nowned Prince Eugene, a Member of Parliament and 
chairman of that great committee of the House of Com- 
mons, consisting of ninety-six noblemen and others, ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of the prisons of the 
kingdom. 

It was nearly two months before they landed on 
Tybee, near the mouth of the Savannah, when John 
Wesley led the devotions of the voyagers as they re- 
turned thanks to Gop, who had brought them safely to 
‘the haven where they would be.” 

On Sunday, March 7, 1736, writes John Wesley, in 
his journal, ‘I entered upon my ministry in Savannah 
by preaching on the Epistle for the day, being the thir- 
teenth chapter of the First of Corinthians.” T he services 
at this time were held in the court-house, and so popular 
was Wesley during the first few weeks, that on one oc- 
casion a ball and public prayer beginning at the same 
time, “the church was full, while the. ball-room was so 
empty that the entertainment could not go forward.” 

A reaction, alas! soon came, and rendered his ministry 
of two years in Savannah years of toil and persecution. 
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In a formal presentment against him made by the 
Grand Jury, eleven of the twelve charges had reference 
to his High Church tendencies, and Wesley himself, in 
after life, when reviewing the events of his ministry in 
Savannah, acknowledged that his High Church zeal had 
carried him beyond the bounds of Christian charity, 
and he adds, ‘‘ How well have I since been beaten with 
my own staff.” 

Suffice it to say that John Wesley left Georgia by 
night on December 2, 1737, in order to avoid a threat- 
ened imprisonment on a false and malicious charge. 
In his journal he writes: ‘‘ The tide serving, I shook off 
the dust of my feet and left Georgia,” thus ingloriously 
ending a mission so auspiciously begun. 

The utmost, however, that can be said against him is 
that he was indiscreet. Never, however, did parish 
Priest labour more faithfully, though not always wisely. 
In addition to his regular and frequent services in Christ 
Church, Savannah, he read service and preached in 
French tothe French colony at Highgate; in German 
to the Germans settled at Hampstead; in Italian to the 
Vaudois just out of the city, and he says ‘in order to 
converse with my Jewish parishioners I began to learn 
Spanish.” Christ Church, Savannah, was the first and 
only parish of which John Wesley was rector. 

Charles Wesley’s residence at Frederica, on St. Si- 
mond’s Island, Georgia, though not so long, was quite 
as eventful and as unfortunate as his brother John’s. 
Straightforward in the discharge of his duty, he incurred 
the hatred of some of the principal officers and men, 
and even for a time was looked upon with disfavor by 
General Oglethorpe, whose chaplain and secretary he 
was. 

Sick, neglected, esteeming it to be a great prize to 
get a bedstead on which a poor scout had died; and 
scarcely lying upon it before it was given away from 
under him, no wonder that he envied the scout his quiet 
grave, or that he looked upon Oglethorpe as his chief 
enemy. It was not long, however, before Oglethorpe 
learned how he had been the dupe of base falsehoods, and 
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his heart turned again to his secretary,and a complete 
reconciliation followed. He left Georgia in July, and 
soon after he reached England he resigned his mission. 

John Wesley in his writings distinguished the origin 
of Methodism into three periods: 

“ The first rise of Methodism,” he says, was in 1729, 
when four of us met together in Oxford. The second was 
at Savannah in 1736, when twenty or thirty persons met 
at my house. The last was in London on this day, May 
1st, 1738, when forty or fifty of us agreed to meet to- 
gether every Wednesday evening.’ 

Thus Christ Church, Georgia, is connected with the 
most marked religious event of the eighteenth century. 
This historical relationship the founder of Methodism 
himself asserts, and we must accept his decision. Yet it 
should be distinctly said, that the aim of Wesley in his 
earlier movements was simply to revive and make oper- 
ative, pure and practical piety within the Church. ‘“ The 
revival,” as has been well said, “so far as the influence 
of the Wesleys extended, although in the fullest sense 
a spiritual and not a ceremonial movement, was imbued 
with the spirit of Catholic antiquity, and not with that of 
Continental Protestantism.” 

There was nothing in the views, or plans, or usages of 
the Wesleys down to as late a period as 1784, when 
John Wesley was over fourscore years old, which was 
absolutely antagonistic to the Church of England, or 
which might not without any wrenching or violence 
have been brought into harmony with the Anglican sys- 
tem. That fatal act in 1784, when lines of action hith- 
erto nearly parallel to the Church were suddenly deflected 
into a course at right angles with all previous measures, 
was the ordination of Coke and Asbury as superintend- 
ents of the American Societies. Never, however, did he 
term them or regard them as Bishops ; nay, he rebuked 
them for calling themselv es Bishops. ‘How can you! 
How dare you!” he writes to Asbury, “call yourselves 
Bishops ! for my sake, for Gon’s sake, for Curist’s sake, 
put a full end to this.” 

On Sunday evening, May 7, 1738, the Rev. George 
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Whitfield landed in Savannah, Ga., to succeed John 
Wesley in charge of Christ Church. 

He was a young Deacon, of twenty-two years, a 
graduate of Oxford, England, and ordained by the 
Bishop of Gloucester in 1736. 

Wesley did not want Whitfield to go to Georgia, and 
would fain have kept him in England; but Gop so 
ordered it, that as Wesley entered the Downs on his re- 
turn from Georgia, he passed Whitfield’s ship as it was 
sailing for Georgia. 

He stayed but a short time in Georgia, returning to 
England to obtain Priest’s Orders, which were conferred 
on him in June, 1739, and also for the purpose of secur- 
ing funds at home for the building of an Orphan House 
in Savannah, 

So successful was he, that the Trustees of the Colony 
appointed him rector of the church, gave him five hundred 
acres of land for his Orphanage, and he collected over 
$5,000 of money for its erection. He reached Georgia 
again in January, 1740, and on March 25, laid the corner- 
stone of his building, which he named, “‘ BerHespa.” 

It is impossible in this brief paper to follow the wan- 
derings or the trials of Whitfield; suffice it to say, that 
in his mission of mercy, and mostly for the sake of his 
Orphan House, he made thirteen voyages across the 
Atlantic, when voyage swere long, dangerous, and un- 
comfortable. He made ten distinct visits to Georgia, 
and in all spent nearly two years there, ministering and 
laboring to the utmost of his ability. 

Wherever he went he spoke in behalf of Georgia, and 
so it came to pass that through the preaching and jour- 
neys of John and Charles Wesley and George Whit- 
field, the Colony of Georgia was made widely known to 
all English-speaking people. His last visit to Savannah 
was in 1770. Thirty-two years had passed since he had 
first landed there as a young Deacon. The popularity 
which began then never was lost there, and on his last 
visit he was publicly thanked by the highest authorities 
in the Colony for what he had done, for the good he had 
accomplished in its behalf. 
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The sad news of his death, at Newburyport, in Sep- 
tember, 1770, made a profound impression in Savannah. 

The Governor and Council in deep mourning met 
at the State House and went in procession to Christ 
Church, which was heavily draped in black, and listened 
to a memorial discourse from the rector. 

It is hardly too much to say, that no man in the last 
five centuries has passed through so many vicissitudes, 
borne so much obloquy, travelled so extensively on mis- 
sionary circuit, labored so intensely, preached so fre- 
quently, addressed more tumultuous throngs, or been 
instrumental in turning more souls to Gop, than George 
Whitfield. He passed through the most fiery ordeals of 
character without even the smell of fire upon his garments. 
He handled large sums of money, and not a penny was 
unaccounted for. He stood out manfully against Wes- 
ley’s theology on the one hand, and tyrannical Bishops 
on the other, but always showed his first love for the 
Church of England, in which he died an acknowledged 
Presbyter. 

It is not a little remarkable that of the few young 
men, students in the University of Oxford, with whom 
Methodism took its rise, four of them, viz., the Rev. 
John Wesley, of Lincoln College; the Rev. Charles 
Wesley, of Christ-church College; the Rev. Benjamin 
Ingham, of Queen’s College, and the Rev. George Whit- 
field, of Pembroke College, should visit and for a season 
labor in Georgia. It is also a fact of peculiar interest 
that the only church of which John Wesley was rector, 
or of which George Whitfield was rector, was Christ 
Church, Savannah; while the only church of which 
Charles Wesley was ever rector was Christ Church, 
Frederica, in Georgia. 

And yet once more it is a striking group of facts, that 
John Wesley, the leader of the greatest religious move- 
ment of the eighteenth century; that Charles Wesley, 
the purest and most popular hymn-writer of the age; 
that George Whitfield, whom Christian and infidel pro- 
nounced the greatest pulpit-orator of his generation ; 
that James Oglethorpe, one of the noblest philanthro- 
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pists of England; that Christian Gottlieb Spangenbeng, 
the first Moravian Bishop in America, and that David 
Nitschman, the founder of the settlement of Bethlehem, 
in Pennsylvania, were all personally and intimately con- 
nected with Georgia and contributed to shape its char- 
acter and its institutions. 

In connection with the Church-work in Georgia, it 
deserves to be mentioned that it was John Wesley’s 
custom to meet the children of the parish every Sunday 
afternoon in the church; hear them “recite the Cate- 
chism; question them as to what they had heard from 
the pulpit in the morning; instruct them still further in 
the Bible, endeavoring to fix the truth in their under- 
standing as well as in their memories.” This Sunday- 
school was established in Christ Church, Savannah, 
nearly fifty years before Robert Raikes began his in 
Gloucester, England, and eighty years before the first 
Sunday-school on Mr. Raikes’ plan was started in New 
York. 

Whitfield was succeeded in the rectorship of Christ 
Church by the Rev. William Norris, who arrived in 
Savannah in October, 1738. 

His ministry in Savannah and Frederica was not a 
happy or successful one. In comparison with the im- 
petuous eloquence of Whitfield, the sermons of Norris 
appeared tame and pointless. 

During his ministry, which ceased in August, 1741, 
he baptised 142 adults, of whom 71 were soldiers. The 
Rev. William Metcalf, who was appointed to succeed 
Norris, died before he left England. The Rev. Christo- 
pher Orton, who was next commissioned, died in Savan- 
nah in less than a year after his arrival. The vacant 
office was then conferred on Rev. Thomas Bosomworth, 
who began his missionary work in Georgia in 1743. To 
give a full history of this man would be to sketch out a 
most important part of the civil history of that Colony. 

He was a young man of more than ordinary educa- 
tion, had served under Oglethorpe in his invasion of 
Florida, and was soon promoted by the General to be 
‘Agent of Indian Affairs.” 
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He soon, hows ever, redial this civ ‘il sive. sil went 
to England to prepare for « entering the ministry. After 
receiving Holy Orders, he returned to Georgia as a 
missionary commissioned ‘to perform religious and 
ecclesiastical offices.” 

When acting as Indian Agent he had been brought 
in contact with an Indian woman, who was one of the 
chiefs of the Uchee tribe. 

At ten years of age she had been taken to South 
Carolina by her father, and was there baptised by the 
name of Mary, and received a good education, Return- 
ing to Georgia, she married John Musgrove, who after- 
ward built a large trading house on the bluff of Savan- 
nah. When Oglethorpe “landed there in 1733, Mary 
Musgrove gave him, on behalf of the Indian tribes, a 
cordial welcome, and by her influence secured the 
peaceful settlement of the Colony. She became at once 
the protectress of Oglethorpe and the white people, and 
saved them much annoyance. She subsequently, on 
the death of Mr. Musgrove, married Captain Matthews, 
the commander of the garrison on the Altamaha, and he 
dying in 1742 she married, in 1744, the Rev. Thomas 
Bosomworth. Up to this time Mary had been a bene- 
factress to the settlement. From the date of her mar- 
riage with Bosomworth all was changed. He now 
sought to make himself the head chief of the Indian 
power. He made large claims on the Government for 
the services of his w ife, and demanded that there should 
be ceded to him several of the most valuable sea-coast 
islands, as well as a large tract of land near Savannah. 

He cast aside all clerical character, and showed him- 
self the ambitious pretender, and for several years the 
conduct of this pair harassed the colony, prevented its 
growth, and at times threatened its extinction. 

During the official term of Governor Ellis such party 
claims as were just were settled, and they died on St. 
Catherine’s Island, which had been ceded to them by 
the Government. 

Their history, in all its details, its shifting scenes, its 
threatened horrors, its striking characters, its involved 
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plots, and its momentous issues, is one of the most 
romantic chapters in the annals of Georgia. 

When the Trustees revoked the appointment of Bo- 
somworth in 1745, they conferred it on the Rev. Barthol- 
omew Zouberbuhler, a native of St. Gall, in Switzerland ; 
but he was educated in Charleston, as his father was the 
minister to the Swiss Colony in South Carolina. 

He was ordained Deacon and Priest by the Bishop of 
London. He reached Savannah in January, 1746, and, 
being able to speak both French and German, his minis- 
trations were peculiarly acceptable to the whole prov- 
ince, in which he was the only minister of the Church 
of England. 

Under his faithful ministry, and principally through 
his pastoral work, the Church grew in numbers and in- 
fluence, and in 1750 the new church building, which he 
describes as “large, beautiful, and commodious,” and 
which was the first English church erected in Georgia, 
was by him solemnly dedicated to Almighty Gop. Mr. 
Zouberbuhler remained at his post, notwithstanding se- 
rious attacks of illness, until his sudden death in 1766. 
He was a man of moderate talents, limited education, 
but thoroughly good, consistent, and earnest; and his 
quiet virtues and blameless life secured for him the 
respect and confidence of the whole community. 

Augusta, in the upper part of Georgia, so called in 
honor of one of the royal princesses, and which had 
been made a military post as early as 1736, had as yet 
neither church nor clergyman. In 1750 the inhabitants 
memorialised the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel to send them a missionary, stating that a few 
persons had built what was then styled “a handsome 
and convenient church” opposite one of the curtains of 
the fort, and so near as to be protected by its guns. In 
response, the Venerable Society sent out the Rev. Jon- 
athan Copp, A.M., a native of Connecticut, a graduate 
of Yale College, a successful teacher of the classics and 
mathematics, and ordained Deacon and Priest in 1750 
by Dr. Sherlock, the Lord Bishop of London. 

He entered upon his duties in Augusta in 1751, then 
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the most Southwestern outpost of the Church of Eng- 
land on this continent, and the farthest point to which 
it had penetrated in the Indian country. 

When Mr. Copp arrived in Augusta he found, alas! 
that the promises on paper had not become actual facts. 
He was greatly disappointed. Still, he worked on, alone 
on the frontier, amid constant alarms of Indian incur- 
sions, separated by a hundred and thirty miles of wilder- 
ness from his nearest clerical brother, and with but little 
to cheer him in his parish. In 1756 he accepted a call 
to S. John’s, Colleton, S. C., where, after five years of 
faithful service, he died. 

In 1752 Georgia was created a royal province, with 
a royal governor. This measure took the settlement 
out of the hands of the Board of Trustees, which was a 
private corporation, and placed it on a level with the 
other colonial dependencies of Great Britain, so that it 
was recognised by the Crown and supported by Parlia- 
ment. Shortly after (17 58), the province was divided 
into thirteen parishes, viz.: Christ Church and Lower 
S. Philip’s, now Chatham County; S. George, now 
Burke County; S. Paul’s, now Richmond County; S. 
Matthew's and Upper S. Philip's, now Effingham 
County; S. John’s, S. Andrew’s, and S. James’, now 
Liberty County; S. David’s and S. Patrick’s, now 
Glynn County; S. Thomas’ and S. Mary’s, now Cam- 
den County. 

The Assembly also appropriated £25 per year to the 
clergymen of each parish, but only a few could be ob- 
tained. Two men followed Mr. Copp in Augusta, both 
of whom, led immoral lives. At that time there were 
many unworthy men who, virtually banished from 
England for unworthy deeds, came over as adventurers 
to America, drifted from parish to parish, ravening as 
hungry wolves upon the unprotected sheep, and bring- 
ing harm and disgrace upon the Church of Curisrt. This 
they did with impunity, as there was no authority to 
bring them to discipline and purge the ministry of such 
unworthy men. 

In 1764 the Rev. Samuel Frink took charge of S 
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Paul’s, Augusta, doing faithful work there until, in 1766, 
he was called to Christ Church, Savannah, and the Rev. 
Edward Ellington, A.M., was the next year appointed to 
Augusta. With what zeal he entered upon his duties 
may be learned from what he writes under date of 
June 30, 1768: “Round about my dwelling there is a 
famine—not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, 
but of hearing the Word of the Lorn; for I may, with 
the Father of the Faithful, lift up my eyes and look from 
the place where Iam, Northward and Southward, East- 
ward and Westward, and there is not one place of wor- 
ship of any denomination within a hundred miles either 
way. Therefore, as Gop has enabled me, I have en- 
deavored in some way to remedy this inconvenience. 
I generally set out on a Monday, travel between twenty 
or thirty miles that day, perform Divine Service on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday at three different 
places ten miles wide of one another, and return home 
on Friday.” 

This painstaking duty he continued to discharge 
during his two years’ residence in Georgia, and Ander- 
son, the historian of the Colonial Church in America, 
calls him “the most distinguished of the Georgia 
missionaries.” He was succeeded at Augusta by the Rev. 
James Seymour in 1772. Heappears tohave toiled dili- 
gently in his hard and exposed field until the fall of the 
garrison in 1780, when he went to Savannah as a loyal 
refugee, and supported his family by teaching school. 

By the last will and testament of Whitfield, the Orphan 
House, or Bethesda College, was left to the Countess 
Dowager of Huntingdon, or, in the event of her death, 
to the Hon. James Habersham, President of the Council 
in Georgia. The Countess at once determined to make 
it a missionary training college ‘to furnish missionaries 
to carry the Gospel not only into the provinces, but also 
into the back settlements and among the heathen tribes.” 
It was a grand conception, the first of the kind in 
modern times, and preceded by many years the Institu- 
tion at Basle, the Missionary College at Islington, and 
S. Augustine College at Canterbury. She says that 
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she regarded this a as the most important work of her life, 
and she set about accomplishing it with great zeal. In 
October, 1772, the Rev. William Percy, the new presi- 
dent, Mr Crosse, the master, and seven young students 
of Prevecca College in Wales, were solemnly set apart 
to begin this mission work in Georgia. Arriving in 
Savannah, where they were warmly welcomed, they 
began at once their labors, and everything went on 
hopefully until Sunday, May 30, 1773, when the central 
building of the Bethesda College was set on fire by 
lightning and burned to the ground. This calamity, 
involving the loss of several thousands of pounds, 
crushed out her fond hopes, and the whole estate was 
finally escheated, for the want of a qualified heir, to the 
State of Georgia. 

The Rev. Samuel Frink continued rector of Christ 
Church, Savannah, till his death in 1771, and was suc- 
ceeded the same year by the Rev. Timothy Lowton, who, 
however, remained only two or three years, when the 
Rev. Haddon Smith was, in 1774, inducted into the rec- 
torship, which was then regarded as ‘‘ a comfortable pre- 
ferment, being worth upward of £300 sterling a year.” 

Unfortunately Mr. Smith mixed himself up with the 
political questions which were then agitating all the 
Colonies, and having been published in the Gazette as 
“An enemy to America,” he was compelled to return to 
England. In a few months Sir James Wright, the 
royal Governor of Georgia, was a prisoner and on his 
way to England, the colony was in the hands of the so- 
called “ Sons of Liberty,” and the war of the Revolution 
with its bloodshed and its fearful distress, was raging in 
this youngest of the thirteen Colonies. 

On the capture of Savannah by the British troops in 
December, 1779, and the temporary re- -establishment of 
the royal power in Georgia under Sir James Wright, 
the church was again opened, December, 1779, by “the 
Rev. Edward Jenkins, who had been appointed rector 
by Colonel Campbell, the military commander. The 
services in this church were maintained by him and the 
Rev. James Brownand the Rev. John Stewart until the 
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evacuation of the city wy the veyed troops in July, 1782, 
and the establishment of the Republican authority of 
the Continental Congress within its borders. The effect of 
the Revolutionary War was exceedingly depressing upon 
the Church in Georgia, as, indeed, in all the Colonies. 
The clergy of the Church had all of them been ordained 
in England by English Bishops, and had promised fealty 
to the King, conformity to the doctrine and liturgy of the 
Church of England, and canonical obedience to the 
Bishop of London. Being thus mortised into the eccle- 
siastical establishment of Great Britain, the Church 
clergy were subjected to every annoyance and disrespect. 
They were fined, silenced, mobbed, ill-treated, expatri- 
ated, imprisoned, and held up to public odium as en- 
emies of their country because they would not break 
their ordination vows and their allegiance to the Crown. 
Looking back to those days, the thing to wonder at is 
that the Church was not crushed out altogether ; for its 
ministry, its liturgy, its worshippers were : obnoxious to 
‘The Friends of Liberty.” Had it been man’s church 
it would have been destroyed; but it was the “ vine” 
of Gon’s planting. It had struck deep into the soil; it 
had shot out great branches ; and though, during the war, 
its ‘hedges were broken down,” and all that passed by 
‘plucked off her grapes ;” though confiscating laws like 
‘boars of the forest” wasted its heritage, and “ wild 
beasts of the field” devoured its substance; though its 
branches were burned in the fires of civil conflict, and the 
vine itself seemed to be cut down to the root; yet the 
Lorp of Hosts looked down from Heaven upon its des- 
olation, visited with His blessing “the vineyard which 
His right hand had planted,” m made room for it, watered 
it; and now behold this once hated stock has taken 
deep root and filled the land, “ sending out her boughs 
unto the sea, and her branches unto the river,” for this 
day there is not an acre of territory belonging to the 
United States that is not covered by the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the sixty-four Bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, the daughter of the dear old mother 
Church of England. 
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Many long years were to pass away after the Revo- 
lution before the prostrate Church rose to her feet, and 
put on again her sacred garments. One clergyman after 
another came, staying longer and shorter periods, and 
giving more or less satisfaction; but there were large - 
gaps and insufficient service, and a dragging on of 
Church work, and a very stunted Church life until 1815, 
when the first visit of a Bishop was made to Georgia. 
This was on the occasion of the opening of the new 
Christ Church of Savannah when Bishop Dehon, of 
South Carolina, consecrated the building and confirmed 
sixty persons presented to him for that Apostolic rite by 
the Rev. Mr. Cranston, then rector of the parish. A 
quarter of a century was still to roll on before the Church 
in Georgia was strong enough to choose a Bishop, and 
in February, 1841, the Rt. Rev. Stephen Elliott, D.D., 
was consecrated by Bishop Meade and others, in Christ 
Church, Savannah, as the first Bishop of Georgia. It 
was with this Bishop that the writer of this paper studied 
for the ministry. It was by him that he was confirmed 
and ordained Deacon and Priest. The character of 
Bishop Elliott, like the frame of his body, was majestic 
and symmetrical, with manly strength and beauty. His 
mind was of large calibre, and was “cultivated with sedu- 
lous care. Trained at Harvard College, educated for 
and admitted to the bar of South Carolina, ordained to 
the ministry, elected professor in the College of South 
Carolina, possessing high social standing and large 
wealth, he brought to the Episcopate of Georgia all 
needed qualities of mind and heart and body for his 
high office. In that high office he bore himself wisely 
and nobly amid many trials and difficulties, and adver- 
sities of Church and State. Wherever he went he im- 
pressed himself by his eloquence and character upon the 
people. He was loved and honored everywhere, and 
when he suddenly fell dead in his house, on December 
21, 1866, all Georgia mourned his death, and the 
whole Church, North and South, now reunited after the 
Civil War, recognised that ‘‘a prince and a ruler had 
fallen in Israel.” Wiiutam Bacon STEVENS. 








IS THIS A CHRISTIAN COUNTRY IN THE 
EYES OF THE LAW? 


HE preparation of the following paper, in answer to 
the above inquiry, was suggested by discussions 
in the secular press relative to the suppression of the so- 
called Passion Play, a few years ago, by Mr. Abbey, a 
theatrical manager in New York City. One editor de- 
clared “ that if there was no law at present on the stat- 
ute-books to prevent the production of such a play, the 
coming legislature should place such a statute on our 
books speedily,” saying, ‘‘ Blasphemy should not be tol- 
erated even by implication.” Another replied, ‘‘ What 
is blasphemy? It is to revile the Christian religion and 
the object of its adoration. To legislate against blas- 
phemy, then, is to place the Christian religion under the 
special sanction of the law, to make it a privileged form 
of belief. What, in that case, becomes of the liberty of 
conscience, which is the corner-stone of our form of gov- 
ernment? Men here are assumed to be free to believe 
what they choose. That involves freedom to disbelieve. 
If blasphemy is not to be tolerated, as is said, such 
speakers as Colonel Ingersoll must be gagged and put 
behind the bars. Every man and every journal that ex- 
presses heretical opinions must be punished. Free 
speech and a free press thus disappear.” A third editor 
adds, ‘‘ We like this position. There is altogether too 
great a tendency in American newspapers to ‘lose sight 
of the fact that his 7s not a Christian country in the 
eyes of the daw, any more than it isa Jewish, Buddhistic, 
or Mormon country; and that liberty of conscience and 
practice is just as sacred to all in religion as it is in 
politics.” 
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It j is believed these lent es expressions are but tediens of 

a prevailing and growing sentiment, which, if permitted 
to remain unchallenged, will result in evils of a fearful 
magnitude. 

It is my purpose to endeavor to show ¢hat this zs a 
Christian country tn the eyes of the law, and that Chris- 
tianity hag been recognised, and in many ways enjoined, 
by the civil authority ; while Buddhism and Mormonism, 
as well as infidelity and atheism, are known neither to 
the Common nor Statute law of the land. 

In the first place, I hold that one of the avowed and 
strong motives which actuated the early settlers of the 
country was the dissemination of the principles and in- 
stitutions of Christianity. The originators and founders 
of this American nation received, implicitly and without 
a doubt, all the teachings of Gon’s holy Word relative 
to the importance of the recognition of their dependence 
upon His providence, the value of Christian principles 
in the formation and administration of the civil govern- 
ment, and the belief that when He is dishonored, blas- 
phemed, and forgotten, the nation must perish. If we 
examine the colonial charters, some of them bearing 
date nearly three hundred years ago, we have the most 
indisputable testimony on this subject ; and they clearly 
prove that their authors, and the colonists themselves, 
were looking to the extension of Christianity and the 
spiritual enlightenment of all who might be gathered to- 
gether under those charters in the principles. of the Gos- 
pel of Curist. Evidently and avowedly their great 
purpose was to make this a Christian people. The first 
of these royal charters granted by James I., April 10, 
1606, for the settlement of Virginia, speaks of a desire 
to further a work “which may, by the providence ot 
Almighty Gop, hereafter tend tothe glory of His Divine 
Majesty zz propagating the Christian religion.” The 
second charter of Virginia, granted May 23, 1609, an- 
nounces that ‘the principal effect we can desire is the 
conversion and reduction of the people of these parts 
unto the ¢ruwe worship of Gov and theChristian religion.” 
The great patent of New England, called also the char 
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ter of the Pines Council, dated Neventeers: 1620, was 
given “in hopes thereby ¢o advance the enlargement of 
the Christian religion to the glory of Gov Almighty.” 
The charter of Maryland, by Charles I., June 20, 1632, 
to Cecilius Calvert (Lord Baltimore), declares that this 
enlightened Romanist “was animated with a laudable 
and pious zeal for extending the Christian religion,” and 
closed with the proviso, that “no interpretation of its 
contents should be allowed whereby Gon’s holy and 
true religion might in anywise suffer.” The charter 
to William Penn, March 4, 1681, tells us his design in 
transplanting a colony across the ocean was to reduce 
the nations, by just and gentle manners, to the love of 
civil society and the Chrzstzan religion.” The mem- 
orable compact of the Pilgrims, November 11, 1630, in 
the cabin of the Mayflower, affirmed that ‘they had 
undertaken this voyage for the glory of Gov and the 
advancement of the Christian religion.” The combina- 
tion for government entered into at Exeter, N. H., 
by the original settlers of that State, declares,, ‘‘ We 
do in the name of Curist and the sight of Gop com- 
bine ourselves together to erect and set up among us 
such government as shall be, according to our best 
discernment, agreeable ¢o the w7ll of Gop: binding our- 
selves to such. godly and Christian laws as are estab- 
lished in the realm of England.” The oath administered 
to the rulers under this compact required them to swear 
“by the great and dreadful name of the high Gop, 
Maker and Governor of heaven and earth, and by the 
Lorp Jesus Curist, the Prince of the kings and rulers 
of the earth, that in //zs name and fear they would rule 
and govern the people,” etc. Pennsylvania also, in 
1682, ; proclaimed, “that the elory of Almighty Gop and 
the good of mankind are the reason and end of govern- 
ment; and that therefore government in itself is a 
venerable ordinance of Gop,” etc. Rhode Island, in 
her original compact, declares, ‘‘We do hereby sol- 
emnly, in the presence of JEHOVAH, incorporate our- 
selves into a body politic, and as He shall help, will 
submit our persons, lives, and estates uz/o our LorD 
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to all those perfect and absolute laws of Hits, given in 
Hts holy Word of Truth, to be judged and guided 
thereby 

The first efforts for educating the young at that early 
period were entirely consistent with this recognition of 
Christianity in the Colonial charters. The first law for 
the establishment of schools was enacted in New Eng- 
land, and it is believed in Massachusetts ; and its object 
was ‘‘to enable each person, man, woman, and child, to 
read the Bible.” All teachers were required ‘to use 
their best endeavors to impress upon the minds of the 
children and youth committed to their care, the prin- 
ciples of piety, justice, a sacred regard to truth, love to 
their country,” etc. In Connecticut, in 1656, it was en- 
joined upon all ‘the officers of the Government to see 
to it that every child and apprentice attain at least so 
much as to be able to read the Scriptures and other 
good and profitable books in the English tongue, and 
in some competent measure to understand the main 
grounds and principles of the Christian religion.” 

How, except by law, has the Bible been made a text- 
book in many of our common schools? Why is the 
effort made to abolish it by law, but because it was first 
introduced by the authority of law, and a united public 
sentiment demanded its general use for the benefit of 

each rising generation ? 

We thus see how plain and unqualified was the recog- 
nition of Christianity by the founders of this nation ; how 
its truths and principles were made the very centre and 
source of law, and ever prominent in all the history of 
the Colonies for more than one hundred and fifty years 
before the Revolution; while at its conclusion our fa- 
thers reaffirmed it under circumstances to leave no doubt 
of their sincerity. It was afterward incorporated into 
the Constitutions of, I believe, thirty-three of the States. 
The providence and blessing of the Almighty were ear- 
nestly implored before and during the Revolution; and 
when success crowned the efforts of our ancestors, be- 
cause Gop had vouchsafed to hear their prayers, the 
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thanksgivings of a grateful people rose to Heaven for 
the precious gift. 

Christianity is a part of the Common /aw of the land. 
Let us not be startled by this announcement, nor con- 
strue it into a declaration of too close a unzon of the ctvil 
and religtous—that the State is bound to sustain a par- 
ticular reiigious society or denomination, or the Church, 
a declaration that cannot be more distasteful to anyone 
than the present writer. Men are so sensitive on this 
subject, and have been accustomed to hear and read so 
much of the evils of Church Establishments in other 
countries, that they seem to take special pleasure in the 
assertion that Christianity is in no way connected with 
or recognised by the State; and that the civil govern- 
ment is in no degree associated with its institutions, 
committed to its ‘principles, nor obligated to afford it 
protection. They contend, as asserte d above, that this 
is one of the most attractive features of the nation, that 
there is here boundless latitude and liberty, and that 
there is nothing to prevent the introduction of blasphemy, 
sacrilege, idolatry, or even the creeds of Mormonism, 
Buddhism, or Mohammedanism. 

On the contrary, I unhesitatingly assert that this is a 
Christian nation ; and it cheers me and fills me with joy- 
ous hope that Christianity, in the first place, is a part of 
the Common law of the land. This is a matter that has 
been repeatedly and thoroughly discussed in different 
States, and affirmed many times by their tribunals; so 
that an assertion to the contrary must be charitably in- 
terpreted as proceeding from ignorance. It was in- 
herited from England, where one of her most distin- 
guished jurists, Lord Mansfield, declared in one of his 
decisions, ‘‘ the eternal principles of natural religion are 
part of the Common faw; the essential principles of re- 
vealed religion are part of the Common daw ; so that any 
person rev viling, subverting, or ridiculing them, may be 
prosecuted at “Common law.* As far back as 18i1 a 
most important and exciting case occurred in New York, 

2 


* Curtis’ Address at Trinity College, Hartford, page 18. 
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wherein the defendant was indicted for blasphemy against 
Gop, and shameless reproaches, with profane ridicule of 
Curist and the Holy Scriptures, tried, found guilty, 
heavily fined, and sentenced to imprisonment. The case 
was most learnedly and thoroughly argued; and after a 
faithful and attentive consideration of it in all its bearings 
and relations, Chancellor Kent, recognised as the Black- 
stone of America, affirmed the principle in an able and 
lengthy opinion, in which he says: 


There is nothing in our manners or institutions which has prevented 
the application or the necessity of this part of the Common law. We 
stand equally in need, now as formerly, of all that moral discipline and 
of those principles of virtue, which help to bind society together. Zhe 
people of this State, in common with the people of this country, profess 
the general doctrines of Christianity as the rule of their faith and prac- 
tice; and to scandalise the Author of these doctrines, is not only, in a 
religious point of view, extremely impious, but even in respect to the 
obligations due to society, is a gross violation of decency and good 
order. No government among any of the polished nations of antiquity, 
and none of the institutions of modern Europe (a single and monitory 
case—France— excepted), ever hazarded such a bold experiment upon 
the solidity of the public morals, as to permit with impunity, and under 
the sanction of their tribunals, the general religion of the community 
to be openly insulted and defamed. The very idea of jurisprudence 
with the ancient lawgivers and philosophers embraced the religion of 
the country. [Johnson’s Reports, vol. viii. pp. 294, 295. | 


A similar but not so aggravated a case was tried in 
Pittsburg, Pa., in 1824, in which every effort was made 
by the defendant's counsel to shield his client from pun- 
ishment, by an effort to show that he had not committed 
an indictable offence. But so well-established was the 
principle regarded, that no argument was made on the 
part of the Commonwealth ; and the judge, with an array 
of reasoning and testimony which must have been irre- 
sistible, with precedent after precedent, and fact after 
fact, does not hesitate to declare in his learned and 
lengthy opinion, that ‘Christianity is and always has 
been a part of the Common law of Pennsylvania.” He 
says: 


It is not proclaimed by the commanding voice of any superior, 
but expressed in the calm and mild accents of customary law. Its 
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foundations are broad on wane and 1 deep; ro are laid in the 
authority, the interests, and affections of the people. Waiving all ques- 
tions of hereafter, it is the purest system of morality, the firmest aux- 
iliary and only stable support of all human laws. 


There surely can be no necessity for quoting other 
cases, nor can any one ask stronger evidence of the truth 
of the principle under consideration, which while it em- 
braces no one religious organisation exclusively, but al- 
lows varieties of opinions and discussions of all religious 
tenets not subversive of Gop’s Word, does so connect 
Christianity with the Common law, that it may enjoy its 
protection, guide the civil officer in its administration, 
and secure punishment for those who cast reproach upon 
our Lorp and Saviour Jresus Curist, profanely scoff at 
the Holy Scriptures, and deny the existence, authority, 
and providence of the Almighty. So well established 
has this principle become, that few courts, if any, can 
probably be found that would deny it. When, a few 
years since, the civil authority of a Southern State was 
remonstrated with by a Jew, because in a proclamation 
recommending a day of thanksgiving and prayer, Chris- 
tianity and its Divine Author were spoken of approv- 
ingly, giv ing cause of offence, as was asserted, to a portion 
of the citizens of the State, the Executive took the broad 
and true ground that we are a Christian people; that he 
was administering a government that recognised Chris- 
tianity and no other religion ; though it did tolerate the 
Jewish and others, and therefore there could be no just 
nor reasonable objection to his allusion to the Saviour 
and His Gospel.* 

As endorsing the same principle I quote from the 
charge of Chief Justice Comegys of Delaware, delivered 
a few years ago tothe Grand Jury at Wilmington. Mr. 
R. Ingersoll had just before given vent to his defiant un- 
belief and ribald blasphemy i in one of his characteristic 
lectures in the same city. His Honor, speaking of Wil- 
mington, said that: 


* Sergeant & Rawle’s Reports, vol. ii., pp. 405, 406, Governor Brown, South Car- 
es 
olina. 
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It was used as a theatre for the promulgation of sentiments at war 
with the religion of the Bible. Blasphemous language was used near 
where we are assembled by an audacious disciple of the defamers of 
revealed religion, for the purpose of exposing its doctrines to contempt 
and ridicule. And, to what some consider the reproach of the people 
of this city, no man stepped forward to call him to account for his de- 
fiance of the law of the State. I say to you that the law of this State 
is against the insulting of Gop by reproachful or derogatory language 
or expressions, and exciting the passions of the people by treating 
their religion with contempt. No community such as ours can exist 
as a healthy, moral organisation, when men are allowed to speak with- 
out challenge against the very foundation upon which it securely rests, 
the overruling power of Gop. When we dethrone His Majesty and 
erect in His place our own notions of right and wrong, we shall soon 
pass into a state of life not restraining, but, in effect, promoting, our 
inherent propensity to evil; for no candid man can pretend that our 
impulses are not toward the gratification rather than the restraint of 
our passions, 


After citing a statute of George II. as to the punish- 
ment of blasphemy, which the Judge declared was still 
good law in Delaware, he continued as follows: 


Whenever hereafter a man shall stand up in the face of the people 
of this county while they remain a Christian people, and insult their 
religion, or bring it into contempt and ridicule, it will be the duty of 
the Grand Jury to bring such offence to the notice of the court by pre- 
sentment ; as well as it will be that of others to arrest him for his open 
offence. When a criminal act is committed in the presence of an 
officer he may arrest and detain him without a warrant. It is, I hope, 
hardly necessary to say to this community, and to assure the people of 
it, that if anyone shall be convicted of the crime of blasphemy, there 
will be no stint of the full measure of punishment the law now pre- 
scribes. And we shall in nowise be deterred from the performance of 
our duty by the sneers of the devotees of any other faith than that of 
the body of the people of this State, or the deprecatory expressions of 
those who think the right of /ree speech will be infringed thereby. We 
respect free speech and shall protect it when the public shall not be 
disturbed by it, or is not in danger of being so; but we shall not con- 
sent to allow the privilege to be used, if we can help it, to the dishonor 
of the Gop of Jew and Gentile, Hebrew and Christian, in whose exist- 
ence and omnipotence the people of this State believe, and whom they 
fear and also trust ; or in the revilement or reproach of Curist, or the 
disparagement of the religion He taught. 


When, therefore, we can feel that Christianity has 
become engrafted upon, and incorporated with so per- 
manent and unchanging an element of the national life 
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as the Common law ; that the judiciary of the land is, by 
virtue of its high functions and acknowledged responsi- 
bilities, pledged to its guardianship and protection, as 
the best means of the greatest national growth, influ- 
ence, and prosperity; unless it discard the authority of 
general precedents in the lengthened past, and shut its 
eyes upon the teaching and example of history in this 
and other countries for successive centuries, we need 
not hesitate to say that ¢hzs zs a Christian country in 
the eyes of the law. 

But Christianity in some of its most important features 
is incorporated into the Statute Jaw. Some of its prom- 
inent principles and institutions are not only taken 
under its protection, and enjoined by its authority and 
high sanctions, but their neglect is punished with its 
pains and penalties. 

Foremost upon the statute-book stand the recognition 
and endorsement of the Christian's day of rest, com- 
monly called the Lorn’s day; although there are Jews 
in our midst who still observe the seventh day (Satur- 
day) as their Sabbath ; also a body of Christians called 
the Seventh-day Baptists, because they keep the 
seventh instead of the first day of the week, and the re- 
spectable Society of Friends, who regard every day 
alike, and attach no special sanctity to the Lorn’s day. 
Yet there is one uniform law on this subject, and the ob- 
servance of ¢he first day of the week is enjoined upon all 
classes, and the advocates of every form of belief, with 
those who reject all religion. When testimony is to be 
taken in our courts of justice it is not sufficient that the 
witness is, in a worldly sense, moral, and enjoys the 
confidence of the community ; but in most of the States 
the civil authority declares he must believe in the 
Supreme Being, and, in many, in future rewards and 
punishments. He must, moreover, take an oath, except 
in a few exceptional cases, and that oath is made by 
doing reverence to the Word of Gop, and imploring 
His help; and thus the Civil law endeavors to insure 
the faithful administration of justice by calling to its aid 
and recognising the influence which the truths and 
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principles of Chidetioniey can “anita Ww hence, too, 
springs that standard of right and justice by which 
every tribunal should be governed and every Legisla- 
ture influenced, and which every citizen claims for his 
security and protection? Not simply from human wis- 
dom and knowledge—not from man’s naturally exalted 
and clear conception of the honorable, the equitable, and 
the true ; for ina simple state of nature immoralities and 
crimes of almost every kind and the most repulsive 
character have been justified; but from Divine wisdom, 
as expressed and enjoined of old by tradition, but most 
fully and convincingly in the inspired Word. If we 
trace the history of nations, either in their glory or 
humiliation, we find that growth, prosperity, and hap- 
piness have been most ‘generally found where the 
Divine standard has been most highly exalted and faith- 
fully followed. What agency employed in the body 
politic can, for example, be so efficient for good, so 
spread self-respect, inspiring a sense of security, and 
exalt the condition of all classes, as an enlightened, dis- 
criminating, conscientious, and fearless judiciary, ad- 
ministering the laws according to that standard of right 
and justice which the Gospel, and the Gospel only, 
holds up for the guidance of men. Of such jusézce the 
Rev. Sydney Smith says: 


Truth is its handmaid, freedom its child, peace its companion, 
safety walks in its steps, victory follows in its train; it is the highest 
emanation of the Gospel ; it is one of the greatest attributes of Gop ; 
it is that centre around which human passions turn ; and /uséice, 
sitting on high, sees genius and power, wealth and birth, revolving 
round her throne, and teaches their paths, marks out their orbits, and 
warns all with a loud voice, rules with a strong arm, and carries order 
and discipline into a world which, but for her, would be a wild waste 
of passions. [Works, p. 208. ] 


But the Civil law has adopted still more of the good 
things of Christianity, and enjoined them upon all the 
people. In taking under its care, and framing rules and 
regulations for social life and civil society, w here did it 
find the standard of its requirements and commands? 
In the system of heathen philosophy and the teachings 
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of paganism, or in edegee and the Gospel of 
Curist? Was it undesigned “and accidental that its 
rules, limits, and restrictions are found in their fulness 
only in Gop’s Word? Was it an exceptional and ex- 
traordinary coincidence that almost if not every com- 
mand of the Decalogue is enjoined in some form by the 
Civil law? Does it not prohibit the very offences and 
immoralities the Gospel condemns? When we thus 
find a striking concord and agreement—the system of 
the Civil law buta reflection of that of the Gospel ; that, 
as the voice of Gop said from Sinai, “Thou shalt do 
no murder, nor steal, nor commit adultery, nor bear false 
witness ”—so from the legislative hall the Civil law pro- 
claims the same commands. Wherever we find the Civil 
law rejecting, as one has said, “the unyielding severity 
and selfish policy of the old Roman law, which made the 
name of a stranger synonymous with that of a foe, and 
even at the domestic altar recognised the relation of 
parent and child as that of master and slave,” and in- 
corporating the benevolence, mercy, and humanity of the 
Gospel into her own institutions, we may assert, without 
much meaitation, that ¢hzs zs a Christian country in the 
eyes of the lax 

Then note this significant fact that in the year 1777 
Congress ordered a committee to import twenty thou- 
sand Bibles from Holland, Scotland, and elsewhere, as 
they were unable to obtain paper and types for print- 
ing here; and they gave asa reason that its use was so 
universal and its importance so great. In 1780 Congress 
appointed a committee to attend to printing an edition 
of the Bible in Philadelphia, and voted that they highly 
approved the pious and laudable undertaking as sub- 
servient to the interest of religion, and recommended 
this edition of the Bible to the people of the United 
States. The Constitution of the United States says: 
* Religion, morality, and knowledge are necessary to a 
good Government and the happiness of mankind ;” thus 
distinguishing between ve/¢gzon and morality; while 
this important instrument can refer in this connection to 
no other than the Christian religion. The Declaration 
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of American Independence, July 4, 1776, was preceded 
by a most solemn religious service by a Christian 
minister, the Rev. Dr. Duché, of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, and the writer has a copy of that prayer 
now in his possession. Under the authority of /aw, 
we have always had chaplains in both Houses of Con- 
gress, and most, if not all, of our State Legislatures open 
with daz/y prayers; chaplains in our army and navy, 
our prisons, and the Bible in most of our public schools. 

As strongly confirmatory of our position we have the 
speech of Mr. Webster in the famous Girard will case. 
He there distinctly states that ‘the essentials of Chris- 
tianity are part of the Common law of the land,” and 
refers to several distinguished cases and authorities. 
[See Works, vol. vi., p. 170, Boston, 1855.] He estab- 
lished the principle that a true charity and all right edu- 
cation were inseparably connected with religious in- 
struction and could not be divorced. He also showed 
that such a school or institution as Mr. Girard’s was 
opposed to the general public policy and public law of 
the State of Pennsylvania, in which it was proposed to 
locate it. He said, p. 175: 


We have in the Charter of Pennsylvania, as prepared by its great 
founder, William Penn, the declaration that the preservation of 
Christianity is one of the great and leading ends of Government. 
Then the laws of Pennsylvania, the statutes against blasphemy, the 
violation of the Lorp’s day, and others to the same effect, proceed on 
this great broad principle that the preservation of Christianity is one 
of the main ends of Government. In the case of Updegraph vs. the 
Commonwealth the Supreme Court endorsed this doctrine, and its de- 
cision begins with the declaration that Christianity is and has always 
been part of the Common law of Pennsylvania. 


Then, again, p. 176, Mr. Webster says: 


It is the same in Pennsylvania as elsewhere, the general principles 
and public policy are sometimes established by constitutional pro- 
visions, sometimes by legislative enactments, sometimes by judicial 
decisions, and sometimes by general consent. But however they may 
be established, there is nothing we look for with more certainty than 
this general principle that Christianity is part of the law of the land. 
This was the case among the Puritans of New England, the Episco- 
palians of the Southern States, the Pennsylvania Quakers, the Baptists, 
the mass of the followers of Whitfield and Wesley, and the Presby- 
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terians ; all brought and all adopted this great truth, and all have sus- 
tained it. And when there is any religious sentiment among men at 
all, this sentiment incorporates itself with the law. Zverything declares 
it. The massive cathedral of the Roman Catholic, the Episcopalian 
church with its lofty spire pointing heavenward, the plain temple of 
the Quaker, the log church of the hardy pioneer of the wilderness, the 
mementos and memorials round about us, the consecrated graveyard, 
the tombstones and epitaphs, their silent vaults, their mouldering con- 
tents, a// attest it. The dead prove it as well as the living. The gen- 
erations that are gone before speak to it, and pronounce it from the 
tomb. We feel it. All, all, proclaim that Christianity—general, 
tolerant Christianity—independent of sects and parties—that Christi- 
anity to which the sword and the fagot are unknown—general, tolerant 
Christianity—is the law of the land. . . . If I could persuade 
myself that this court would come to such a decision as, in my opinion, 
the public good and the law require ; and if I could believe that any 
humble efforts of my own had contributed in the least to lead to such 
a result, I should deem it the crowning mercy of my professional life. 


The Zaw, therefore, from the beginning to this hour 
has, by positive enactments and many other ways, en- 
dorsed and adopted not a// religions indiscriminately, 
but Christianity especially, and has uniformly made 
common cause with the Gospel in the maintenance and 
enforcement of those principles of morality, benevolence, 
mercy, and humanity which are a part of that Gospel, 
and that are essentially necessary to the purity and ex- 
altation of a nation’s character, the uniformity of its 
prosperity and happiness, and the perpetuation of its 
healthful, useful existence. 

Christianity is also the source and centre of another 
kind of law, which is sometimes more influential and 
controlling than the /ex scrzpta of the statute-book. I re- 
fer to a healthful moral and religious sentiment, and high 
appreciation of integrity and truth, which is seen, not 
alone among professing Christians, but generally in com- 
munities, and is the outgrowth of the Gospel. It is not 
that vox fopulé which some would regard as the vox 
Der; but it is a widely extended public opinion upon 
morality and religion, which exercises, with more than 
the force of some laws, a happy and restraining influence 
over large masses of our population. It is not boastful 
nor presuming, but quiet and unostentatious, while real, 
living, and effective. Men seem to know that it is in the 
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street, the market, the assembly, in every place of in- 
dustry and trade, by the fireside, and in the court of jus- 
tice; and yet you cannot locate it, nor describe its pre- 
cise limits ; no class monopolises it, and it is difficult to 
define accurately what it is, and give it its true dimen- 
sions and proportions. And yet, when the occasion de- 
mands, it speaks with the authority of law, issues its 
commands, and multitudes yield submissive obedience. 
Sometimes its dominion is so invisible and noiseless, and 
its influence so general, that we wonder where the po- 
tent ruler is enthroned that can exercise such a control- 
ling sway without a standing army and an array of sub- 
alterns to enforce compliance and punish the refractory. 
When the great theatrical manager, Mr. Abbey, a few 
years ago, had ex xpended his twenty thousand dollars 
to place the Passion Play successfully on the stage, as 
he said he did, he acknowledges that he suppressed it 
in obedience to this pudlic Christian sentiment. When 
in 1848 President-elect General Taylor was to be in- 
augurated, with all the pomp and ceremony due to such 
an occasion, and millions who had been delighted with his 
military exploits were awaiting the interesting ceremony 
with anxious and joyful expectation, March 4, the day 
fixed for the inauguration, occurred on Sunday. No 
council of the people, no session of Congress, was held 
to deliberate upon the propriety of a postponement to 
the following day. It is not known that a single voice 
was raised publicly or privately in favor of the desecra- 
tion of the day for such a purpose. There was this pub- 
lic sentiment, this high appreciation of the sacredness 
of the Lorn’s day, as enjoined by Christianity, whose 
influence silently and without opposition postponed the 
great national solemnity to the following day, when 
the hero and patriot took the oath of office, and re- 
ceived the congratulations as he enjoyed the confi- 
dence and regard of a devoted and admiring people. 
While to show the absence of this strong religious sen- 
timent and principle in that other nation ‘already alluded 
to, when, during the same year, the first President of 
the French republic, afterward the Emperor Napoleon, 
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was to be ieee res election, by penned consent, was 
fixed for and actually occurred on the Lorv's day. 

This same public sentiment, a part of the Common 
law, was strikingly illustrated when the late Centennial 
Commission, in 1876, was called to consider the important 
question whether the Exposition should be opened on 
Sundays. It came twice before that intelligent body, and 
was ably discussed, and in each instance it was determined 
in the negative. It was really a great national question, 
and hence the interest felt, and the importance of the 
decision. The first determination was followed by ear- 
nest efforts to induce them to reverse it, on the ground 
that the Exhibition itself was not like a place of amuse- 
ment, but rather like a public library or an art gallery, 
and that its influence would be ennobling and refining 
on all who frequented it; moreover, that, axy way, z¢ 
would pay, which is, with some, the unanswerable argu- 
ment. There was much talk also about “ Puritanism, 
bigotry, intolerance, and Phariseeism,” with a plea in fa- 
vor of “the true and beautiful.” Public interest and ex- 
pectation were general, and great feeling was excited. 
When the Commission finally assembled in full num- 
ber, ‘‘ Mr. Corliss, of Rhode Island, who had furnished 
the great engine for Machinery Hall, and been one of the 
most influential and efficient members of the Commis- 
sion from its formation, declared, in presenting an able 
report against the Sunday opening, that while he had en- 
joyed his work for the E xhibition, and had fondly hoped 
for the complete success of the enterprise, if the Exhibi- 
tion was not to be closed on Sundays nothing was left 
of his best hopes but ashes. He could only wish that all 
he had done for the Centennial was utterly blotted out.” 
‘‘General Hawley, as President of the Commission, 
left the chair to speak in favor of an observance of the 
American Sunday. He insisted that the Commission 
was already pledged to that course by its previous ac- 
tion and utterances, and that it could not with honor, 
at this late day, reverse its decision. He believed that 

American Congress was ever freighted with weight- 
ier responsibilities for the welfare of the American 
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people en was ‘this Comeniesion in now considering 
the Sunday question. If the doors of the Centen- 
nial Exposition were thrown open on Sundays, one of 
the safeguards of our nation would be thereby practically 
broken down. That step would be the beginning of the 
end of the Sunday observance; and for a century to 
come men would point back to this day’s work in justifi- 
cation of a disregard of the former traditions and customs 
of the nation in honoring the Lorn’s day. The respon- 
sibility of such action he was not w illing to assume. He 

asked who of the Commission would dare do so.” Colonel 
Halliday, of Virginia, spoke eloquently in support of the 
views expressed by General Hawley. He asked if those 
men who spoke of the “true and the beautiful” were 
unwilling to give one day to the /rwe after giving six 
days tothe deautzful? Turning to Mr. Corliss, he said: 
“That magnificent engine of yours, sir, is a ‘thing of 
beauty.’ Each mighty revolution made by it, as it puts 
and keeps in motion, for six days in the week, the varied 
machinery which covers fifteen acres of space, is deaudz- 
ful beyond a question. But is there any ¢ru¢h in it? 
Not unless on the Lorn’s day that mighty engine stands 


silent before Almighty Gop.” 
It is said the feeling had by this time reached a rare 


degree of intensity for any deliberative body. Members 
of the Commission who had thought lightly of the 
whole matter at first, or who had been positively in favor 
of the Sunday opening, realised a momentous issue was 
presented, and that they must accept the responsibility 
of acting for or against the right. At this moment an 
impressive incident occurred. Mr. Haynes, of Nevada, 
arose and said: ‘Mr. President, before the question 
is taken I wish to say a word. I feel like a returning 
prodigal, and I wish to make a confession. More than 
twenty years ago I went from an Eastern home to the 
far West. I have lived since then beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, where we hardly have a Sunday, and where 
other than the best moral influences are about us. But 
as I have listened here this afternoon old memories have 
come back to me.” The speaker struggled with strong 
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emotions, and he contiaued, with choking voice : “All 
these truths were familiar to me long ago, and it seems 
to me again to-day that I hear them repeated, as I used 
to listen to them from the lips of my sainted mother, as 
every evening I kneeled by her side in prayer. I want 
to give my vote in favor of observing the Christian Sab- 
bath.” It is said the effect of these few words was 
overpowering, and that it represented the uplifting of 
the whole Commission in moral character and tone. The 
vote stood twenty-seven for closing to zzxe for opening, 
three to one. And so the sacredness of the Lorp’s day 
was vindicated. But could those gentlemen have given 
that strong vote unless they had felt dehznd them, and 
beneath them, and around them the force of the well- 
known opinions of the founders of this Government— 
the laws which enforced the observance of the first 
day of the week, and that public sentiment which de- 
manded the preservation of that holy day in its dis- 
tinctive integrity and sacredness? It was indeed a 
recognition of a Christian institution that makes every 
country Chrzstzax when its observance is enforced, both 
by positive law and the moral sentiment of the people 
So, too, the same public Christian sentiment demands 
an administration and execution of the civil law, accord- 
ing to the Gospel standard of morality, truth, and 
righteousness. Let them be violated and disregarded, 
and thissame sentiment, ordinarily retiring, unassuming, 
and not self-asserting, willemerge from its hiding- place, 
assume a kind of ubiquity of existence by appearing in 
all places at the same time; and as if gifted with ten 
thousand tongues, will so vent its displeasure and in- 
dignation that the very heavens will seem to echo its 
withering rebukes and merited denunciations. For ex- 
ample, when, about 1854, in a well-known trial for mur- 
der in a Southern State,* wealth, talent, influence, and 
position were employed to protect the guilty one, whose 
crime was proved beyond a doubt, and a verdict of ac- 
quittal was announced, this same sentiment spoke from 





* That of Ward in Kentucky. 
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almost every public press, at the corners of the streets, 
every place of concourse, and placed an indelible mark 
upon the unfortunate victim of his own passions which 
he must have carried to his grave. When justice had 
been defeated and a criminal permitted to go un- 
punished, the occasion seemed to demand the inter- 
position and expression of its judgment, not to interfere 
with and reverse the sentence of the court, which was 
not possible, but for the infliction of a penalty some- 
times greater than that of the law; for how much more 
than death must be endured by living in public disgrace 
and self-inflicted banishment from the companionship, 
sympathy, respect, and confidence of our fellow-men. 
So, too, a favored individual may be riding upon the 
full tide of popularity ; friends may throng his path, and 
elevation after elevation may be the gift of his warm ad- 
mirers. Friendship, confidence, and profound respect 
may fill all hearts, so that his will shall be their law; 
and then let him in an evil hour commit some flagrant 
act, poison his neighbor's domestic peace, forge his 
name, or in some other way prove himself corrupt, and 
what a change in an hour. Respect, confidence, and 
friendship are withdrawn as if by some preconcerted 
act, admirers are dispersed, and popularity is dissolved 
into thin air, as if bya law of its nature. All is the 
result of the silent but certain influence of this high 
public appreciation of rectitude, this elevated moral 
sentiment, a part of Christianity that will not be trifled 
with, wronged, or trampled upon; that consigns to 
merited dishonor and disgrace all those who offend 
against the purity of social life, or prove devoid of that 
honesty, integrity, and uprightness which both the Civil 
and Divine law enjoin. Then again, why do the 
sensual, dissipated, and the inebriate practise their in- 
dulgences in secret, or behind darkened windows and 
screened entrances? Why do gaming, licentiousness, 
and other forms of vice retire to the upper room, the 
unfrequented street, and the narrow alley? Why, 
should they close their haunts and homes from the 
public view and inspection more than the merchant does 
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his salesroom, or the mechanic his workshop? Be- 
cause of this same ever-moving, ever-present, Argus- 
eyed public sentiment, whose piercing gaze they are 
ashamed to encounter, whose severest rebukes and 
heaviest condemnation they know they deserve. 

In the facts and considerations now presented I trust 
a discriminating and thoughtful public will find sufficient 
testimony to establish the affirmative of the inquiry at 
the head of this article, that ¢izs zs a Christian country 
in the eyes of the law. And if this beso, as I devoutly 
and firmly believe, then has every citizen of the land 
abundant cause for daily and hourly rejoicing, as well 
as for deepest gratitude; for Christianity, the religion 
of Jesus Curist, exhibited in His life, preached by His 
lips, sealed with His blood, and doubly assured to 
every son of Adam by his Resurrection and Ascen- 
sion ; with its hard-working, persevering servants and 
laborers, its elevated morality, its pure motives and 
principles, its examples of courage, patriotism, and 
fidelity, its revealed Providence over the destinies of 
nations as well as individuals, its Supreme Gop as 
Lorp of heaven and earth, and all the fearful con- 
sequences of unfaithfulness in this life and that which is 
to come, is, without question, the very sheet-anchor of 
the Ship of State, the corner-stone in the great temple 
of our liberty, the one cluster of the otherwise some- 
times withered and decaying vine, in which ‘‘there is a 
blessing, and for whose sake it will be spared;” the 
towering and majestic oak, “whose substance is in 
itself,” spreading and expanding every year; that 
‘Tree of Life,” ‘‘ under whose shadow we may sit with 
great delight,” ‘yielding her fruit every month,” 
‘always sweet to our taste,” and “ whose leaves are 
for the healing of this and all other nations.” 


Epwin M. Van DEvsen. 























THE NATIONAL CHURCH AND THE DIO- 
CESE—A REJOINDER. 


N an elaborate paper, covering some 32 pages of 
| the April number of the Cuurcu Review, Mr. Hill 
Burgwin labors to maintain two propositions, viz. : 

1st. That our National Church, within the proper 
scope of ecclesiastical legislation, and subject to the 
Divine law, and that of the one Catholic Church, is un- 
der no restrictions or limitations whatsoever as to its 
power of legislation. 

2d. That our Dioceses are the creations of the Na- 
tional Church, and have no absolute, reserved,»or organic 
rights, nor any rights of which they may not be deprived 
in due legal course of legislation by the National 
Church. 

I purpose in this paper, to maintain, as far as in me 
lies, precisely the opposite, viz. : 

tst. That the National Church is a Church of dele- 
gated powers, and its authority rests upon the consent 
of what the Constitution of the General Convention 
styles ‘‘ The Church in each Diocese.” 

2d. That the National Church is the creature of the 
Diocesan, or (as they were then called) the State Con- 
ventions, which latter were, in turn, the creations of the 
clergy and congregations within that State; and that all 
powers not then and since delegated to the General 
Convention remain with the State or Diocesan Conven- 
tions. 

Mr. Burgwin’s statement of the methods by which the 
National Churches of the past have been subdivided and 
erected into many National Churches, shows that this 
has been done merely as a matter of convenience. The 
Roman branch of the Church has always acted upon the 
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other theory. No civil divisions have ever, according 
to her theory, divided her; and convenience has never 
been regarded by her. 

I do not discuss the P.oman theory of the supremacy 
of the Pope, as universal Bishop, supreme over all other 
Bishops ; but, if it is sound, then the Church of Rome is 
the sort of a National Church which Mr. Burgwin would 
present to us as our National Church—a Church which 
‘‘is under no restrictions or limitations whatsoever, as 
to its power of legislation ; whose Dioceses are its creat- 
ures, and have no absolute, reserved, or organic rights, 
nor any rights of which they may not be deprived in due 
legal course of legislation by the National Church ’’—a 
Church which gives law to all the Dioceses, ard leaves 
to them only the exercise of such powers as it chooses 
to permit them to exercise. 

It is undoubtedly true, as Mr. Burgwin quotes Dr. 
Fulton as saying, ‘that the Metropolis was the mother 
Church of the country or province, with which every 
other See within her area was, from the first, connected 
as a spiritual daughter.” Yes ; but not a daughter with- 
out rights of her own, as sacred as those of the mother 
Church ; and I| have greatly mistaken the whole purport 
of Dr. Fulton’s admirable reply lately made to Monsig- 
nor Capel, if I am incorrect in the belief that that reply 
was, from first to last of it, a crushing refutation of the 
very idea of a National Church, w hich Mr. Burgwin’s 
labor has presented as descriptive of ours. 

Mr. Burgwin says: “If, therefore, the Diocese, ac- 
cording to the American idea, was a thing unheard of 
prior to the organisation of the National Church,” etc., 
etc. Aye; if? but what was Connecticut at the time 
of the meeting of the General Convention of 1785 (the 
“first reading” of the Constitution of the National 
Church, according to Mr. Burgwin)? What were New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia at the time of the 
meeting of the General Conventions of October, 1786 
(when all three of these had elected their Bishops) and 
1789, when Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and New York 
had their Bishops duly consecrated? Dioceses all. 
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At that time, strictly speaking, we had no nation, only ° 
thirteen Confederated States, each State retaining its 
“sovereignty, freedom, and independence, and every 
power, jurisdiction, and right which was not, by the ar- 
ticles of confederation, expressly delegated to the United 
States.” And does any one believe that any number of 
men, with the intense spirit of independence and State 
sovereignty dominating them, could possibly have in- 
tended to place the Church under a central national 
power as absolute as that Mr. Burgwin’s picture shows 
us? 

I am at a loss to understand what Mr. Burgwin means 
by this: “ Reference is not here made to the delegation 
or surrender of the Divine or inherent rights of Bishops” 
(as though their Divinely bestowed rights cou/d be 
delegated to any other body or bodies), ‘but only to 
regulations prescribing the proper time, place, and mode 
of their exercise.” What sort of a right is that, the time, 
place, and mode of exercising which is controlled by 
another ? 

Mr. Burgwin says: ‘“‘We come now to the general 
meeting held in New York, October 5” (it was in fact 
October 6th and 7th), “1784. It called itself ‘A Con- 
vention of Clergymen and Lay Deputies of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America;’ and 
so had the honor of giving the name to which some of us 
so fondly cling.” This is the heading of the “short 
printed account of its proceedings” (as Bishop White, in 
his Aemotrs, calls it), one of the originals of which lies 
before me as I write; but that heading was probably 
placed there by the President of the Convention, the 
Rev. Dr. William Smith, who brought it to New York 
from Maryland, where it had been first officially used in 
the address of August 23, 1783, which address was, no 
doubt, largely of Dr. Smith’s composition. In the body 
of the report of the proceedings at New York the word 
“Protestant” nowhere appears; the title as given in 
Articles I., II.,and VII., being “‘ The Episcopal Church.” 
I beg, therefore, that the dubious honor of giving to the 
Church its present name (which the House of Bishops 
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at the last Ceuned Comenten very spony styled “ 
name which is ¢emporarzly a trial of faith and ft 
tience”), may be awarded to the Diocese of Maryland, 
or more properly to Rev. Dr. William Smith. 

If we turn to the declarations of the Conventions of 
the Church in the States which were held prior to the 
meeting of the General Convention of 1785, we shall 
find what was then thought of the National idea, as ex- 
pressed by Mr. Burgwin. 

Article VI. of the agreement of the Clergy and Laity 
of Pennsylvania, as set forth at their meeting of May 
24, 1784, is in these words, viz.: ‘“ VI. That zo powers 
be delegated to a General Ecclesiastical Government, 
except such as cannot conveniently be exercised by 
the clergy and vestries in their respective congrega- 
tions.” <A copy of this was sent to the Maryland meet- 
ing of June 22, 1784, and forms a part of their proceed- 
ings. Connecticut had meanwhile elected Dr. Seabury, 
and he was consecrated November 14, 1784. Neither 
he nor his Diocese acknowledged amy authority of the 
General Convention. On May 18, 1785, Virginia’s Con- 
vention adopted the following, viz.: ‘‘ That the instruc- 
tions of the Delegates be so framed as to leave the Con- 
vention of this State at liberty to approve or disapprove 
of the proceedings of the General Convention.” There 
is certainly not much about that which looks like a belief 
in the paramount authority of the ‘“‘ National Church.” 

At a meeting of the Episcopal clergy of the States of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, held at Boston, Sep- 
tember 8, 1784, the Pennsylvania declaration of May 
24, above set forth, was adopted. The meeting at 
New York, October 6 and 7, 1784, had no thought, ap- 
parently, of anything but delegated power. It ‘“‘recom- 
mended” everything, and ordered nothing. There is 
not the slightest evidence in either its proceedings or 
what has been preserved as to its members’ views—that 
there was any thought of the sort of national inherent 
authority which Mr. Burgwin asserts belonged to it. 

The New Jersey Convention of July 6, 1785, ap- 
pointed Deputies to the General Convention which was 
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to meet in Philadelphia in September, “‘ with power to 
accede on the part of this Convention ¢o the fundamental 
principles published by the Convention held in New 
York, October 6 and 7, 1784; and to adopt such meas- 
ures as the said General Convention may deem neces- 
sary, xot repugnant to the aforesaid fundamental prin- 
ciples.” The ‘General Ecclesiastical Constitution ” 
adopted by the General Convention of 1785 is in itself 
a complete contradiction of Mr. Burgwin’s idea of the 
power of a National Church. In its preamble and every 
one of its articles, in which there is reference to its 
organisation, ‘‘the Church in each State” is recognised 
as the unit, source, and negative of power; and neither 
the Constitution nor the ‘‘ proposed Book of Common 
Prayer” was to go into effect until “ratified by the 
Church in the different States.” 

When the work of the Convention was brought before 
the Conventions of the different States, not one of them 
ratified it as a whole. In the Convention of the Church 
in New Jersey, a most vigorous protest was adopted ; 
and that action was followed by the Conventions in other 
States to such a degree that, when the Convention of 
1786 met, its first act was to refer the action of the State 
Conventions to the “frst General Convention which 
shall assemble with sufficient powers to determine the 
same.” It then proceeded to perfect the ‘‘ General Con- 
stitution;” and Article XI. contains this remarkable 
language, which shows, beyond question, that Mr. Burg- 
win's idea had not at that time any believers, viz. : ‘‘ The 
Constitution, etc., when vatzfed by the Church in a ma- 
jority of the States assembled in General Convention, 
with sufficzent power for the purpose of such ratification, 
shall be unalterable by the Convention of any particular 
State which hath been represented at the time of such 
ratification.” This Constitution was unanimously agreed 
to; and the next day it was ‘‘ Resolved, That it be vrec- 
ommended to the several Conventions of this Church in 
the several States, that ¢#ey authorise and empower 
their Deputies to the next General Convention, after we 
shall have obtained a Bishop or Bishops in our Church, 
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to catefree and ratify a General Constitution.” This 
does not look very like a ‘“ National Church, under no 
restrictions or limitations whatsoever as to its power of 
legislation ;” dealing with Dioceses “‘ which are its crea- 
tions and without any absolute reserved or organic 
rights.” Suppose that ‘‘the Church in the different 
States” had never followed the recommendation of their 
supposed creator, where would have been the power, 
ay, even the existence, of the latter ? 

Whence was to come the “ sufficient power ”’ to ratify 
an Ecclesiastical Constitution, but from the Conventions 
in the several States? Mr. Burgwinis correct in saying 
that the Constitution of the United States furnishes no 
analogy to the Constitution of the General Convention ; 
and yet, in order to appreciate fully the views of those 
who framed the latter, the predominating feelings in re- 
lation to the political changes of that day ave a guide as 
to the intentions of those who were prominent in the 
work. In framing constitutions, whether of Church or 
State, they would naturally act upon the same general 
plan of thought; and anyone who will compare the 
Articles of Confederation and the Constitution of the 
United States, with the Constitution of the General Con- 
vention, in the framing and adoption of all of which the 
same men were more or less prominent, will, I think, be 
struck with the resemblances. 

When the Churches of Connecticut and Massachusetts 
came into union, it was only after Article III. had been 
amended to suit their views. 

Mr. Burgwin does not deny “that in and by the Con- 
stitution of 1789 certain powers were vested in the State 
Churches ;” but he claims that those powers were 
‘granted to, and not reserved by, those Churches.” 
On the contrary, I claim that those powers were inher- 
ent, and in fact (as in the instances of the elections by 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
Massachusetts, of their Bishops) were exercised before 
that Constitution was adopted; and its language only 
recognises their existence. It is true that those elections 
were confirmed by the General Convention, but it is 
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evident, also, that this was done only to give greater 
weight to their credentials before the Bishops of the 
Church of England, who were to be asked to consecrate 
them. 

Mr. Burgwin refers to Article 1V., which requires the 
Bishop to confine himself to his own Diocese; but this 
had been the law of the Church almost from the begin- 
ning. 

As for the szc judeo under which the Dioceses of 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Missouri have suffered, those 
exercises of that delegated power went very far toward 
bringing about its withdrawal; and its futility is shown 
by the fact that one of the very ‘“ Bishops elect,” against 
whom sz¢ jubeo went forth, is now a Bishop by the con- 
sent of the Dioceses acting through their Bishops and 
Standing Committees. 

There is no doubt that, should two successive General 
Conventions so declare, the reserved rights of the 
Dioceses may be seriously infringed upon; but this is 
only another way of saying that should a majority of the 
Dioceses, acting through their own deputies, consent to 
delegate further powers to the General Convention, the 
latter would thereby become clothed with those powers ; 
but it is entirely within the power of a majority of the 
Dioceses, at any time, not only to prevent the further 
accretion of its power, but to take away the power it al- 
ready possesses by sending deputies instructed so to do. 
Ay, more; by a refusal on the part of the Dioceses to 
send any deputies there would be no General Conven- 
tion. 

Mr. Burgwin’s attempted distinction between the 
Church in a Diocese and the Church in a State, is rather 
more fanciful than real. The words, in cases where the 
Diocese and the State have the same boundary, mean 
the same thing. That the General Convention has leg- 
islated upon various subjects which might have been 
considered as exclusively of Diocesan concern, is un- 
doubtedly true; and, for the reason that uniformity in a 
body like the Church is considered more desirable than 
diversity, it has been deemed wiser to follow the canons 
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thus established, than to leave all to the different prompt- 
ings of the many Diocesan Conventions. 

All that I have said may be summed up in words which 
expressed the tone and thought of that time, in matters 
both of Church and State. The State Conventions 
created the General Convention, and then and since 
gave to it such powers as it now possesses. It is a gov- 
ernment instituted by them for the good of the whole 
Church ofthis broad continent, in all its relations, and ‘‘de- 
rives its just powers from the consent of the governed.” 
Should it at any time become “ subversive of the ends 
for which it was created ;” should it “ by a long train 
of abuses and usurpations evince a design to reduce” the 
Dioceses to the condition in which Mr. Burgwin claims 
they already have been placed—a condition in which 
they have “no absolute, reserved, or organic rights, nor 
any rights of which they may not be deprived in due 
course of legal legislation by the National Church ”—it 
will be found that these Dioceses will be prompt to ex- 
ercise “their right” and perform their “ duty to throw 
off such government, and to provide new guards for 


their future security.” 
James PARKER. 

















BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF CLERICAL 
MEMBERS OF THE SEABURY FAMILY. 


N the present paper, the, effort is to be made to recount 
| the printed works of 4 successive generations of 
men, each of whom has been a professional writer, but 
no one of whom has been a professional author. No 
paradox is contained in this statement, at least none, if 
the words wrzter and author be understood in the sense 
in which they are here used. These men have been 
professional writers in respect of their manner of dis- 
charging as clergymen the function of preaching; they 
have not been by profession the authors of books. In 
several instances a book has been composed and put to 
press by one or other of this line; but the composing of 
books has not been their profession. In strictness of 
speech, it might, perhaps, be said, that although they 
have all, from their habit of life, been more or less ad- 
dicted to letters, yet they could hardly be called literary 
men. Literature has not been the business of their lives, 
but rather their occasional and incidental resort. They 
have put their writings into print, not for remuneration 
to themselves, nor for the amusement or instruction of 
the reading world in general; but because called out 
from the limited range of professional duty by special 
circumstances, either in the maintenance of some great 
principles endangered at the time as to their public ac- 
ceptance; or, perhaps, in self-defence; or again, from 
the desire of putting into form of comparative perma- 
nence thoughts that appeared worthy of preservation in 
the general interest of truth. 

It is proposed to state here, first, the name, degree, 
and professional position of each of these men, and the 
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period in which he lived; and then to record the names 
of the works which they have severally passed through 
the press, or at least the more important of these works, 
not noting in every case what might be called fugitive 
pieces. 

I. The first of this series was the Rev. Samuet SEa- 
BuRY, M.A., born at Groton, Conn., July 8, 1706, and 
educated at Harvard College. He began life as a 
licensed preacher of the Congregationalists, but after- 
ward, in 1731, received Episcopal ordination in England, 
and, returning to this country, officiated during the re- 
mainder of his life as a missionary of the venerable 
Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
He was during his ministry the rector, first of S. James’ 
Church, New London, and afterward of S. George's 
Church, Hempstead, L. I., holding, during the latter 
pastorate, missionary services in Fishkill, Dutchess Co., 
N. Y., and other places. He died June 15, 1764. 

II. SAMUEL, son of the last-named, was born Nov. 30, 
1729; graduated from Yale College in 1748; received 
the degree of M.A. from the same college in 1751 ; 
studied medicine in the University of Edinburgh; was 
ordained Deacon and Priest in London, 1753; served as 
a missionary of the venerable society in various places in 
this country, until the breaking out of the Revolutionary 
war, at which time he was rector of S. Peter’s, West- 
chester; during the war officiated as chaplain of the 
King’s American Regiment; received the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity from the University of Oxford, De- 
cember 15, 1777; after the recognition of the independ- 
ence of the States, was consecrated by the Bishops of the 
Scottish Church, a Bishop for the Church in Connecticut, 
and returning, exercised his office in that State, residing 
in New London as rector of S. James’ Church until his 
death, February 25, 1796. 

III]. CuHartes, son of the last named, was born at 
Westchester, May 29, 1770, educated by private tutors ; 
ordained Deacon by his father in 1793, and Priest by 
Bishop Provoost in 1796; succeeded his father as rector 
of S. James’, but from 1814 to his death, December 29, 
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1844, was rector of Cardline Church in Setauket, % ® 
serving also various mission stations. 

IV. SaMuEL, son of the last-named, born at New 
London, June 9, 1801; was educated by himself; 
ceived the honorary degree of Master of Arts and after- 
ward of Doctor in Divinity from Columbia College, New 
York; was ordained Deacon in 1826, and Priest in 1828, 
by Bishop Hobart; and holding several positions during 
his life, was chiefly known as editor of 7he Churchman 
from 1833 to 1849; rector of the Church of the Annun- 
ciation, New York, from 1838 to 1868; and Professor of 
Biblical Learning, etc., in the General Theological Semi- 
nary, New Y ork, from 1862 to the date of his death, 
October io, 1872 

The succession of papers and books to be now noted 
extends from 1742 to 1874. As far as possible these 
works will be described here by the reprint of their title- 
pages, a brief reference to the nature and design of some 
of them being added: 


I. (1) A SERMON Preach’d at New London, Sunpay, The 21st 
of February, Anno Domini, 1741, 2. Published at the Desire of some 
who heard it. By Samnel Seaburn, AZissionary from the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts. New Lonpon. Printed and 
Sold by T. GREEN, 1742. [Duodecimo 22 pages. ] 


(2) A Mopest REPLY TO A LETTER From a GENTLEMAN to his 
FRIEND IN DutcHess County. Lately published by an ANonrmous 
Writer. By Samuel Seabury, A.M. Missionary from the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Larts. Est stulti accusare alte- 
rum paccati, (peccati) cujus ipse est conscius. New-York: Printed in 
the Year mpcciix. [Octavo.| * 


This pamphlet appears to have been written partly in 
self-defence and partly to assert the need and efficiency 
of the Church’s missions in Dutchess County. It isa 
careful and good-tempered reply to a scolding sort of 
letter, which it reprints in full in order to answer. 

II. The second writer of this series, although a man 
of cool and impartial judgment and amiable disposition, 


* The copy in possession of the present writer, from which the above title is taken, 
is imperfect, the remainder being wanting after page 16; and is believed to be unique. 
Pp ’ S 4 pag i 
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was so situated as to be of necessity involved in contro- 
versy on various subjects from time to time throughout 
his life. He was a conservative among radicals; an 
admirer of the wisdom of the past among those who 
were in love with novelty in religion and policy; tena- 
cus of principle among devotees to expediency ; a Church- 
man among Puritans; a believer in Episcopacy among 
Presbyterians and Independents ; a Tory among Whigs ; 
an upholder of the forms of constitutional government, 
among the adherents of voluntary committees and con- 
gresses, and although not naturally prone to opposition, 
yet so strong a lover of fair play and lawful liberty, and 
so wholly without fear of the consequences of right action 
as to make it likely that he would generally be found 
in the minority. 

A number of controversial papers of this writer ap- 
peared in the journals of the period, and some appeared 
in pamphlet form. His other published works were 
chiefly sermons. The following list, believed to be com- 
plete (so far as the pamphlets are concerned) enumer- 
ates the publications, with one or two exceptions, in 
order of time. 


(1.) Three letters contributed to the Mew York 
Gazette, or the Weekly Post Boy, in a controversy with 
Mr. John Aspinwall, of Flushing, L. I., in the autumn of 
1764, beginning with September 20. 

2.) Letter contributed to the Mew York Gazette and 
the Weekly Mercury, December 19, 1768, against asper- 
sions of a writer signing himself ““B. W.” The con- 
cluding part of this letter is in this number promised for 
the number of the week following. 

(3.) AN appREss to CHARLES CHauncy, D.D., in the 
same controversy printed in the Vew York Gazette and 
the Weekly Mercury, of February 20, 1769. 


In the period which ushered in the Revolutionary war, 
Mr. Seabury was earnest in his opposition to measures 
which tended to subvert the legal government of the 
colonies, and to establish principles that were, in his 
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judgment, contrary, not only to » the uy of allegiance to 
the civil authorities, but also hostile tothe Church. About 
the time when he returned to this country, after receiv- 
ing priest’s orders, as he remarks in one of his unpublished 
manuscripts, “ periodical papers and essays began to be 
published in New York, tending to corrupt the principles 
of the people with regard to government, and to weaken 
their attachment to the Constitution of this country, 
both in Church and State,” to many of which he wrote 
answers with a view to prevent their ill-effects on the 
minds of the people. ‘Some years after . . . he 
entered into an agreement with Rev*. Dr. T. B. Chand- 
ler, then of Elizabethtown, N. J., and the Rev*. Dr. 
Inglis, the rector of Trinity Church in the City of New 
York, to watch all publications, either in newspapers or 
pamphlets, and so obviate the evil influence of such as 
appeared to have a bad tendency by the speediest 
answers.” [Seabury MSS.] A series of papers, prob- 

ably resulting from this combination, were published 
under the title of 4 Whip for the American Whig. 
By Timothy Tickle, Esqr.;” the authorship of which being 
attributed to him, or to some one associated with him, 
appears to have furnished occasion for the attack upon 
him contained in the letter above mentioned as signed 
“B. W.” [See a letter signed “B.” in Zhe Boston 
Gazette and Country Fournal, of January 30, 1769.] Of 
how many or of which of these papers, however, he was 
the author is not known to the present writer, but 
another series of papers came from his pen in discharge 
of his part of this agreement which were of greater im- 
portance. Mr. Seabury, in 1774, being then rector of 
St. Peter's, Westchester, wrote, under the signature of 
“a Farmer,” or “A. W. Farmer” (A Westchester 
Farmer), several pamphlets in a controversy, the other 
side of which was sustained by Alexander Hamilton, who 
signed himself ‘A friend to America.” * 

(4.) The first pamphlet in this series was entitled : 


* For a statement of the proof of Bishop Seabury’s authorship of the Farmer 
pamphlets, and a brief 7ésuméof their contents, see an article in the AMERICAN 
CuuRCH REVIEW, of April, 1881, entitled 7he Life of Bishop Seabury, pp. 77-195. 
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FREE THOUGHTS ON The PROCEEDINGS of THE CONTINENTAL 
ConGress, Held at PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 5, 1774: WHEREIN Their 
Errors are exhibibited, THEIR REASONING CONFUTED, AND The fatal 
Tendency of their NON-IMPORTATION, NON-EXPORTATION, and NON- 
CONSUMPTION MEASURES, are laid open to the plainest UNDERSTAND- 
INGS ; AND The ONLY MEANS pointed out For Preserving and Securing 
Our present Happy CONSTITUTION : IN A LETTER TO THE FARMERS, 
AND OTHER INHABITANTS OF NORTH AMERICA In General, And to 
those of the Province of Mew- York In Particular, By a@ FARMER. 
flear me, for | WILL speak / PRINTED INTHE YEAR M.DCC,LXXIV. 
[24 pages, octavo. | 


This pamphlet is dated by the author November 16, 
1774. The answer signed “ A Friend to America,” and 
entitled 4 full | ‘indication of the Measures of the Con- 
gress, etc. (printed as the Free Thoughts is understood 
to have been by James Rivington) is marked 1774 on 
the title-page, but bears no date more precise than this. 

(5.) The second pamphlet of the Farmer appears to 
have been written in continuance of the same general 
effort as the first, and is entitled: 


THe CONGRESS CanvasseD: or An EXAMINATION nto 
The Conduct of the Delegates aT THEIR GRAND CONVENTION, 
Held in PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 1, 1774. ADDRESSED To the MER. 
CHANTS of New-York. By A. W. FaxMer, Author of Free 
Thoughts, &c. 

Haec per Deos immortales, utrum esse vobis consilia siccovum, an 
vinolentorum somnia: Et utrum cogitata sapientum, an operata furi- 
osorum, videntur ? Cicer. Contra Rullum. 

Do you look upon these Proceedings as the Counsels of Sobriety, 
or the Dreams of Inebriation? Do they seem to you the deliberations 
of Wisdom, or the Ravings of Phrenzy ? 

Printed in the year M.DCC,LXXIV. [28 pages Octavo. ] 


The author’s date to this pamphlet is Nov. 28, 1774; 
and in a postscript to it dated Dec. 16, 1774, he states 
that he has seen the Fud/ Vindication by “A Friend 
to America,” and that if its author has any teeth left 
he may find here another file at his service; and ob- 
serving that he would be pleased with an opportunity of 
vindicating both his publications at the same time, says 
that he will wait 10 days for his Friend to America’s re- 
marks upon the present paper. It seems, therefore, that 
Hamilton’s reply to Seabury’s first pamphlet appeared 
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between the due when this praaer sesnphlat, The Con- 
gress Canvassed, \eft its author’s hands, and, the date of 
its issue from the press. 

(6.) The Farmer appears not to have expected that 
his proposition would be accepted by his antagonist, 
for, with something more than punctuality, he appears 
with his third pamphlet, in answer to the first of the 
Friend to America, dating it December 24, 1774, and 
giving it the following title: 


A VIEW oF THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN Great-Britain ‘and her 
Colonies ; INCLUDING A Mope of Determining their present Disputes, 
FINALLY and EFFECTUALLY; AND OF PREVENTING ALL FuTURE Con- 
TENTIONS, IN A LetTER To the Author of A FuLt VINDICATION of 
The Measures of the Congress, FROM THE CALUMNIES of their ENE- 
MIES. 





how hast thou instill’d 
Thy Malice into 7housands, once upright 
And faithful; now proved false ?— Milton. 


By A. W. FARMER, 
Author of Free Thoughts, &c. 
New-YorK 
Printed by JAMEs RIVINGTON, 
M. DCC, LXXIV. 
[37 pages Octavo. | 


The next step in the controversy was a pamphlet by 
his opponent entitled, the Farmer refuted, etc., marked 
1775 on the title-page, but, as in the case of the Fu// 
Vindication, without more precise date. No answer to 
this is known to have been written. The Farmer ap- 
pears between January and April, 1775, to have been 
busily engaged in the effort to influence the action of 
the Colonial Assembly, of New York, which in that pe- 
riod was holding its last session; and after the resort to 
arms in the battle of Lexington the war of pamphlets was 
no longer to any purpose. Had it even been so, the 
popular rage against the Farmer prevented his regular 
residence at home during the summer of that year, and 
in the following Nov ember he was kidnapped by Sears, 
who also sacked the printing house of Rivington; a 
proceeding which, as Chief Justice Shea remarks, was 

4 
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‘simply the end of controversy between the West- 
chester Farmer and Hamilton.” * 

(7.) In the manuscript above-mentioned Bishop Sea- 
bury refers to another publication as having been put 
forth by him with the same general purpose as the 
Farmer pamphlets, entitled 4x Alarm to the Legisla- 
tuve of New York. Of which, however, nothing further 
is known by the present writer. 

(8.) His next publication appears to have been a ser- 
mon preached in New York before Governor Tryon, in 
his capacity of Chaplain to the King’s American Regi- 
ment in 1779, from the text ‘“ Fear God, Honour the 
King.” 

(9.) A SERMON PREACHED BEFORE THE GRAND LODGE anp 
THE OTHER LODGES OF ANCIENT FREE MASONS In New-York 
aT St. Paut’s Cuape., On the Anniversary of St. JoHNn the Evangel- 
ist, 1782, By SaMuEL SeaBury, D.D., New-YoRK. PRINTED by Ros- 
ERTSON, Mitts, and Hicks. M.DCCLXXXIII. [Octavo, 23 


pages.| , 


(10.) The following is the title-page of a pamphlet 
showing two papers of Bishop Seabury, included in it, 
which may be properly classed together; the one being 
in a manner introductory of the other, and both being 
used on the occasion of his first formal meeting with his 
clergy, though on successive days. The names of these 
papers are here distinguished from the rest of the title 
by the use of capitals : 


The Address of the Episcopal Clergy of Connecticut to the Right 
Reverend Bishop Seabury, with THE RisHop’s ANswer. And, A Ser 
mon Before the Convention at Middletown, August 3d, 1785, By the 
Reverend Jeremiah Leaming, A.M., Rector of Christ’s Church, Strat- 
ford. Also, Bishop SEABURY’'S FIRST CHARGE, TO THE CLERGY OF 
HIS Diocess, DELIVERED AT MIDDLETOWN, AuGusT 4th, 1785. With 


* Life and Epoch of Alexander Hamilton, by the Hon. George Shea, 2d edition, 
p. 300. 

It may be proper to note, in a paper of this sort which has to do with title-pages, 
that, in his account of the Farmer pamphlets, the author of the valuable work now 
cited has by an oversight referred [p. 298] to the Congress Canvassed and the 
Address to the Merchants of New York, as if these were two pamphlets. The 
author, I presume, intended to say that the 7Aoug&ts were followed by the Congress 
Canvassed, which was ‘‘ addressed to the Merchants of New York.” 
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a list of the Succession of Scot’s Bishops from the Revolution in 1688, 
to the present time. New Haven. Printed by Thomas and Samuel 
Green. 


(11.) Before the adoption of the prayer book by 
the General Convention of 1789, and while the ques- 
tion of union between the Churches in the different 
States was yet undecided, Bishop Seabury, in the ex- 
ercise of the power used by the Bishops of the Primi- 
tive Church in the prescribing of suitable forms of 
worship for their people, put forth, in 1785, a ace ag a 
specifying certain changes necessary to be made i 
adapting the English Prayer Book to the use of his 
people as being citizens of the United States. 

Dr. Beardsley, in his useful life of Bishop Seabury 
[p. 386], after referring to some of the alterations, re- 
marks: ‘“‘ The manner of introducing these changes was 
by a printed pastoral addressed to the Clergy, and 
“done at New London, August 12, 1785.” He quotes 
from the original printed copy the following, as the be- 
ginning of the paper: j 


SAMUEL, by divine permission, Bishop of the Episcopal Church in 
the State of Connecticut, to the Clergy of the said Church. 

GREETING,—It having pleased Almighty God that the late British 
Colony of Connecticut should become a free, Sovereign and inde 
pendent State, as it now is, some alterations in the Liturgy and offices 
of our Church are necessary to be made to accommodate them to the 
Civil Constitution of the Country in which we live, for the peace, 
security, and prosperity of which, both as good subjects and faithful 
Christians, it is our duty constantly to pray,—We, the Bishop afore- 
said, have thought fit, by and with the advice and assistance of such of 
our Clergy as we have had opportunity of consulting, to issue this 
INJUNCTION, hereby authorizing and requiring you, and every one of 
you, the Presbyters and Deacons of the Church above mentioned, in 
the celebration of the Divine Service, to make the following alterations 
in the Liturgy and offices of our Church. 


(12.) In the discharge of the same duty, the Bishop, 
in the following year, set forth a Liturgy for the Church 
in Connecticut, which was used in the Diocese until the 
adoption of the American Book of Common Prayer by 
the General Convention of 1789, after which it passed 





ee 
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out of general use, and finally out of general memory. 
The pamphlet in which it originally appeared was re- 
printed in fac-simile by the Rev. Professor Samuel 
Hart, M.A., with a valuable historical sketch and notes, 
in 1874.* The following title is taken from this reprint : 


Tue Communion—Office OR ORDER FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE HOLY EUCHARIST or SUPPER oF THE LORD, wiTtH 
PRIVATE DEVOTIONS. Recommended to the Episcopal Congregations 
in Connecticut, by the Right Reverend BISHOP SEABURY, New- 
Lonpon. Printed by T. Green, M.DCCLXXXVI. 


(13-) A SERMON DELIVERED BEFORE THE Boston EPIscoPpAL 
CHARITABLE SOCIETY, 1n TRINITY CHURCH, at THEIR An- 
NIVERSARY MEETING, ON EASTER TUESDAY, March 25, 1788. 
By the Right Reverend Father in God, SaMueL, Bishop of Connecti- 
cut. Bosron: Printed by THomas and JouHN FLEET, 1788. 


This pamphlet (24 pp. Octavo) was printed from a 
copy of the sermon furnished by the author to the 
Society at the request of a committee appointed by it 
for the purpose. An appendix of six pages, containing 
a short account of the origin and rules of the Society is 
added. 

(14.) THE DUTY OF CONSIDERING OUR WAYS. 


A SERMON PREACHED in St. JAMEs’s CuyurcH, New LONDON, 
on AsH WEDNESDAY, 1789. By the Right Reverend Father in God, 
SamMuEL, Bishop of Connecticut. Nerw-Haven: Printed by T. anp 
S. GREEN. [18 pages. Octavo.]} 


(15.) In 1791, Bishop Seabury republished a cate- 
chism published by Dr. George Innes, consecrated 
Bishop of Brechin, Scotland, in 1778. An abridgment 
of the catechism thus republished was published in New 
York, as recommended by the Bishop and clergy, in 
1802, but without mention of the source from which it 
was compiled or of the compiler. This became known 
as the Old New York Diocesan Catechism, and went 
through various phases of publication until the 11th 





* Dr. William Stevens Perry, in the appendix to his volume of Illustrative Notes 
ae oe ae ; 
and Documents, appended to the third volume of the reprint of the early journals, 
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edition was reprinted for the Diocese of Maryland by its 
Bishop, the Right Rev. William R. Whittingham, D.D. 
In 1851 the same learned editor published a new edi- 
tion of his first reprint, and added to it the parts omitted 
from the original in the abridgment. The title of this 
work, as republished by Bishop Seabury, is here printed 
as given by Bishop Whittingham in the “notice” pre- 
fixed to his first reprint. 


A Catechism, or, The Principles of the Christian Religion, explained 
in a familiar and easy manner, adapted to the lowest capacities, by the 
late Bishop Innes, Brechin Diocese, Aberdeen. Heb, v. 12: Ye 
have need that one teach you again which be the first Principles of the 
Oracles of God ; and are become such as have need of milk and not 
of strong meat, Edinburg, printed : New Haven—Reprinted by T. & 
S. Green, M.DCCXCI. 


The tract is said by Bishop Whittingham, from whose 
second reprint all the statements here made in respect 
to it are drawn, to be a t12mo, consisting of 59 
pages. The following remarks made by him in the pref- 
ace to his second edition, it is worth while to record in 
this place: ‘The object” of the minuteness of care 
with which he had collated the abridgment with the orig- 
inal from which it was made, he says, ‘‘is to show the 
substantial agreement of both Catechisms; the constant 
character of that of the Diocese of New York, through 
almost a quarter of a century, in 11 editions; the pains 
bestowed upon it in that time, and material changes 
in its form, but in form only; and the consequent cer- 
tainty, that from 1799 to 1824, the doctrine of the First 
Bisuop of our Church continued to be the avowed and 
officially recommended doctrine of its greatest Diocese.” 

The ‘‘advertisement” to Bishop Seabury’s re-publi- 
cation is dated ‘‘ New London, Feb. 12th, 1791,” and 
signed ‘“‘ Samuel, Bp. Connect.” 

(16.) In the year 1790 appeared anonymously from 
the pen of Bishop Seabury a tract of 55 pages duo- 
decimo, closely printed, having for its object the pro- 
motion of the unity ‘of Presbyterians and Independents 
with the Episcopal Church.” It is entitled: 
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An ADDRESS To THE MINISTERS and CONGREGATIONS OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN and INDEPENDENT PERSUASIONS IN THE UNITED 
Srates of AMERICA, By a MEMBER Of the EpiscopaAL CHURCH. 

We took sweet counsel together, and walked into the House of God 
in Company.— David. 

Now I beseech you, Brethren, by the Name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that ye all speak the same Thing, and that there be no Divisions 
among you; but that ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind, 
and in the same Judgment. ST. PAUL. PRINTED IN THE YEAR M.DCC.XC. 


(17.) A DISCOURSE bDeELivereD in St. JouNn’s CHURCH, IN 
PorTsMOUTH, New Hampsuirg, At the conferring the Order of Prigst- 
HOOD on The Rev. ROBERT Fow es, A.M., of HoLpERNEss, On the 
FesTIVAL OF ST. PETER, 1791. By the Right Rev. SaMUEL SEABURY, 
D.D., BisHop of CONNECTICUT. 

Am I therefore become your enemy, because I tell you the truth? 
GAL, iv. 16. 
the devil — is a liar and the father of it. St. JOHN viii. 44. 
the Church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the 
truth. 1. Tim. i. 15. 

PRINTED AT Boston BY ISAIAH THOMAS AND EBENEZER T. AN- 
DREWS, FAuSsT’S STATUE, NO. 45, NEWBURY STREET. For GEORGE 
Jerry Osporne, jun. Printer, in Portsmouth. M.DCC.XCI.  |22 
pages. Octavo. | 











The somewhat peculiar selections which adorn this 
title-page may be supposed to refer, not so much to the 
discourse, as to some harsh and ignorant strictures 
upon it which had appeared in public prints of the time. 

In his journal, writing between the delivery of the 
discourse and its publication, Bishop Seabury remarks : 

‘While I was at Boston, Mr. Osborne’s paper, ‘of 
Portsmouth, July 6, and Mr. Russell's, of Boston, of 
the same date | believe, accused me of saying in the 
sermon at Portsmouth, ‘That the belief of the truth 
spoken by one not inducted into the priestly office in an 
Episcopal form is not the Faith of God or a Divine 
Faith.’ The sermon I suppose will soon be public, 
and will speak for itself. One position I shall enter 
here from the Portsmouth paper, because of its extra- 
ordinary tendency: ‘If a Devil should deliver a good 
Gospel sermon, shall we disbelieve because the preacher 
is a devil and not a Church Priest ?’ Again: ‘I am as 
much bound to believe the truth spoken by his Plutonic 
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majesty, as 1 am to believe the same truth when de- 
livered by his Lordship of York or his Holiness of 
Rome.’ To expose the nonsense and profaneness of 
these assertions needs not a word. They speak for 
themselves, and evidently show what spirit they are 
of.” | Bishop Seabury's Fournal MSS. pp. 11, 12]. 


In his “ Advertisement” to the discourse he says: “ The misrepre- 
sentation of a passage in the following Sermon, and the publick abuse 
of the author, are the reasons for its publication, As far as it goes, it 
contains his deliberate sentiments on the subject, which he has no dis- 
position to retract. He has expressed them freely, because he 
thought it his duty ; and because in a free country he supposed he had 
aright todo so. And he still hopes he has as undoubted a privilege 
to explain and establish the Episcopacy of the Church as others claim 
to revile and destroy it. Should any one be disposed to nibble at par- 
ticular expressions he is heartily welcome : The principles, he flatters 
himself, will abide the trial of reason and Scripture. Nonsense, he 
knows, will have its paroxysms, and that they will sometimes be 
violently abusive, especially when the secrecy of a newspaper can 
effectually conceal an author in venting his ignorance and malice. 
The blessed Redeemer was reviled as a drunkard—the holy Baptist as 
a demoniack—St. Paul as a babbler-—they were defamed—made as 
the filth of the world—the off-scouring of all things—and by whom ? 
In such company it is the author’s highest honour to be found, suffering 
reproach as they did in the cause of truth.” 


(18.) <A proclamation printed on a Broadside, ‘‘ Done 
at New Milford in Connecticut this 25 day of 
September 1798,” by “Samuel Bp. Connect. & Rho. 
Island,” to be read by the Clergy throughout the Dio- 
cese, declaring the Rev. Mr. James Sayre to be out of 
the unity and communion of the Church. 


(19.) A DISCOURSE DELIVERED BEFORE THE TRIENNIAL Con- 
VENTION OF THE Protestant Episcopal Church in THE UNITED STaTeEs 
OF AMERICA, in TRINITY-CHURCH, NeEw-YORK, ON THE TWELFTH 
DAY OF SEPTEMBER, ONE THOUSAND SEVEN HUNDRED AND NINETY-TWO. 
By Samuet Seazury, D.D., Bishop of Connecticut and Rhode-Island. 
New-YorK : PRINTED BY HUGH GAINE, AT THE BIBLE, IN HANOVER- 
SQUARE, 1792. [27 pages. Octavo.|] 


By joint resolution the two Houses concurred in 
thanking the Right Rev. Dr. Seabury for this discourse 
and in requesting a copy of it for publication; and pre- 
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fixed to the discourse, as so published, is this inscrip- 
tion: “To the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America the 
following Discourse is respectfully inscribed by their 
very affectionate and humble servant the author. New 
York, September 15, 1792.” The sermon, urging 
the necessity of maintaining the unity of the Church as 
the means of preserving Christian charity and making it 
an effective power in the world, is from the text Colos- 
sians iti, 14: “ And above all things put on charity, 
which is the bond of perfectness.” 

(20.) In 1793 Bishop Seabury made a collection of 
sermons, and published them in two volumes, octavo, 
of about 300 pages each. The title of the work is 


DISCOURSES ON SEVERAL SUBJECTS. By SAMUEL SEABURY, D.D.; 
Bishop of Connecticut and Rhode-Island. Nrw-YorK ; PRINTED BY 
T. AND J. SworpDs, FOR J. RIVINGTON, BOOKSELLER, No. 1, QUEEN 
STREET, 1793. 


They are published without preface, but are “ respect- 
fully inscribed” ‘“‘to the Episcopal Clergy of Connecti- 
cut and Rhode-Island,” “in token of the regard and 
esteem of their affectionate Diocesan.” 

Of these discourses it was remarked after his death 
by his friend the Rev. Jonathan Boucher, that they “are 
such as might have brought credit to any Prelate in any 
age and in any country.” Mr. Boucher further states 
that their author “ wished to have had them republished 
in England; and for that purpose furnished the Author 
of this volume with six more discourses, in MS. to be 
added to them. But such,” continues Mr. Boucher, ‘is 
the obscurity, or possibly the unpopularity of a man of 
unquestioned learning and piety, that no Bookseller has 
yet ventured to undertake the work.” * 

This allusion to Mr. Boucher makes it convenient to 
refer here to the publication, ina separate volume, of 6 


* A view of the causes and consequences of the American Revolution, by Jonathan 
Boucher, A.M. & F.A.S., Vicar of Epsom, in the County of Surrey. P. 556, wofe. 
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discourses (presumably the same mentioned by him), 
although the publication did not take place until after 
Bishop Seabury’s death. 

(21.) The title of this volume is 


DISCOURSES ON SEVERAL IMPORTANT SUBJECTS. By THE LATE 
Right Rev. SamuEL SeaBury, D.D., Bishop of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the States of Connecticut and Rhode Island. Pudb/ished 
Jrom Manuscripts prepared by the Author for the Press. New YORK: 
Printed and sold bv T. & J. Sworps, No. gg Pearl Street, 1798. 
[Octavo, 279 pages. | 


The titles of this and the last-mentioned publications 
[20 and 21], are taken respectively from the original 
editions of these works. An edition of Bishop Seabury’s 
sermons was published some years after his death, with 
the following title: ‘“ Dzscourses on several Subjects. 
By Samuel Seabury, D.D., Bishop of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. In two volumes. Hudson: Published 
by William E. Norman, 1815.” It is noticeable that in 
this edition the second volume contains all the sermons 
included in the second volume of Swords’s original edi- 
tion of 1793, and also 3 of the 6 sermons which 
belong to the volume published by Swords in 1798, after 
the author's death. These sermons are numbered in 
Norman’s edition of 1815, xx., xxi., and xxii. The first 
volume of this edition contains the same sermons as the 
first volume of the 1793 edition and is prefaced by a 
portraiture of the author, poorly reproduced from Sharp's 
noble engraving of Duché’s painting now in Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford. 


(22.) A DISCOURSE petiverepD in St. JAMEsS’s CHURCH, IN 
New-Lonpon, On Tuesday the 23d of December, 1794; BEFORE AN 
ASSEMBLY OF FREE AND ACCEPTED MASONS, CONVENED for THE PUR- 
POSE OF INSTALLING A LODGE IN THAT CITY. By SAMUEL SEABURY, 
D).D., Bishop OF CONNECTICUT AND RHODE IsLAND. NEw-LONDON : 
PRINTED BY BROTHER SAMUEL GREEN, M.DCCXCV. [23 pages. 
Octavo.] 


This discourse on the text Heb. xiii. 1: ‘“‘ Let Broth- 
erly love continue,” was published in accordance with a 
resolution of ‘‘ Union-Lodge, New London,” appointing 
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‘‘a Committee to wait on our Right Reverend Brother 
Bishop Seabury, with the thanks of this Lodge for his 
sermon delivered to the Brethren this day; and to re- 
quest a copy of the same for the Press.” It was in- 
scribed to the Fraternity. 

(23.) Professor Hart, in the appendix to his reprint of 
Bishop Seabury’s Communion Office above mentioned 
[pp. 60, 61], thus describes, from a copy exhibited to 
him by the Librarian of the State of Connecticut, another 
tract of the Bishop’s publication : 

It is a 12mo volume, of fifteen sheets, not paged, 
with the following title-page : 


The | Psalter | or Psalms | of | David, | Pointed as they are to be 
sung or said in | Churches, | — | With the Order for Morning and Even- 
ing | Prayer Daily throughout the Year. | — | New London;: | Printed 
by Thomas C. Green, on the Parade. | 1795. | 


The contents are as follows: Morning Prayer; Even- 
ing Prayer (so much as is not in Morning Prayer) ; The 
Creed of S. Athanasius ; The Litany; Prayers; Thanks- 
givings; A Catechism; The Psalter; or Psalms of 
David. The services are those of the American Prayer 
Book, except, of course, the Athanasian Creed, which is 
taken from the English Book. The rubrics are omitted, 
but the different prayers and other parts of the services 
have the proper headings prefixed. Before the versicles 
the word “ Minister” is replaced by “ Priest,” except in 
the Litany; and the Canticles and Psalter have the 
musical colon in each verse, as in the English Prayer- 
book. Inthe Psalter, the Latin titles are omitted, and 
besides a few other changes of words, there is a substi- 
tution of a future tense for the imperative mood in pas- 
sages which might be called ‘damnatory;” thus Psalm 
v. 11 reads, ‘Thou wilt destroy them, O God; they 
shall perish through their own imaginations,” etc. 

After quoting the ‘ Advertisement,” in which the 
Bishop refers to the authority of Bishop Horne, of Nor- 
wich, and of Dr. Hammond, for the position that the of- 
fence sometimes taken at the supposed vindictive spirit 
of the imprecations which occur in some of the Psalms 
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ceases immediately, if we change the imperative for 
the future, of which the Hebrew is equally capable; 
Professor Hart further remarks [p. 62], “It would 
seem that the objections to the use of the ‘damna- 
tory clauses’ were pressed more strongly upon Bishop 
Seabury’s attention after the new Prayer Book had 
come into use, and that he adopted this method of 
obviating them. In fact, if tradition may be trusted, 
his special design in setting forth this revision of the 
Psalms was to quiet the mind of an influential member of 
his congregation, who was a relative of his. The num- 
ber of passages in which the imperative is thus replaced 
by the future is 97.” 

(24.) Dr. Beardsley, in the life of Bishop Seabury, 
above referred to, reprints another publication of a litur- 
gical character,* which appears without date, but which 
he notes in that part of the biography which records 
events between 1790 and 1795.t This is entitled, 


A Buriat OFFICE FOR INFANTS WHO DEPART THIS LIFE BEFORE 
THEY HAVE POLLUTED THEIR BAPTISM BY ACTUAL SIN. By BISHOP 
SEABURY. 


Dr. Beardsley remarks that a reprint of this office 
‘was issued at Newburyport, Mass., in 1809, preceded 
by a service for Fast Day, the Catechism, and selections 
from the Book of Common Prayer, for the use of fam- 
ilies—the whole making a little 32mo pamphlet of 32 
pages.’ ft 

(25.) In the Lent of 1795 acertain day was proclaimed 
by the civil authority a public feast day. No festal 
service, however, was held at S. James’s Church, New 
London, and the omission to observe the feast brought 
down upon the Bishop the wrath of an anonymous cor- 
respondent of the Connecticut Gazette, charging him and 
Churchmen of his views with disloyalty to the govern- 
ment, etc., and intimating that, although nothing could 


* Life of Bishop Seabury, by E. E. Beardsley, D.D. App. E, p. 488. 
+ bid., p. 430. 
$ Jdid., p. 430, sole. 
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justify the course which had been wpiniel, some and 

ogy, perhaps, might be becomingly offered for it. The 
answer to this appeared from the pen of the Bishop, but 
without his signature, in the Connecticut Gazette of 
March 19, 1795, entitled, Zhe Churchman’s Apology ; 
an article of about a column, setting forth soberly and 
with good temper, an outline of the Church year, and 
the principles of its observance by Churchmen, and point- 
ing out the want of principie which would be involved in 
their observance of a secular feast on the day of a sacred 
fast. Itis hardly necessary to say that the Apology was 
not accepted, being regarded by the anonymous corre- 
spondent as a serious aggravation of the original offence. 

No further notice appears to have been taken of the 
matter by the author of the Afology. 

Several papers of Bishop Seabury, besides the volume 
of sermons which has been mentioned, were printed after 
his death, although no collection of his works has been 
made. 

(26.) Bishop White’s memoirs contain in particular 
one letter of Bishop Seabury to the Rev. William Smith, 
D.D., of something more than 6 pages octavo. It 
would be difficult to find within the same compass a 
better indication of the author’s character, and of the 
nature of the influence exercised by him at that critical 
period of the history of the Church in this country than 
is to be observed in this letter. It is entitled to rank 
among the best-considered and most important of his 
publications.* 

(27.) In the year 1858 was contributed to the A merz- 
can Church Monthly, of New York, then under the able 
management of the Rev. Henry Norman Hudson, LL.D., 
a paper of Bishop Seabury’s which was imperfect and 
without date, but which was supposed by his grandson, 
Dr. Samuel Seabury, by whom it was contributed, to 
belong to about the period of his connection with St. 
Peter's, Westchester. The manuscript was numbered 





* Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, 
by William White, D. D., Bis shop of Pennsylvania, 2d edition. Pp. 286, 292. 
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for 78 pages, of which the first 8 8 Cincleding the title of the 
piece) were wanting, but, as to the rest, was in good 
preservation. It was printed under the title, prefixed by 
the editor, of Bzshop Seabury’s Anti-Calvinism, in the 
May and June numbers of 1858, comprising together 
somewhat over 20 pages octavo. The manuscript came 
to Dr. Seabury from his cousin Mrs. Isaac Wilkins, a 
grand-daughter of Bishop Seabury, and daughter-in-law 
of the Rev. Isaac Wilkins, D.D., the pre-Revolutionary 
friend of Bishop Seabury, and his successor, after the war, 
in the parish of S. Peter’s, Westchester. Appended to 
the manuscript was this note of Dr. Wilkins: “ N.B.— 
This is the work and handwriting of Bishop Samuel 
Seabury, and came into my possession in this mutilated 
state. Is. Wilkins.” 

(28.) In May, 1879, the Pennsylvania Corporation 
for the Relief of Widows and Orphans of Clergymen 
appointed a committee to procure and print such as 
might be found of the sermons preached in behalf of the 
Corporation in its early days, when it included not only 
Pennsylvania, but also New York and New Jersey. Mr. 
John William Wallace, of that committee, obtained from 
the present writer a copy of one of these sermons 
preached by Bishop Seabury, which was printed with 
the following title: 


A SERMON PREACHED IN CHRIST CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, BEFORE 
THE CORPORATION FOR THE RELIEF OF THE WIDOWS AND CHILDREN 
OF CLERGYMEN OF THE PROTESTANT EpiscopAL CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, AT THEIR ANNUAL MEETING, WEDNES- 
DAY, OCTOBER 7TH, 1789, AT PHILADELPHIA, Pa. By THE RIGHT 
REVEREND SAMUEL SeaBurRY, D.D., Bishop or Connecticut. (Now 
first printed for the Corporation from the original manuscript in posses- 
sion of his great-grandson, the Reverend W. J. Seabury, D.D.) Phila- 
delphia: Sherman & Co. 1880. [11 pages. Octavo.] 


III. Only one publication by the third of this series of writers is 
known to have appeared, and that under the following title : 


A SERMON PREACHED IN St. JAMES’s CHURCH, New LONDON, at 
THE FUNERAL OF THE Rev, WILLIAM GREEN, A.M. Who died De- 
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cember 26th, A.D. 1801, At. 30 years. By THE Rev. CHARLES 
SeaBury, Rector of St. James's Church, New London. New LONDON, 
PRINTED By S. GREEN, 1802. [12 pages. Octavo.] ] 


IV.—The published works of the Reverend Samuel 
Seabury, D.D., were numerous and varied. In the earlier 
and later parts of his life he contributed many articles 
to periodicals, and from his 33d to his 49th year he was 
himself the sole editor of 7e Churchman, and was thus 
charged with the duty of furnishing the leading editorial 
every week; a duty never, with, perhaps, one or two un- 
important exceptions—as he was understood by the pres- 
ent writer to say—transferred to another. It would be, 
of course, out of the question toattempt here even a cata- 
logue of these productions. Some of them, however, 
will be noted in order of time along with the more formal 
publications of book and pamphlet. 

His contributions to the journal of the Institute at 
Flushing, Long Island, are first to be named. This 
journal was a monthly magazine, carried on by the 
Reverend William A. Muhlenburg, in aid of the Flush- 
ing Institute, designed for the purposes of higher 
Christian education. Mr. Seabury was associated with 
him as one of his professors, and frequently contributed 
to this magazine, which was primarily for the benefit of 
the students. Some of these contributions were— 

(1.) On the Proper Motives of Study, in the form 
of a letter from a father to a son, a pupil in the Institute, 
December, 1832. 

(2.) Letter on Christian Manners, April, 1833. 

(3.) An address before the Eunontan Soctety of the 
Institute on ‘“‘ Homer,” contributed to the journal in 
two numbers, May and June, 1834. 

These and other papers contributed to the journal, 
including one or two metrical compositions, versions of 
Latin hymns or paraphrases of Scripture, cover about 
50 pages octavo. 

(4.) Mr. Seabury’s first pamphlet was an Fssay on 
the Study of the Classics on Christian Principles, de- 
signed as the prospectus of an undertaking which he had 
planned, but which was never carried out, of editing the 
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classics with expurgations and with comments vat moral 
and religious bearing. It was published in 1831. 

(5.) The next formal publication was that of a small 
book of 83 pages, which grew out of an address 
delivered in the Chapel of the Flushing Institute, and 
entitled— 


THE EFFICACY OF A MOTHER'S PRAYERS; ILLUSTRATED IN THE 
CONVERSION AND LABORS OF AUGUSTINE, BisHoPp OF HIPPO, A NAR- 
RATIVE DELIVERED IN THE CHAPEL OF THE INSTITUTE, at Flushing, 
L. I. ‘Si mater non orassest Augustinus non preadicasset.” Pub- 
lished by, and for the benefit of, the Heber (Missionary) Society, New 
York. Printed at the Protestant Episcopal Press. M.DCCC.XXXIII. 


(6.) A BRIEF VIEW OF THE ORIGIN AND RESULTS OF EPISCOPACY 
IN THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. A DISCOURSE DELIVERED IN St. LuKeE’s CuuRCcH, New 
YORK, ON THE SUNDAY AFTER THE DECEASE OF THE RIGHT REVEREND 
WituiaM Wuirte, D.D., Late Senior Bishop of said Church. By THE 
Rev. SAMUEL SEABURY. NEW-YORK PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL PRESS, 
Print. M.DCCCXXXVI.” [Octavo. 29 pages. ] 


(7.) In 1838 was published in pamphlet form an 
Essay from Zhe Churchman of May 12, of 8 pages, 
octavo, double columns: entitled, Salvadzlity of the 
Heathen. 

(8.) This essay occasioned much adverse criticism 
and controversy, and was followed by the publication 
of another essay in Zhe Churchman of June 9g the 
same year, which also appeared in pamphlet form, 8 
pages, octavo, double columns, and was entitled, Vzn- 
dication of the Postulates of the Essay on the “ Sal- 
vabtlity of the Heathen.” 

(9.) The course of discussion on this subject led to 
another essay, or historical sketch, entitled, Zhe Prim- 
ttive Church, the Greek Church, and Protestant Epis- 
copal Church versus Roman Catholicism and Calvinism 
on the subject of Absolute Decrees. [Octavo, 8 pages, 
double columns. | 

(10.) Another essay, editorial like those mentioned, 
is entitled, Posztion of the Church, Bishop H. U. Onder- 
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donk's Charge on he Ainaiaanit. dee gentium 
sumus? Quam rempublicam habemus?  [Octavo, 
eight pages, double columns. ] 

(11.) In the year 1843 Mr. Arthur Carey, of the 
senior class of the General Theological Seminary, was 
examined by a special committee appointed for the 
purpose of ascertaining his fitness for ordination to the 
Diaconate. This committee, consisting of the Rev. 
Drs. Berrian, McVickar, Seabury, Hugh Smith, and 
Henry Anthon, and the Rev. Messrs. Price, Higbee, 
and Haight, subjected Mr. Carey to a very severe and 
protracted examination in consequence of certain al- 
leged leanings on his part to Romish doctrines, and re- 
ported to the Bishop their satisfaction; the Rev. Drs. 
Smith and Anthon dissenting. The ordination of Mr. 
Carey, being in process at S. Stephen’s Church, New 
York, on the first Sunday in July, was interrupted by 
the reading of a written protest by the Rev. Dr. Smith, 
and another by the Rev. Dr. Anthon, calling upon the 
Bishop to refrain from the imposition of hands. The 
Bishop’s answer, in effect, was that the case of these 
objections had been already considered, and the ordina- 
tion went on to its completion. 

Out of this scene grew much publication, and a good 
deal besides. The editorials of 7he Churchman from 
July 8 to August 26, with some articles contributed, 
were gathered by the editor into a pamphlet of 116 
pages, octavo, with the following title: 


A FULL AND TRUE STATEMENT OF THE EXAMINATION AND ORDINA- 
TION OF Mr. ARTHUR CAREY. TAKEN FROM “ THE CHURCHMAN ”’ OF 
JuLy 8, 15, 22, 29, AND AUGUST 5s 12, 19, AND 26, WITH AN APPEN- 
pix. New YoRK: PUBLISHED BY JAMES A. SPARKS. Churchman’s 
Bookstore, 109 Nassau Street. 1843. 


(12.) The Rev. Mr. Carey, in the September follow- 
ing his ordination, became, by unanimous invitation from 
the vestry, an assistant minister of the Church of the 
Annunciation, New York, of which Dr. Seabury was 
rector, but did not long survive the appointment. His 
exercise of the duties of his position was limited to 
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about three months, after which he fell ill, and, in the 
spring of 1844, embarking with his father for Havana, de- 
parted this life before the completion of the voyage, on 
the 4th of April, at the age of 21 years and 10 months. 
His body was committed to the deep, about twenty 
miles N.E. of the Moro Castle, on the following day, 
being Good Friday, and a sermon commemorative of 
him was preached by his friend, the rector of the An- 
nunciation, and afterward published with the following 


title : 


THE JOY OF THE SAtnts; A DISCOURSE ON THE THIRD SUNDAY 
AFTER Easter, A.D. M.DCCCXLIV. BEING THE FIRST SUNDAY AFTER 
THE INTELLIGENCE OF THE DEATH OF THE Rey, ARTHUR CAREY A.M., 
An Assistant Minister in the Church of the Annunciation, New York. 
By THE Rev. SAMUEL SEABURY, D.D., RECTOR OF SAID CHURCH. 
‘‘ Blessed be he of the Lord who hath not left off his kindness to the 
living and to the dead.” New York: PuBLISHED By JAMES A. 
SPARKS, 109 Nassau Street, 1844. (Octavo, 28 pages.) Respectfully 
inscribed to JOHN CAREY THE FATHER OF ARTHUR, 


(13.) THE RELATION OF THE CLERGY AND Laity: A DISCOURSE 
PREACHED IN ST. PauL’s CHAPEL AND ST. CLEMENTS’ CHURCH, N, 
York By THE Rev. SAMUEL SEABURY, D.D., Rector of the Church of 
the Annunciation. New York: Henry M. ONDERDONK, Publisher, 
25 John Street, 1844. An octavo pamphlet of twenty four pages, 
with the following inscription: To HORACE BINNEY, ESQ., THE 
FRIEND AND JUDICIOUS ADVISER OF THE CLERGY (MOST JUDICIOUS 
WHEN LEAST HEEDED), @his Discourse is Dedicated, py onE wHo 
IS THANKFUL FOR HIS COUNSEL IN THE CHURCH, THOUGH A STRANGER 
TO HIS PERSON. 


(14.) On the 3 day of January, 1845, the Rt. Rev. 
Benjamin Tredwell Onderdonk, D.D., Bishop of New 
York, was by the sentence of a Court of Bishops con- 
vened in the city of New York, suspended from the 
office of a Bishop in the Church of Gon, and from all the 
functions of the sacred ministry. Firmly persuaded of 
Bishop Onderdonk’s innocence of the charges on which 
he had been arraigned; of the insufficiency of the evi- 
dence on which the judgment had been founded, and 
of the injustice, as well as the invalidity of the sentence 
imposed upon him, Dr. Seabury exerted all his power in 
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every petition in » whith he awed related to an Bishop 
and the Church as rector, editor, presbyter of the Dio- 
cese, and member of the Standing Committee of New 
York, in the defence of the Bishop, and the endeavor to 
have him righted in public estimation and restored to 
the exercise of his office. Several papers resulting from 
this effort, being first published in 7Ze Churchman, were 
put into pamphlet form. The first of these was a sermon 
preached at the Church of the Annunciation on the sec- 
ond day after the pronouncement of the sentence, and 
entitled : 


A SERMON py THE Rev. SAMUEL SEABURY, D.D., in reference 
to the trial of the Right Rev’d Benj. T. Onderdonk, D.D., Bishop of 
the Diocese of New York. Preached in the Church of the Annuncia- 
tion, on Sunday, January 5, 1845. [7 pages, octavo, double columns, 
from the text, ‘I was dumb with silence ; I held my peace, even from 
good ; and my sorrow was stirred.’’ Ps. XXXIx, 2.| 


This was followed by— 


(15.) THE Catumnious Ear: A SERMON, PREACHED IN THE 
CHURCH OF THE ANNUNCIATION, ON SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY, BY THE 
Rev. SAMUEL SeaBury, D.D. ‘ From Zhe Churchman of February 
1, 1845.’’ Eight pages, octavo, from the text, Proverbs, xvi, 4. “A 
wicked doer giveth heed to false lips; and a liar giveth ear to a 
naughty tongue,” with an extract, as an appendix, from an essay on 
“The Government of the Tongue,” by the author of ‘*The Whole 
Duty of Man,” entitled, ‘‘ Of Lying Defamation.’ 

















(16.) A series of papers containing matter which origi- 
nally appeared in Zhe Churchman was published as a 
volume about the year 1847, under the title of the Vozce 
of Truth. The volume in possession of the present 
writer is without the formality of a general title-page, 
but appears with a Preface and six numbers, each of 
which, except the first, is marked on a front sheet with 
its number in the sequence, and with the title: 











Tue Voice or TRuTH, or An Examination of the Procecdings 
ON THE PRESENTMENT, TRIAL, AND SENTENCE OF THE RIGHT Rev. 
BENJAMIN T. ONDERDONK, D.D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of New York. 
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In the first number the front sheet has apparently 
been removed through the inadvertence of the binder, 
the sheet containing the preface taking its place. Of 
the 6 papers, number 5, of 34 pages, was written by 
the Hon. Isaac T. Redfield, at that time a Judge of 
the Supreme Court of the State of Vermont ; the pref- 
ace and the first 4 papers of 155 pages, consecutively 
numbered, being the work of Dr. Seabury. It is pre- 
sumed that number 6, of 36 pages, was, with the excep- 
tion of 2 articles, contributed to Zhe Churchman, and 
included in it, also from his pen. 


(17.) CONFESSION AS HELD BY THE ANGLICAN CHURCH; DE- 
SIGNED CHIEFLY AS AN ANTIDOTE TO A PAMPHLET ENTITLED “ VOICI 
OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH.” ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN “ THE 
CHURCHMAN,” APRIL 21, By A PRESBYTER OF THE D1IocEse oF NEw 
York. ‘Admonetur omnis ztas posse jam fieri, quod jam factum 
vidimus.” NEw YorK: E. P ALLEN, CHURCHMAN OFFICE, M,.DCCCXLIX. 


A tract of 35 pages, duodecimo, contributed by Dr. 
Seabury to The Churchman, after he had ceased to be 
its editor, as a review, and containing quotations from 
the writings of leading divines of the Church of Eng- 
land on the subject of Confession. 

18.) A pastoral letter to the members of the Church 
of the Annunciation on the occasion of the recommen- 
dation by the Standing Committee of the use of certain 
prayers during the visitation of the cholera in the sum- 
mer of 1849. [Duodecimo, 12 pages. ] 

(19.) Dr. Seabury was also the author of the address 
presented by the Standing Committee of the Diocese of 
New York (of which he was at the time a member) to 
the House of Bishops, in 1850, printed in the form of an 
octavo pamphlet, of 16 pages, and entitled, 


THE PRAYER OF THE Diocese oF NEw YorRK TO THE HOUSE OF 
BISHOPS OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, FOR RELIEF FROM 
SUFFERINGS CONSEQUENT ON THE SENTENCE OF THE EPISCOPAL Court 
IN JANUARY, 1845.* 


* This paper is printed in the Journal of the Convention of the Diocese of New 
York for 1851, p. 58. App. B. 
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(20.) Another public Church paper of which Dr. Sea- 
bury was the author was the reply of the Standing Com- 
mittee to the letter of the Archbishop of Canterbury ad- 
dressed to the “‘ Acting Bishop of the Diocese of New 
York,” March 28, 1851, inviting the Diocese to join 
with the Colonial and English Churches in the solemn 
commemoration of the third jubilee of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, to 
commence on June 16th in the same year, that being 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing 
of the Society’s charter.* 

(21.) In December of the year 1852 the Rt. Rev. L. 
S. Ives, D.D., Bishop of North Carolina, resigned his 
office, and made his submission to the see of Rome. This 
defection occasioned the delivery of two sermons, in the 
Lent of 1853, to the people of the Church of the Annun- 
ciation by their rector, which were published with a 
full series of valuable notes covering the various points 
of the controversy with Rome in respect to Anglican 
orders. This work, an octavo of 174 pages, is en- 
titled, 


Tue Continuity or THE Church of England iy THe SixTEENTH 
Century: €wo Disconrses WiItH AN APPENDIX AND NOTES, BY THE 
Rev. SAMUEL SEABuRY, D.D., Rector of the Church of the Annnn- 
ciation, New-Dork. ‘‘We do not challenge a new Church, a new 
religion, or new Holy Orders; we obtrude no innovation upon others, 
nor desire to have any obtruded on ourselves ; we pluck up the weeds, 
but retain all the plants of saving truth.” BrRamMHALL “Concors Ro- 
manae et reformatae Ecclesiae fides, Neutrius opinio, mihi religio est.” 
New-Pork ; PupNEy AnD Russet, No. 79 John. Street, 1853. 

(22.) REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE Ascertainment 
and Defining of Parishes. : 


This paper was presented to the Convention of the 
Diocese of New York in 1862. It was printed with a 
minority report signed by Hon. Murray Hoffman, in an 
octavo pamphlet of 14 pages. 

(23.) An article of about 14 pages on the subject of 


* Journal of N. Y. Convention, 1851, p. 74. App. C. 
¢ See Journal N. Y. Convention, 1862, p. 68, and App. IV., p. 265. 
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PoLyGamy, contributed to the Minantein Church Monthly 
of January, 1857. 

(24.) The Rev. John Murray Forbes, D.D., having 
some ten years before given in his adhesion to the Ro- 
man obedience and received Romish re-ordination, re- 
considered the judgment upon which this action had 
been based, and, in the autumn of 1859 disowned and 
withdrew himself from the alleged jurisdiction of the 
Papal See. The ground upon which he rested his aban- 
donment of the Communion of Rome was, that the re- 
taining of it often involved the violation of the private 
conscience, and led the individual to acquiesce in what 
was opposed to moral truth and justice. The rector of 
the Annunciation availed himself of the occasion to de- 
liver a discourse upon the right of man to govern his 
moral actions on his direct accountability to his Maker ; 
a discourse which met with great acceptance among the 
leading minds of his congregation, and which he was 
urged to publish. The state of the public feeling at this 
time, however, was such that he was unwilling to lay be- 
fore the people an emphatic declaration of a principle which 
was in many quarters not so much admitted as fanatically 
perverted, without also stating with equal emphasis the 
correlative principle of the responsibility of the individ- 
ual for the proper exercise of the right to act according 
to the dictates of his conscience. In respect to the tend. 
ency of the Roman system to blind and enslave the 
conscience, the sermon was a salutary warning; but ex- 
treme Protestants, and others who had outgrown even 
Protestantism, and who were bringing the Constitution 
and laws of their country to the test of their individual 
will, and alleging this under the name of Conscience, in 
justification of contempt and contravention of those laws, 
had certainly little need of such a warning, but rather, 
of one of another sort. There followed, therefore, an- 
other sermon, intended to enforce man’s duty of govern- 
ing his moral actions according to the commands of his 
Maker; and the two were published, with notes, in 
a pamphlet of 61 pages, octavo, under the following 
title: 
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THE SUPREMACY AND OBLIGATION OF CONSCIENCE : CONSIDERED 
WITH REFERENCE TO THE OPPOSITE ERRORS OF ROMANISM AND PROTES- 
TANTISM, BY THE Rev. SAMUEL SEABURY, D.D., RECTOR OF THE 
CHURCH OF THE ANNUNCIATION, NEW York. NEw York, DANIEL 
Dana, JR., 381 Broadway, 1860. 


(25.) The date of the last-named publication will serve 
to indicate the particular phase of the error of insubor- 
dination to the authority of law, on the plea of con- 
science, which the author had in mind. The anti-slavery 
agitation, which had long prevailed in the Northern 
States, was now beginning to yield its full fruits. The 
argument had ceased to be upon the question of the law- 
fulness or expediency of the peculiar institution of the 
South, as the subject of complaint was sometimes called, 
and was waged against the authority which sanctioned 
it. In other words, the contest was now not only upon 
political grounds, but also on moral grounds. The duty 
of obedience to such laws of the country as sanctioned 
the institution was scouted, upon the theory of the con- 
flict of those laws with an alleged Higher Law, the au- 
thority of which was based, not upon the Divine Revela- 
tion, but upon certain abstract notions of justice derived 
from supposed teachings of Nature. And such was the 
extent to which this theory was applied that it carried its 
devotees in some quarters to the position, not only, that 
if human laws countenanced slavery (which could not be 
denied), then those human laws were of no obligation ; 
but further, that if the Bible countenanced slavery (the 
abundant proofs of which it had become too much trouble 
for them to refute), then the Bible was no Divine Revela- 
tion. It was to controvert this position, which he re- 
garded as contrary to fundamental principles of govern- 
ment and religion, and which was shocking to him, both 
as a citizen and as a Christian, that Dr. Seabury under- 
took to show that in the simple relation of master and 
slave (which he regarded as merely a form of civil gov- 
ernment), apart from abuses, which it was the proper 
province of laws pervaded with the spirit of the Gospel 
of Curist to rectify, there was nothing contrary to the 
Law of Nature. An essay, in which he embodied some 
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thoughts on this subject, for the consideration of per- 
sonal friends, grew, upon further deliberation, into a 
volume, which was published in January, 1861, with the 
following title: 


AMERICAN SLAVERY DISTINGUISHED FROM THE SLAVERY OF ENG- 
LISH THEORISTS AND JUSTIFIED BY THE LAW OF NATURE. By THE 
Rev. SAMUEL SEABURY, D.D., AUTHOR oF ‘DISCOURSES ON THE 
SUPREMACY AND OBLIGATION OF CONSCIENCE.” 

Atqui nos legem bonam a mala nulla alia nisi NArURAE NoRMA 
dividere possumus. Cicero De Leg. Lib. i. Sect. 16. 


(26.) In the spring of 1861 the Bishop of New York 
was called to his rest; and, on the Sunday following his 
death, a sermon commemorative of him was preached 
by its rector at the Annunciation, which had been since 
the Bishop’s suspension from official duty his parish 
church, and for 17 years the place of his usual weekly 
and daily resort. It was thought best that the funeral 
services should be held in Trinity Church, and, at the 
request of the late Bishop’s family, and with the sanc- 
tion of his successor in office, it became the duty of 
Dr. Seabury to preach the funeral sermon. The dis- 
course delivered the Sunday previous at the Annuncia- 
tion was now, with slight alterations, repeated, and was 
afterward published by the Vestry of Trinity Church, 
for gratuitous distribution, making, with an appendix 
containing Resolutions of the Clergy, etc., an octavo 
pamphlet of 40 pages. The following is a copy of the 
title-page : 

‘« Witness unto the Truth.” 

A SERMON PREACHED IN TRINITY CHURCH, NEW York, ON TUEs- 
DAY, May 71TH, 1861, AT THE FUNERAL OF THE RIGHT REVEREND 
BENJAMIN TREDWELL ONDERDONK, D.D., BisHop OF THE DIOCESE 
oF New YorRK, AND PROFESSOR OF THE NATURE, MINISTRY AND 
POLITY OF THE CHURCH IN THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
OF THE PROTESTANT EpiscopaAL CHuRCH. By SAMUEL SEABURY, 
D.D., RECTOR OF THE CHURCH OF THE ANNUNCIATION, NEW YORK. 

** Let me fall now into the hand of the Lorn; for very great are his 


mercies ; but let me not fallinto the hand of man.”’ 1 CHRON. xxi. 13. 
New YORK: MASON BROTHERS, 5 & 7 MERCER STREET, 1861, 


(27.) Soine years afterward the Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg, 
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editing a poem et Mrs. Browning, called Zhe Virgin 
Mary to the Child Fesus, took occasion to disparage 
the doctrine of the perpetual virginity of the Mother of 
our Lorn, which led Dr. Seabury to make a statement 
of the Catholic tradition on the subject, with a reference 
to the teachings of the Creeds and formularies of the 
Church, and the testimonies of her divines to their legiti- 
mate meaning. This tract was accompanied by an essay 
of the Rev. Milo Mahan, D. D., on the identity of James, 
“the brother of our Lorn,” with James, the son of 
Alpheeus. Faguen, these works make up a charming 
little volume of 72 pages, duodecimo, with the follow. 


ing title-page : 


MARY THE VIRGIN ; As COMMEMORATED IN THE CHURCH 
OF CHRIST. By THe Rev. SAMUEL Seasury, D.D., Rector of the 
Church of the Annunciation, New York, and Professor of Biblical 
Learning, &c., in the General Theological Seminary. To wHICH Is 
ANNEXED AN Essay on “‘{Qho was James, the Lord's Brother?” 
3y THE Rev, M. Mauan, D.D., Rector of St Paul’s Church, Balti- 


more, Md. 
Nensdhi AI Mesn APA 


Isaiah vii. 14. 
Ti rapabyxny pvdagov. 
—l. Tim. vi. 20. 


“THe CHURCH—A KEEPER AND A WITNESS OF Hoty Writ.” 
Article XX. 


New Dork: Porr & Amery, Pusiisners, Nos. 5 & 13 COOPER 
UNION, 1868. 


(28.) A letter of Dr. Seabury to Rev. Dr. Haight, 
upholding the obligation of deference to the authority of 
Episcopal judgment as to matters indifferent, that is, 
neither commanded nor forbidden by law, was included 
in a pamphlet [octavo, 30 pages], published under the 
following title: 


Correspondence touching the action of The American Church Union 
in the case of The Rev. C olin C. Tate, of Ohio. New York: Pott & 
Amery, Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, 1869. 
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(29.) The testimony of Eusebius in regard to St. Peter's Disit to 
Rome ; being a Review of “An old Roman question revived, Was St. 
Peter ever in and Bishop of Rome? by Rev. Edwin Harwood, D.D.,’ 
by the Rev. Samuel Seabury, D.D., Professor of “ Biblical Learning ” 
in the General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 


Srijxere, GdeAGoi, xa Kpareite Tas mapdoces, ds edidaybyre. 


“ New York : 1871. [duodecimo, 41 pages, originally contributed 
to Zhe Church Journal.|” 


(30.) The work which engaged the leisure thoughts 
of the last three years of Dr. Seabury’s life, and which 
was published but a few months before his death, and 
which, in power of profound and abstruse thought, as 
well as in point of literary elegance, equals, if it does 
not exceed, any of his former productions, was— 

THE ‘THEORY AND Use or THE CHURCH CALENDAR, IN 
THE MEASUREMENT AND DISTRIBUTION OF TIME; BEING AN ACCOUNT OF 
THE ORIGIN AND USE OF THE CALENDAR: OF ITS REFORMATION FROM 
THE OLD TO THE NEW STYLE ; AND OF ITS ADAPTATION TO THE USE OF 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH BY THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT UNDER GEORGE 
THE SECOND. By THE Rev. SAMUEL SEABURY, D.D., PROFESSOR OF 
*‘ BIBLICAL LEARNING,” ETC., IN THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


=n éorw ” Hpepa, kar Sy éorw H vis, 
Dy KaTnpriow jAvov Kal wednvnv’ 
Xb éroinoas wavta Ta Spa TIS Ys, 


@€pos kat cap Xv éroinoas. 
Wad. OF. Ad Vat. exem. fidem. 


Quid est quod arctum circulum 
Sol jam recurrens deserit ? 
Christusne terris nascitur, 
Qui lucis auget tramitem ? 
PRUDENTIUS, Octavo Kal. Jan. 


New York: Pott, Younc & Co., CoopeR UNION, FourRTH AVE- 
NUE, 1872. [Octavo, 224 pp.] 


(31.) Some of Dr. Seabury’s writings were published 
after his death in a volume including, with a series of 
ten sermons, the following papers : 
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(a.) An abstract [by the editor of the volume] of sev- 
eral contributions to the Church Fournal, on the pro- 
posed removal of the Filioque from the Nicene Creed. 

(4.) A letter to a friend on the meaning of the words 
of the Institution of the Holy Eucharist. 

(c.) An abstract of several contributions to the Church 
Fournal in reference to the Holy Eucharist. 

(a.) The question of non-communicating attendance 
at the celebration of the Holy Eucharist, considered with 
reference to the statutes of the General Theological 
Seminary, and the judgment of the Church. 


WILiiaM JoNES SEABURY. 











MONASTICISM AND MONASTIC VOWS. 


HE subject of monasticism has become one of re- 
vived interest in our day and Church, from a 
recent event which seemed to lead toward its introduc- 
tion in some form among us. Much discussion was 
evoked, some hard names were given, and perhaps a 
little ignorance of the great subject exposed. It is an 
easy matter to condemn when prejudice or misappre- 
hension prevents a just and comprehensive view. But 
the old proverb, ‘‘Give a dog a bad name and then 
hang him,” will not always lead to the discovery of 
truth, or to strict justice toward the condemned. 

Our subject relates to an order of men in the Church 
which, from a very early date, exerted a great influence 
in the Christian world, and became a controlling power 
in making the history of the Church, and shaping that 
of the civilised word. We cannot well consider the 
history of monasticism apart from monastic vows. The 
two are blended so closely as to be inseparable in a 
general view of the subject. 

We have not the temerity to attempt its history, or 
to present more than a very imperfect sketch of its rise 
and progress and final consolidation under fixed rules 
and order, and solemn and perpetual vows. Viewed 
from our standpoint, monasticism presents one of the 
strangest problems in human history. To analyse it 
would be difficult, because to an impartial mind the 
good and the evil in it may seem so blended as to be 
inseparable. It appeared in its active life and potent 
influence amid the stirring events of a period of social 
disruption and confusion. It must be acknowledged as 
a controlling factor in the great forces which then made, 
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or remoulded society, and shaped the history of the 
Church for ages. He will greatly err who sees monas- 
ticism, in the haze of a romantic distance; encircled with 
the aureola of sanctity, and as only a band of saintly 
persons, men and women, struggling with heroic might 
to reach a higher and holier plane of perfection in the 
Christian life. And he would err as greatly who will 
see monasticism as only a morbid excrescence upon 
Christianity, with blemishes and vices inseparable from 
its very being; and although accidentally productive of 
some good in the world, yet as fundamentally wrong 
and tending only to evil and mischief. An impartial 
examination of an institution which was such an im- 
portant element in the history of the Church for long 
ages will, we believe, greatly modify either of these 
verdicts. He will find cause for something else than 
blind anathemas who is disposed wholly to condemn ; 
and as likely he will find cause to modify his state- 
ments if disposed to give unqualified praise. 

The secret of the almost resistless power which 
monasticism swayed for ages was in the few and simple 
vows, which, for convenience, we may call ‘monastic 
vows.” They are commonly enumerated as, Poverty, 
Celibacy, and Obedience. These, or their equivalents, 
were the rod of its power, by which it brought the 
Western Christian world under its sway, and held it for 
ages in subjection, and still exerts an influence not the 
less potent because out of sight in these days of rush 
and vapory display. We purposely use the word “ celi- 
bacy,” instead of the more usual one, “ chastzty,” be- 
cause the vow of chastity is on every baptised one— 
taken at the baptismal font, and involving a deadly sin 
in its violation. It is the bright virtue which may shine 
even more radiantly in the married state than in the 
cell or cloister. Its symbol, the White Cross, is on the 
banner unfurled over the Christian home of the house- 
holds of the Church, as well as on that which hangs 
out on monastic walls. 

It was these vows which gave to monasticism its 
adamantine cohesion, its wonderful discipline, its unity 
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of will and purpose and action—indeed, its resistless 
power in the Church and over men. Their strict and 
cheerful obedience confirmed this power, and kept it 
firm and unshaken ; their violation in gross disobedience 
became the Nemesis which brought upon it the world’s 
heavy condemnation. 

And thus the history of these vows becomes almost 
the history of monasticism in its rise and power. It is 
important to keep in mind the significant fact, alluded 
to by Clement of Alexandria, that, strictly speaking, 
monasticism was not the offspring of Christianity. It 
was an adaptation. The monastic life, z.c., a life of 
solitude spent in religious exercises and contemplation 
and discipline, has its history in ages long anterior to 
Christianity, and prevailed in religions other than the 
Jewish or Christian. Celibacy, and the abstaining from 
meats and wine, and the practice of asceticism were re- 
quired in Buddhist monks and priests ages before S. 
Anthony. Monachism, then, is not peculiar to the 
Church. It came from Oriental influences, and was 
adopted by the Church with but little authority from 
the precepts, and still less from the life of our Lorp and 
his Apostles. It must be viewed then, not as the off- 
spring, but as the adopted child of the Church. That 
adoption was not by a single act, but in a progressive 
growth during a long period, with surroundings and 
necessities which led to its development, and, as we 
think, wisely, to its wonderful adaptation to meet the 
great needs, and by its ministrations of mercy and 
charity to lighten the woes which then oppressed 
humanity. 

The practice of asceticism from religious motives in 
the Church is coeval with its history. Every age has 
its type of a saintly and its ideal of a consecrated life. 
The devout Jew of our Lorp’s time had his. John the 
Baptist led a half-hermit life, as did Elijah, his prototype. 
The step to monachism, pure and simple, was an easy 
one to the early followers of Curist. A peculiar relig- 
ious temperament, and the stress of persecution, and the 
revolting vices which opposed all that was pure and holy, 
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made many flee from the maddening crowd and the din 
and strife of tongues, to seek in the quiet wilderness a 
refuge for a weary soul. And thus began the hermzt- 
life, the first and simplest form of monachism. Every 
reader of Church history knows that the asceticism of 
the second century of the Church, which had been con- 
fined to private life, soon began to develop itself in more 
definite form, and draw its line in the baptismal conse- 
crated life of the members of the Church. It began even 
in the Apostolic age, and stimulated by circumstances 
within and without the Church, it appeared in its dis- 
tinct phase as a life separated from the common life of 
Christians. The loneliness of the desert wilds of Egypt 
and Syria, the mountain-caverns, and even the demon- 
painted tombs, became the solitude dwellings of men and 
women who sought to flee from the snares of a world 
they had renounced, and to subdue the lusts of the flesh 
by mortifications, and to attain a higher peace and purity 
and spiritual life by “‘ keeping the body under and bring- 
ing it into subjection.” We moderns may ridicule the 
holy emaciation and saintly dirtiness then so esteemed 
as marks of superior sanctity. No doubt many of them 
were fanatical, deceived, deluded. Their mode of re- 
ligious life was a mistaken one. They may have been 
superstitious ; some of them were ignorant, and many 
insane. We may not judge them too severely. The 
grotesque in their solitary mode of life has been brought 
out in bold relief, and exposed, justly perhaps, by Mr. 
Lecky and others. But misguided though they were, 
yet they were sincere. We are to take the state of the 
times into our account. It was when suicide was held 
to be a high virtue, and self-indulgence in all the ‘lusts 
of the flesh” was the law. The life of the hermit in his 
self-denial and self-discipline and religious contemplation 
was a loud and living protest, adapted to the times, 
against the wild sensuality and voluptuousness and 
almost universal corruption which reigned. Whatever 
may be our judgment, heroic evils called for heroic reme- 
dies. Those hermits had the respect of the men of their 
day. The protest of their lives was felt. Even em- 
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perors visited their cells and craved their counsel and 
blessing. 

The solitary hermit life thus seems to have been the 
first form of Christian monachism. No vows were made 
of a nature now understood as that of monastic vows. 
The hermit could return to his home and social life at 
his will. Still the reputation of this solitary life, thus 
spent to serve Gop and save the soul, had an attractive 
influence; there was something captivating in it to the 
average Christian mind of that age. There was also 
the old and wide-spread idea that evil was inherent in 
matter, and consequently the mortification and “ neglect 
of the body” were necessary for acceptance with Gop 
and the purification of the soul. This old idea was 
deeply rooted and had become almost a human instinct. 
It associated itself with the ideal of perfection in the 
minds of men in that age. 

A hermit whose reputation for sanctity was wide- 
spread, and the power of whose prayers in a credulous 
age extended to the miraculous, would naturally bring 
around him many who wished to escape the strife of the 
world without and within, and who with weary souls and 
fevered nerves sighed for deliverance. The Gospel 
had taught them the awful value and dignity of the soul, 
and the deep peril of its loss, and the doctrine of per- 
sonal responsibility, and a coming day of judgment. 
They, too, would seek a resting-place in the wilderness 
where they could escape sin and save their souls. It 
seemed to them a duty, as men then interpreted the 
precepts of the Gospel in reference to a Christian life. 
They would seek to live near to one whose prayers were 
deemed so potent, and whose counsel bordered upon 
the Divine. They would imitate his devotions and 
adopt his rule of living. And thus “ hermit communi- 
ties” began to spring up around some centre, with 
common rules of living, and even common devotions. 
This is a historical fact familiar to all. 

We may regard this as the first development of mon- 
achism from its simpler form of life. It left its cradle 
and began another stage of growth in the cenobitic 
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communities which swarmed hom. T hebes to the Delta 
in Egypt, and in the desert places of Syria. Thousands 
of these communities existed, with some rules of com- 
mon observance, and many departures from the primitive 
simplicity of the solitary monk in his cell. It required 
some born leader to appear, who could bring into some 
shape and bind together these increasing multitudes 
under some common rules, and establish some uniform- 
ity in this chaotic diversity. This leader appeared in S. 
Anthony, the Egyptian hermit, who with S. Pachomius, 
in the latter part of the third century, gave to monas- 
ticism a more regular form. The reputed rule of S. 
Anthony was the rule under which the monks of the 
desert lived for ages, and do even to the present day. 
But wide as monachism had spread, it seemed to have 
but one ruling purpose, that of the personal work of 
saving the soul. Sin, and Heaven, and Hell and its 
torments, and the soul’s eternal danger were realities so 
certain and stern as to make the soul’s salvation the 
one supreme purpose of life. <A religious life was to 
leave the world in its duties as well as dangers, and 
enter into the sacred enclosure where men gave them- 
selves up to the exercises of religion. Still it would 
seem that ‘‘ monastic vows,” as we understand them, 
were not required. The Church recognised the order, 
but seemed as yet diffident in giving her sanction to any 
rule which would make the obligation life-long and irrev- 
ocable. The hermit life was essentially individualistic, 
and the cenobite communities of Egypt and the East 
were a huge aggregation of units rather than a living 
organisation as ‘‘many members in one body.” But at 
length one appeared—a deservedly great name in the 
Eastern Church, and not much less in the Western 
Church to this day—S. Basil in the desert of Pontus, 
himself a monk among the solitudes of that region. Of 
strictest and saintliest life, disciples gathered around 
him. He saw the inevitable evils which must arise in 
multitudes living in name, at least, a religious life, with- 
out a rule whose discipline would bring under order and 
obligation a system that was spreading itself over the 
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Church. He found it necessary to embody in a code 
of written laws the rules for their conduct. These were 
promulgated in 363, and received the sanction of Pope 
Liberius. The new order spread with wonderful rapid- 
ity throughout the East. S. Basil strongly recommended 
the vow of “perpetual obligation” on admission into 
the monastic order. This seemed to have been a nov- 
elty in its history before his time. 

Monachism was introduced in the west by S. Atha- 
nasius, in 341, during his visit to Rome, and spread 
throughout Italy. When Rufinus translated the Basilian 
rule into Latin, 30 years afterward, it soon became 
the basis of all existing monastic institutions, and gave a 
vigorous impulse to monasticism in Southern Europe, 
in the rapid increase of the ‘‘ Monks of S. Basil,” who 
are very numerous in Spain at the present day. 

But these Basilian monasteries were independent of 
each other, and although calling themselves by a com- 
mon name, there was great diversity in practice, with 
often a medley of different rules within the same walls. 
Besides this, the seclusive and meditative spirit of the 
East did not meet the active and aggressive spirit of the 
West. It was too much of the “new wine in the old 
bottles,” and needed the more practical mind of the 
Latin to adopt it to that Church and race. In the be- 
ginning of the sixth century one arose whose name de- 
serves a high place among the great in the world as well 
as in the Church. The young monk Benedict appeared 
in Nursia near Rome. He saw the defects in the old 
system, and grieved over the disorders which threatened 
the whole body. He became really the founder and pa- 
triarch of Western monasticism, as we meet it. With 
great wisdom he gave uniformity and permanency of 
rule, and virtually founded a new order, under a new 
rule. Though a pattern of monastic sanctity and ascet- 
icism himself, he did not encourage bodily mortification 
in too rigid fasting, or make emaciation a principle of a 
holy life. He did not think utter solitude to be the 
summit of earthly excellence. His rule insured to the 
members holy and peaceful lives, divided between devo- 
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tion and study and labor. Perpetual vows had not been 
fully sanctioned by the Church before his time, nor do 
the three so-called ‘‘ monastic vows ” appear to have been 
assumed formally until some years after, although they 
were implied. Under Benedict's rule the vow of perpetual 
obligation to the monastic life became most stringent. 
The gate of entrance opened tardily, after a year, and 
often more, of preparation as a novice. But when the 
postulant had crossed its threshold and the gate closed 
behind him, it closed forever against retreat. Death 
only could dissolve the vow. Vestzgia nulla retrorsum. 

The Benedictines may be considered as the first in 
order of time as well as in importance of the monastic 
orders in the West, as we understand monasticism. Be- 
fore them there were as many rules as there were monas- 
teries. They were a loose aggregation of units. Benedict 
provided for a compact and homogeneous organisation, 
which, in comparison, would be as the veteran Roman 
legion to the armed barbarian horde. He knew the 
need of a firm hand to control the various impulses and 
motives which led men to retire from the world. Hitherto 
self-devotion to the monastery was rather the expression 
of a purpose than a vow. In Benedict’s system it be- 
came a vow of perpetual obligation. Mild as were his 
rules, they gave little place to the dreamy mystic, and 
less for a life of lazy contemplation. The ascetic had 
too much to do to invent means of self-mortification, or 
to nurse a soul diseased with every fancied disorder. 
Benedict designed to make men as well as monks, and 
under his rule it was done effectually. The law-and- 
order-loving nature of the old Roman was intensified in 
him. In his system there was a place for every man of 
his order, and every man must be in his place. 

The Benedictine Order soon absorbed most of the 
others in the Western Church. Its few and simple rules 
gave it flexibility and power of adaptation to different 
countries and times. It could adjust itself to circum- 
stances, and change and modify without affecting its 
radical principles. Hence it may be taken as the repre- 
sentative of most of the orders of later date. They are 
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offshoots and branches of the old parent stock. The mas- 
ter rule of S. Benedict is still the fundamental rule of most 
of the orders, male and female, in the Western Church. 

Such is a hasty glance at the history and progress of 
what are now called ‘‘ Monastic Vows.” They grew up 
gradually from the crude and varied rules of the earlier 
Christian ages to the definite, irrevocable, and almost 
terribly binding vows of perpetual obligation of a later 
date. From the re/zgzous vow of the individual Christian 
they became the “ monastzc vow" of a vast order which 
extended itself over the world, and consolidated as a 
unit its multitude of members. Human wisdom and 
foresight, with deepest knowledge of man in his possi- 
bilities and capabilities, could not have devised a system 
more perfect in accomplishing the desired purpose than 
that which was framed by the young monk of Mount 
Cassino. 

But the vows themselves, as perfected by him, though 
so few and so easily named, yet changed the whole man 
into another being as far as could be. He devoted him- 
self—his whole self, as Gop had made him—unto one 
object. He lived from henceforth only for his order and 
his Church, and knew no other aim or hope or desire. 
His vow bound him to “ Joverty.”. He might be rich or 
poor when he made it. It mattered not. His vow meant 
that from that hour he would not claim or seek or wish 
for anything as his own. He is free from the world. 
His order is his only possession, and he becomes one with 
it. His very thoughts, if possible, must not be his own, 
but shared also by others. His “celibacy” included 
more than the renunciation of the married state. It in- 
cluded every social tie and family relation. He was 
married to his order, and leaving all others they two 
were one. He was dead to the outside world—he had 
entered another life. Perzude ac cadaver, was the old 
term, and like as a corpse he was to all outside his. order. 
The vow of humility and ‘“ obedience ” involved the sur- 
render of his individuality, as far as could be, to the will 
of his superior. He had no choice or preference of his 
own. It was simply cheerful, unquestioning obedience. 
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It might be in the performance of some menial office, 
and it might be to go to the ends of the world on a 
mission to the heathen and to probable martyrdom. He 
simply obeyed. He was not his own. He belonged to 
his order by a title which knew of no conditions, and 
by a possession whose only limit was the range of his 
possibilities. 

Such was monasticism as the “ monastic vows” made 
it under the rule of S. Benedict. We take the Benedic- 
tine Order as the representative, because in it monas- 
ticism reached its full and living development, and for 
ages so interwove itself in the activities and history of 
the Church as to be almost inseparable. It became 
ruler and subject, servant and master. It belonged to 
the Church, and was under the control of its one and 
supreme earthly head. The Papacy early saw the im- 
mense power to be wielded by an institution of such 
great potentiality. Gregory the Great both encouraged 
and fostered it. The tie that bound it to the Bishops 
of Rome strengthened with its growth. The Diocesan 
Bishop might have the shadow of power in the right of 
visitation, but the substance and vitality of that power 
were held by the Pope. And thus eventually monasti- 
cism became in his hands a far-reaching and ubiquitous 
system, unique in human history, and the masterpiece 
of human wisdom and sagacity. Like the net-work of 
some great nervous system under one central will, it 
spread itself over every part of the Western Church, 
pervading the cottage and the palace. Its secret in- 
fluence dictated decrees to Senates, and ruled in Church 
Councils, and made their canons. It inspired the policy 
of kings, and kept the conscience of the peasant. Its 
history is a paradox. It broke the chains of the op- 
pressor, and meanwhile forged the chains of a spiritual 
despotism. It held back the iron hand of the cruel 
baron, and with a grip as strong, but seemingly more 
saintly, it held the conscience and souls of men in bond- 
age. It brought blessing, and it brought blighting—it 
became a heavy oppression and a large beneficence to the 
world. It became a glory, and it became a shame to 
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the Church. It exalted the Church of Rome to “sit as 
a queen upon her throne, with her feet upon the necks of 
kings ;” and it degraded her by using the majesty of 
her sublime consolations, and the prestige of her long 
traditions, and the wealth of her splendid charities to 
enslave rather than to free the world. 

And yet there is another side to this subject of what 
monasticism and its vows have been to the world. The 
good effected would be a very long and a very bright 
chapter of centuries of earnest and Curist-like work, 
down among the desolations and poverty and degrada- 
tion to which the human race is an heir. The old mo- 
nasticism of the middle ages has passed away forever, 
and we believe it has left the world greatly its debtor. 
It enriched it by the priceless heritage of noble services, 
and it sustained the Church in her darkest hours of ex- 
tremity with the viaticum of glorious examples of death- 
less loyalty and martyr-like steadfastness in the faith. 
It has left names that will never die in Christian memory. 
Its memorials will survive to the end of time, and its 
true and inner spirit will inspire as long as Curist’s love 
lives in the hearts of His people. Upon the whole, the 
verdict must be that the world is the better for the 
threefold monastic vow, and the three great Benedictine 
virtues, Silence, Humility, and Obedience. 

The subject of our discussion has been brought before 
the Church by an act which awakened fears lest a retro- 
grade movement had been made, and a dangerous prec- 
edent established. To some it seemed like the intro- 
duction among us of what had been repudiated as evil 
by our fathers from whom we have received in trust our 
precious heritage. We may appreciate, but we do not 
share in those fears. The seemingly bold innovator 
was a trusted Bishop, whose elevation to the Episcopate 
was a subject of congratulation to the Church. The 
wisdom exercised in the act came in part from his 
knowledge of the wants to be met, gained from years of 
thought and observation and devoted work in behalf of 
those whose spiritual interests and moral and social 
elevation he seeks. We may not at sight distrust a 
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windinen iin deste ww" and guided 7" a prudence and 
moderation so happily blended with the courage of his 
convictions and energy in the work. 

No doubt the day of older monasticism has passed. 
It was adapted to its age. A very different age will not 
be served by playing the monk and wearing girdle and 
cowl. It would be as the armor and weapons of the 
feudal ages to oppose the deadly instruments of modern 
warfare. But the old instinct and devotion that gave to 
monasticism its power are still with us. Consecrated 
and unselfish devotion to its service for its good the 
world will alway recognise. If a man fully believes 
that in his work for Curist and the souls of men he 
will be the lighter and stronger by freeing himself from 
all worldly encumbrances, who may forbid him? Ours 
is an age of luxury and self-seeking and serving and 
indulgence. Ifa few men wish to devote themselves 
wholly to the work of gathering the outcast and wander- 
ing who are now almost outside of the Church’s nfinis- 
trations, and bring them to Curist, why forbid them? 
Under competent authority and with proper limitations 
they may even take upon themselves the obligations of 
poverty and celibacy and obedience, that they + may give 
themselves wholly to their work, and the Church and 
the world will be no losers thereby. Our Bishops need 
such helpers and workers—men and women trained for 
the work, devoted to it, and obedient to the Bishop's 
bidding. The earnest and zealous Bishop of Long Isl- 
and deeply feels the need of such a corps, as is shown 
by his late call upon the Church’s vast but greatly un- 
used reserve, the uxofjictal minzstry, for ‘lay helpers.” 
The Diaconate, in theory bound to this work, as such, 
is a failure, numerically at least. A body of helpers like 
the early Franciscans, ready and /vee to go and do and 
dare and die for Curistand His, seeking not their own, 
but Curist’s, at their Bishop's bidding, could finda grand 
work just where it is most needed. We may hail our 
Sisterhoods and Brotherhoods as a revival of the primi- 
tive piety when the members of the Church gave up all 
they had for Curist, and then gave themselves to His 
service in the world. t CARPENTER SMITH. 
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HEN the Dutch on the south, and the French on 
the north, first entered New York, both came into 
collision with a portion of the Five Nations, or Iroquois. 
The Dutch, after their first hostile meeting with the Mo- 
hawks, became their friends, but the enmity against the 
French was lasting and terrible. It seems needless to 
increase its natural horrors, and yet it may have been 
done, as Governor d’Avaugor ‘‘ thought it politic to ex- 
aggerate more than ever the cruelties of the Iroquois, in 
order the better to conceal the designs” of the French 
from the English and Dutch. Religious and political 
zeal combined in the Canadian policy, and the same Gov- 
ernor, in 1663, advised the sending of an army against 
the Iroquois, ‘not only to disperse that rabble (caxaz//e), 
but to thwart also the progress of the heretics.” Gov- 
ernor de Tracy, also, was to subject other countries to 
the King of France, inviting them to the “ knowledge of 
Gop and the light of the Faith, and of the Catholic, Apos- 
tolic, and Roman religion, and to establish its exercise 
to the exclusion of all others.” 

Father Isaac Jogues was captured by the Mohawks 
in 1642, but after terrible sufferings escaped to the 
Dutch. Returning as a missionary in 1646, he was 
killed by the Indians at the Mohawk town of Caughna- 
waga. Father Le Moyne visited Onondaga in 1654, 
and two years later the French built the chapel of S. John 
Baptist at Onondaga, and S. Mary’s of Genentaah, at 
Onondaga Lake. Others followed in rapid succession, 
but all were temporarily abandoned when war recom- 
menced in 1658. 

The Dutch did little in religious care of the Iroquois, 
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but when the Jesuit missions were re- etthladind the 
growing influence of the French attracted the attention 
of the new English rulers of New York. In 1668 Father 
Pierron sent some Mohawk chiefs to New York to ask 
Governor Lovelace to stop the sale of rum to the Indi- 
ans. Orders were given accordingly, but Governor 
Lovelace’s attention was aroused, and two years later he 
reported to the English Government that a small party 
of Jesuits had settled south of the Lake of the Iroquois, 
apparently not knowing of the missions farther west. He 
distrusted those of which he knew. ‘“ They pretend it 
is no more but to advance the kingdom of Curist, when 
it is to be suspected that it is rather the kingdom of his 
most Christian Majesty.” 

The Jesuits established a town in Canada for their 
converts, to which they were often removed, and these, 
as well as the remaining converts, increased French 
strength and influence. Matters were becoming serious, 
and the English King was assured that the Iroquois, few 
as they were, could quickly drive the colonists out of the 
land. 

It is curious that the first interference with these Jesuit 
missions came from Governor Dongan, who was a Ro- 
manist. He proposed to settle 600 or 700 of the 
French praying Indians at Saratoga, and there build 
a chapel and furnish them with English priests. He 
wished that King James should send 5 or 6 priests, 
part of whom could travel among the castles, and the 
rest could live with the Christian Indians. He did not 
fully effect this, but the New York missions of the Jes- 
uits were a second time uprooted in 1687. 

Dominie Dellius, a Dutch minister at Albany, had 
done some missionary work among the Mohawks, and 
they thanked Governor Sloughter for restoring him to 
them in 1691. His success led the Governor and Coun- 
cil to recommend the new King to place ministers in this 
nation. Dellius afterward fell under Lord Bellomont’s 
displeasure, to the great regret of the Bishop of Lon- 
don, who esteemed him as a very useful man. 

Thenceforth the subject was never allowed to rest 
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long, and, in 1696, the authorities proposed to the 
English Government “that some Protestant English 
clergy may be encouraged to dwell for some certain 
time with those people, to endeavor their conversion to 
the Christian religion.” Perhaps as a consequence, the 
next year a new clause appeared in Governor Bello- 
mont’s commission. In it he was charged, with the ad- 
vice of the Council, to devise the best means of convert- 
ing the Indians and Negroes. 

In 1699 ministers were promised to the Onondagas, 
but the next year Lord Bellomont told them he would 
send none until there was a fort there to protect them. 
If this were built, he thought some English families 
would settle at Onondaga, and then a minister might 
live there and instruct the Indians. The political effect 
would be good ; for if French influence increased at the 
Iroquois capital, the English would soon be driven from 
the continent. 

The same advantages were pointed out by Robert 
Livingston, who thought a pious work would also be 
done. The Onondagas wished for a minister, and 
others might be sent to the Oneidas, Cayugas, and 
Senecas. Two Mohawk sachems had already offered 
to become Christians, and would give a large tract of 
land for a minister's maintenance among them. To all 
this the Bishop of London replied that he was favorably 
impressed, and only wished that he had five apostles to 
send to the Five Nations. As soon as their support 
was provided, suitable missionaries would be selected 
and sent. 

In this year, also, the Praying Indians of Canada 
were invited to come back and have English ministers. 
Their sachem replied that he never heard anything like 
that before he went to Canada, and was glad they were 
willing to take pains to make Christians of the Indians. 
It would have been better to have done it sooner, for he 
was solely beholden to the French for light received, 
and the knowledge of a Saviour born for mankind. 
Some might return. 

With all the keenness of the rebuke there was some 
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injustice in his words, unless he went to Canada at a 
very early day; for the Mohawk Castle nearest Sche- 
nectady was known as that of the Praying Indians at 
least as early as 1694, and Dellius had taught them 
much longer. 

Lord Bellomont sent the Reverend Mr. Freeman to 
preach to the Mohawks, and told the Indians that he 
would soon learn their language, and they should 
have another minister before winter. On this the Five 
Nations, in council, formally resolved to be instructed 
in the Protestant religion, and asked for a minister at 
Onondaga, their capital, where all might meet him. 
Two ministers really ought to go there, but if they 
could not yet be sent, one could do more good at Al- 
bany than at Schenectady, as they could always meet 
him at their annual conferences there. The French, 
they said, always clothed those whom they baptised, 
and thus increased their converts, but they supposed 
the English would not do this. The result was that for 
the present the Reverend Mr. Lydins would instruct 
them when they came to see the Governor. 

A little later, in 1701, the Rev. Mr. Freeman reported 
that out of 100 Mohawks with him, 36 were Christians, 
and 10 of these his converts. The same year the other 
2 Mohawk Castles began to pray, or turn Christians, and 
they wanted a chapel large enough for all at their nearest 
castle. The one they had was of bark, and altogether 
too small. It is to be remembered that the better class 
of Iroquois houses were quite large, often from 50 to 100 
feet long and 16 feet wide, accommodating a large num- 
ber of people. 

Mr. Freeman was not of the Church of England, but 
was highly esteemed by its ministers, and would have 
taken Orders in it but for the ocean voyage. He was 
the first translator of portions of the Prayer Book into 
Mohawk, and said that the Indians were greatly affected 
by the Litany. 

Meanwhile the French were busy at Onondaga and 
the Indians were greatly divided in opinion. Two 
belts, Dekanissora said, perplexed them. The French 
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and the English both wihed thom to hese Cheistions, 
but in different ways. He would have accepted his belt 
who sold the cheapest goods, but they could not pray 
yet, for he would not wear a bear-skin to church. This 
was said, perhaps, to satisfy the French, for they after- 
ward told the commissioners they wanted an English 
minister, but not yet. 

In 1702 Governor Cornbury insisted that two ministers 
must be sent to Onondaga. The Jesuits were busy 
among the three western nations, and the Iroquois would 
be lost to the English unless better care were taken of 
them. The next year the Lords of Trade advised 
Robert Livingston to apply to the Bishop of London for 
missionaries, and he referred him to the Society for Prop- 
agating the Gospel, of which he asked provision for 
six ministers. One of these would be for the River In- 
dians and one for each of the Five Nations. A house 
and a stockaded chapel would be needed at each castle, 
costing about £70 apiece. The request was partly 
granted. The Society found two suitable men, who were 
each allowed £20 for equipment and 4100 per annum. 
As the matter was partly political the Queen gave them, 
as to all missionaries going to English plantations, £20 
each for the voyage. 

Those selected were the Rev. Mr. Smith and the Rev. 
Thoroughgood Moor. Of the former nothing more ap- 
pears. Mr. Moor came to Albany in 1704, and went to 
the Mohawks, but they were not ready for him, and he 
returned to Albany, waiting there a year to begin his 
mission. This the fur-traders continually hindered, and 
he found ministerial work elsewhere. In fact many good 
men did not think the work one of high importance. In 
1706 Caleb Heathcote, a New York member of the So- 
ciety for Propagating the Gospel, thought Mr. Moor’s 
maintenance too heavy for the Society, and that it ought 
partly to be paid by the crown, because it strengthened 
the Iroquois alliance. He believed the Society could do 
a better and more profitable work among those who 
called themselves Christians in America; a country cer- 
tain to be great in the future. If Indian missionaries 
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were sent, they must be able to endure hardships and 
live with the Iroquois in their homes as the French did. 
For many reasons he thought some Scotch Episcopal 
ministers would be best for the work. 

The Rev. Thomas Barclay, of the Church of England, 
reported in 1710, that there were 30 Indian commu- 
nicants of the Dutch Church in Schenectady, but they 
had so lapsed as hardly to be called true Christians, 
though Mr. Freeman had formerly done much for them. 
Mr. Barclay preached occasionally to the Mohawks, and 
at a later day his son became missionary at their castles. 

The Church of England took up the work more ear- 
nestly in 1711. Governor Hunter had orders from Queen 
Anne to build “fort chapels and houses” for mission- 
aries among the Five Nations ; and in 1712 a very good 
chapel and fort (Fort Hunter) had been built for the 
Mohawks, where an officer and 20 men were sta- 
tioned with the missionary. An Indian school was es- 
tablished there also. The chapel stood until 1820, when 
it was demolished to make room for the Erie Canal. 
The old parsonage was sold some years since, and the 
‘proceeds were divided between the Protestant Episco- 
pal churches at Port Jackson and Johnstown.” 

The Onondaga mission was hindered by the French, 
who commenced building a block-house and chapel at 
Onondaga in 1711, but were interrupted by Colonel 
Schuyler, who destroyed their work. 

It was in 1712 that Queen Anne sent plate for the 
Holy Communion, and other articles for the Mohawk 
and Onondaga chapels. The Mohawks had theirs, and 
it is now in Canada, 5 pieces being divided between 
their two churches. That for Onondaga was kept in 
Albany, awaiting the building of the chapel, and has 
long been in possession of S. Peter’s Church. On 
each of the 6 pieces is engraved ‘The gift of Her 
Majesty, ANNE, by the grace of Gop, of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, and of her Plantations in North 
America, QuEEN, to her Indian Chapel of the Onondaw- 
gus.” The Mohawk plate is similarly inscribed. 

The Mohawk sachems welcomed the Rev. Mr. An- 
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drews at Albany, and he remained with them until 
1719, with but small success. He hada school of 20 
children, as irregular and lawless as Indian children are 
apt to be, and we can imagine the despair with which 
the quiet English clergyman looked on his untamed for- 
est flock. He expressed his utter discouragement by 
saying, as he left, ‘‘ There is no hope of making them 
better. Heathen they are, and heathen they still must 
be.” 

The Onondagas remembered their request for mis- 
sionaries, but used their old excuse of poverty. ‘We 
have deferred that matter till goods are cheaper, that 
we may have clothes suitable to go to church withal.” 

Matters also dragged among the Mohawks. The 
minister appointed by the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, was considered chap- 
lain of the post at Albany, and living there was 
“very little of his time with his Indians, and therefore 
could do them less good than a constant resident among 
them.” It seems a wonder that they had any benefit. 
For better work the Rev. Mr. Miln, of Albany, appointed 
Henry Barclay as catechist at Fort Hunter, in 1735. The 
young teacher learned the language, which enabled him 
to help revise the Indian Prayer Book while rector of 
Trinity Church, New York. After serving as catechist 
awhile, he was ordained and became rector of S. Peter's, 
Albany, but retained his Mohawk mission until 1745. 
His residence and knowledge of their language had 
their due effect, and his congregation consisted of 500 
Indians, with 80 regular communicants. A Congre- 
gational minister who passed through afterward said he 
“had been a faithful and laborious instructor of the In- 
dians, but his situation was made uncomfortable by his 
neighbors.” 

The Rev. John Ogilvie succeeded Mr. Barclay, taking 
charge in 1749, and remaining until the end of the 
French War, though with the army part of the time. He 
supervised the printing of the second edition of the Mo- 
hawk Prayer Book at a later day. 

Mr. Cornelius Bennett went to the Mohawks as cate- 
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chist, in 1763, and soon reported a fine school of Indian 
children under his charge, who were very orderly. They 
heard morning and evening prayers, learned to read 
English, were catechised in Mohawk, and taught many 
good things. Such a glowing account requires much 
allowance, all the more that he remained but a short 
time. 

The real difficulties of educating Indian children in 
their native homes are better seen in the letters of Ed- 
ward Johnson, a schoolmaster among the Tuscaro- 
ras, in 1762. At Oneida he commenced with 18, and 
had come down to 4. In the spring they were scat- 
tered everywhere, and all his Tuscarora children at 
Canaseraga had then gone hunting. Sir William John- 
son thought it much easier to teach them away from 
home, where they were ‘‘kept out of the way of, and 
uninfluenced by, bad example,” though he spoke of some 
disadvantages in this. There were 30 in the Indian 
school at Fort Hunter in 1769, and education began to 
tell in spite of every disadvantage. The Mohawk teach- 
ers had no elementary books in their schools, these 
being devised at a later day, and they contented them- 
selves with a few small manuscripts, doing as best they 
could. 

The Rev. Mr. Oel became assistant missionary to the 
Mohawks in 1750, and remained with them as such until 
the Revolution. He complained of the intrusion of New 
England schools and missionaries in his field. Besides 
these the Moravians did some transient work at Onon- 
daga in the middle of the century. In 1766 the Rev. 
Samuel Kirkland, a Congregational missionary, settled 
among the Oneidas, remaining there over 40 years, 
and seeing important political consequences resulting 
from his work. 

Mr. Hall, a candidate for Orders, was appointed by 
the Society, in 1770, to go to Canajoharie, to learn the 
Mohawk language, ‘‘that he may be qualified to be 
catechist and schoolmaster in that place, until such time 
as he shall be able to come over to take Orders, and be 
appointed a missionary.” He is said to have been there 
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a year, but itseems evident from Sir William Johnson’s 

letters that he did not go at all. At Canajoharie, where 

Mr. Hall should have been, the Baronet had built a hand- 

some church at his own cost in 1768, where the services 

were read by Paulus Sahonwadi, the Indian schoolmas- 

ter. The Indian castle of Canajoharie was not at the 

present village of that name, but at Indian Castle, in the 

town of Danube, a few miles further west. Another 

place of worship now occupies the site of the old ‘“ Mis- 

sion Church,” which had a story connected with its bell. 

During the Revolution the Indians secreted this, intend- 

ing to carry it off. Neglecting to muffle it, and bearing 

it on a pole, its ringing betrayed them, and brought the 

German settlers to its recovery. Here Joseph Brant 

and King Hendrick, the Mohawk chieftains, lived for 

many years. The former efficiently aided the Rev. 

John Stuart, who was sent to Fort Hunter in 1770, and 

did the best work accomplished before the Revolution. 

He was eminently fitted for his duties, which he per- 

formed heartily, preaching to an English congregation, 

another of Dutch, and one of Mohawks, every Sunday. 

In 4 years he was able to use the new Indian Prayer 

Book, and to converse tolerably, but found great diffi- 

culty in preaching to the Indians ; still requiring, but not 

always finding, a good interpreter. To teach them the 

better, with Brant’s assistance he prepared a translation 

of S. Mark’s Gospel, an exposition of the Catechism, and 

a compendious Bible history, all in Mohawk. His work 

was highly successful, but closed soon after the begin- 

ning of the Revolution. 
By this time many of the Mohawks could read very 

well, and many of them could write. Sir William Johnson 

often gave them books besides the Prayer Book, and 

several acted as lay readers, using the Liturgy, and 

preaching and exhorting in their own tongue. Old 

Isaac thus officiated at the new settlement of Mohawks 

and Tuscaroras at Oquaga, on the Susquehanna. When 

the Indians there had trouble with a Congregational mis- 

sionary in regard to baptism and the use of the Prayer 

Book, they agreed that if he would not read the service 
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for them some of their own number should do it. Many 
had good houses of squared logs, with stone chimneys, 
which were better than those of most pioneers; and 
Governor Tryon spoke highly of their condition at this 
time, many having become good farmers. 

The Rev. Charles Inglis visited Sir William Johnson 
in 1770, and was much interested in what he saw. Some 
time after he prepared a memorial to Lord Hillsborough, 
setting forth a plan for the conversion of the Indians, 
based mainly on the statements of Johnson. The docu- 
ment is of some length, but his general plan included 
the sending of two missionaries, 6ne to Canajoharie 
and one to the old Oneida town. Next he would 
send schoolmasters to Canajoharie, Oneida, Onondaga, 
Cayuga, and two to the Senecas, supplied with Indian 
tracts and Prayer Books. While teaching they would 
be learning the Indian language, and in training to be- 
come missionaries themselves. Smiths should be placed 
in convenient villages, and they and their wives might 
teach many useful things. He would also have a college 
or seminary in the old Oneida town for those Indians 
who made the most progress. 

There are many other admirable suggestions in this 
paper, as well as in those of Sir William Johnson and 
the Rev. Mr. Wheelock, in regard to Indian missions 
and education which have not lost their force yet; but 
the opening of the Revolution destroyed all plans and 
work for many years. The churches and schools were 
closed, the missionaries were driven from their posts, 
and their congregations were scattered or slain. The 
storms of war swept through the length and breadth of 
New York, and the wilderness for the time lost its prom- 
ise of blossoming like the rose. 

A large part of the Indians who fought against the 
Colonies in the Revolution were pagans, and there is no 
doubt that what others had learned of Christianity made 
a sensible difference in their actions. In the border war- 
fare there was little to praise on either side. One bright 
gleam of religious life appears, however, in the request 
of the Mohawks, granted by Governor Haldimand in 
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1780, that he would print 1,000 copies of a new Indian 
Prayer Book for them. 

When the war was over the Mohawks settled in Cana- 
da, and with them went many of the Onondagas, Cayu- 
gas, Tuscaroras, and Senecas. The early converts to 
Romanism remained at their old seats on the S. Law- 
rence, as S. Regis and Caughnawaga. As nations, the 
Onondagas, Cayugas, and Senecas, all of them pagans, 
occupied reservations at their old homes, as also did the 
Oneidas, of whom many were now Congregationalists. 

One party of Mohawks went to Tayendinaga, on the 
Bay of Quinte, in 1784, after they had been some years 
in Canada. Their first wooden church was replaced by 
a fine stone edifice in process of time, and in this was 
retained some of the plate given to the nation by Queen 
Anne, and a bell and other gifts of King George III. 

Another party of Mohawks settled on Grand River, 
near the Niagara frontier, where they were joined by 
portions of all the other nations. At the Tuscarora 
village S. John’s Church was built, and another was 
erected at Brantford; both by the so-called New Eng- 
land Company. When a new edifice replaced the latter 
some years since, clergymen from the United States took 
part in the consecration and the addresses which fol- 
lowed. Half of the plate presented by Queen Anne is 
here, and here also Joseph Brant lived for many years. 
These flourishing missions were supported by the New 
England Company, which also printed a new edition of 
the Mohawk Prayer Book for them. 

This company was originally the earliest English 
society for the conversion of the North American In- 
dians, though little of its work was done in New York. 
It was formed in 1649, of Churchmen and Dissenters, as 
a “Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in New 
England ;” to which was afterwards added, on its reor- 
ganisation at the Restoration, “and the parts adjacent 
in America.” Its objects were not solely Indian work, 
though it included this among them. Robert Boyle was 
long its first president, and under its auspices the Rev. 
Joha Eliot translated the Bible and other religious books 
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into an aboriginal language of New England, now other- 
wise lost. After the Revolution it was called the New 
England Company, and its work became limited to the 
sritish North American provinces. 

Indirectly, too, Joseph Brant became a benefactor of 
the Church in the United States. In the elevation of 
his people he was deeply interested, and he first made 
application for the ordination of Mr. Davenport Phelps 
to the Bishop of Quebec. The whole correspondence, 
in Stone’s Life of Brant, gives an excellent impression 
of the chieftain’s character. The matter was delayed 
for several years, to his great disappointment, and in 
1800 he turned his attention to the Uhited States, apply- 
ing for Mr. Phelps’ ordination to its Bishops. In doing 
so, he said: ‘From the consideration that religion and 
politics are distinct subjects, we should not only be well 
satisfied to receive a Missionary from a Bishop in the 
United States, but, for various other reasons, would 
prefer one from thence.” His request was granted, and 
Mr. Phelps was madea Deacon in Trinity Church, New 
York, in 1801. After some years’ service in Canada he 
became an active pioneer missionary in Western New 
York, and many flourishing parishes thus owe their ex- 
istence to the perseverance and good sense of an Indian 
chief. 

Among the Oneidas, many of whom had become Con- 
gregationalists, under the Rev. Samuel Kirkland, a good 
deal of religious progress seemed at one time apparent. 
To insure its continuance, Mr. Kirkland founded and 
endowed the Hamilton Oneida Academy in 1793, out of 
which grew Hamilton College. The school was in- 
tended for both Indians and whites. So much depends 
upon steady personal influence among the Red race, 
however, that matters did not go on so well after Mr. 
Kirkland’s death, in 1808. 

When Eleazar Williams first visited the Oneida 
Castle, in 1814, on public business, half the Oneidas 
were nominally Presbyterians and the rest Pagans. A 
Scotch Presbyterian minister was officiating there, but 
with little success, through ignorance of the language 
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and otner things. Because of this, it is said, there was 
little more than a nominal difference between Christians 
and Pagans. Mr. Williams addressed their council on 
the subject of Christianity, and this led to his return at 
a later day. 

At this time Mr. Williams was considered a Mohawk 
chief of mixed blood, a descendant of the Rev. John 
Williams, of Deerfield, Massachusetts, who was carried 
off with his family when the French and Indians de- 
stroyed that town in 1704. His supposed father was a 
descendant of Eunice Williams, the captive girl who re- 
mained behind and married a Mohawk; but there seems 
no reason to doubt that Eleazar was an adopted child of 
French extraction, whether the ‘‘ Lost Prince” or not. 
Even his Indian translations bear marks of his French 
tastes. His talents and history excited interest in New 
England, and means were provided for his liberal edu- 
cation. At a later day, when he resolved to take Orders, 
Bishop Hobart sent him to the Oneida Castle as cate- 
chist and lay reader. 

Meanwhile a change had come among the Iroquois 
themselves. Those who had known anything of the 
Roman faith had lost it, and their primitive religion had 
fallen into decay, without a general adoption of any 
better way. To counteract Red Jacket’s growing in- 
fluence Cornplanter persuaded his brother Conyatauyou 
to announce himself as a prophet. His teachings were 
well received, especially by the Onondagas, among 
whom he died in 1815. The Oneidas refused to listen 
to him and were left out of his annual circuits, though a 
few may have believed his words. This new religion 
added some Christian truths and precepts to the early 
Iroquois creed. 

Whether Eleazar Williams had to contend with the 
“new religion,” or with the older forms of Paganism 
among the Oneidas, could make little difference. There 
was much inthe way ineither case. Before commencing 
his work there he tried to establish a school among the 
Mohawks at S. Regis, but he had been on the Ameri- 
can side in the war of 1812, and this fact, together with 
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the opposition of the Romish priest, prevented success. 
The Oneidas called him to their castle, and the previous 
missionary having been recalled, he arrived there in 
March, 1816. Speaking their language fluently, and 
proceeding judiciously, he brought the heathen and 
Christian parties together and all soon joined in the use 
of the Liturgy. In 1817 the old pagan party addressed 
the Governor of New York on their changed views and 
wishes. 

After stating their former character and present belief 
and determination, they said, ‘‘ We trust that, through 
the mercy of Gop, we have abandoned the character of 
pagans. We therefore request your Excellency that, in 
all future transactions with the State, we may be known 
as the ‘Second Christian Party of the Oneida Nation of 
Indians,’ and we pray that your Excellency will take 
such means as may be necessary and proper to cause us 
to be known and recognised by that name.” All this 
was done in council, and the public and audible renun- 
ciation of paganism by so many was very impressive. 

The chiefs at this time sold some land to the State, 
and gave the proceeds, $4,400, for the erection of a 
chapel, which they tastefully dressed with evergreens for 
the Christmas festival. Mr. Williams was still alayman, 
but wore a surplice, and had a choir of surpliced Indian 
boys. This was probably the first choir of our com- 
munion in the United States thus attired, and in other 
ways the missionary showed his fondness for an impres- 
sive ritual. He also preached himself instead of reading 
approved sermons. ‘ Indeed,” says the Rev. Mr. Han- 
son, ‘‘ he could not have done otherwise, for there were 
no hot-pressed Iroquois homilies to which he could 
resort.” 

In September, 1818, Bishop Hobart visited Oneida 
Castle, confirming 89 persons and baptising 24 Indian 
children. At the next Convention he spoke highly of 
Mr. Williams’ work. The same year the Six Nations 
considered the subject of Christianity at a grand council, 
and it was referred to another to meet at Buffalo in 
1819. The result was thought favorable to the Christian 
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party, as a vote was obtained favorable to schools, 
though not to other missionary work. 

In 1818 eleven Oneida chiefs and head men signed a 
letter which invited Bishop Hobart to make his visit of 
that year. They said: 


Right Reverend Father: We beseech you not to neglect us. We 
hope the Christian people of New York will help us all that is in their 
power. We hope our brethren will by no means withdraw from us, If 
this should take place the cause of Religion will die among us; im- 
morality and wickedness will prevail. 

Right Reverend Father: As the head and father of the Holy Apos- 
tolic Church in this State, we entreat you to take a special charge of 
us. Come, venerable Father, and visit your children, and warm their 
hearts by your presence in the things which belong to their everlasting 
peace. 


The Oneidas then numbered 1,000, and the success 
of Mr. Williams created great interest. The new church 
was consecrated in September, 1819, at which time 
Bishop Hobart confirmed 56, and baptised 2 adults 
and 43 Indian children. The Rev. Daniel Nash visited 
S. Peter’s Church, Oneida Castle, two years later, bap- 
tising 50 children and 2 adult Indians. He was much 
impressed, and said, ‘‘In no congregation, though I have 
seen many solemn assemblies, have I beheld such deep 
attention, such humble devotion.” 

Meanwhile the negotiations which resulted in the 
removal of part of the Oneidas to Green Bay, Wis., 
took place, and brought trouble to the zealous mission- 
ary. The first Christian party authorised Mr. Williams 
to act for them, wishing to emigrate ; the second party 
disavowed his action, and determined to remain. The 
latter body, therefore, desired to have him withdrawn, 
and to have Mr. Solomon Davis in his place. On this 
Mr. Williams resigned his post, and went first to Green 
Bay, and then to Duck Creek, which became a second 
Oneida mission. 

In 1826 he came back to Oneida Castle for ordination. 
Bishop Hobart and his company of eight clergymen 
were met at Vernon by an escort of Oneida chiefs, who 
went with them to the church. After the Bishop's ad- 
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dress to the Indians, several chiefs came forward in 
Indian file, each placing his hand on the right shoulder 
of the one before him, until the foremost hand rested on 
Mr. Williams’ shoulder, to signify their choice of him as 
missionary to the Western Oneidas. Standing thus he 
addressed the Bishop, asking for further care. Bishop 
Hobart’s words at this time, in his charge to the Candi- 
date, are noteworthy in our missionary history : 


You go forth, the first Indian vested by our Church with that com- 
mission without which no man can minister in holy things. 


Solomon Davis continued in charge at Oneida Castle 
for several years, the United States Government appro- 
priating $5co for a school among the Oneidas, and $200 
for a school-house. The school was well attended, and 
many were annually baptised and confirmed. Over 500 
Oneidas and Onondagas received confirmation from 
Bishop Hobart, and more than 1,000 were baptised by 
different ministers of the Church. 

The annual visitations were often picturesque. 50 
Indian horsemen escorted the Bishop 4 miles to the 
church, where the congregation heartily joined the large 
choir in the singing. The indispensable interpreter was 
present to make all necessary translations, and gave, as 
now, a peculiar feature to the services. Then there was 
the beaded and blanketed congregation, in all the variety 
of a changing Indian costume, and with odd Indian man- 
ners and expressions of interest. 

The confirmation classes were also exceptionally large. 
When the Bishop was there in 1827, he confirmed 97 
Indians, though the communicants were hardly in due 
proportion. Mr. Davis began as a catechist, but was 
made a Deacon at Manlius in 1829, and ordained Priest 
in the same year, as seemed needful. He continued at 
Oneida Castle until the mission was discontinued in 
1829, on the removal of most of the remaining Oneidas 
tothe Green Bay settlement. Onthis S. Peter's Church 
was occupied by the Methodists for a time, but was sold 
and removed to Vernon by the Unitarians in 1840. It 
has recently again come into possession of the Church as 
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a’mission chapel. After it had passed into the hands of 
the Methodist Oneidas, Bishop Onderdonk held services 
in it, June 9, 1833, when Mr. William Staunton, after- 
ward author of a “ Dictionary of the Church,” was 
made deacon. For some reason the departure of the 
emigrants had been delayed, and the Bishop addressed 
about 200 Indians of the Episcopal party, who were 
about going to Green Bay. On this occasion the Rev. 
Solomon Davis conducted morning prayer in the Oneida 
tongue, the Bishop’s address being interpreted. 

The Rev. Mr. Williams is said to have been the first 
minister to celebrate the services of the P. E. Church 
West of Lake Michigan, and this he did for the garrison 
on his arrival there. This led to the building of a 
chapel. At the Duck Creek settlement he wished to 
build a mission-house and boarding-school for the In- 
dians who were coming from New York, but only a 
chapel was erected. He was appointed missionary 
in 1828, and held this charge for 5 years. Others 
followed, and a church and parsonage were built in 
1838. The former is to be replaced by a stone church, 
for which the present faithful and successful missionary, 
the Rev. Mr. Goodnough, has long been making ready. 

At S. Regis, on the New York border, Mr. Williams 
also did some work, while officiating at Hogansburg 
at a later day; and the same hard field has been tilled 
by others since. 

In New York the Senecas and Tuscaroras have been 
mainly under Baptist and Presbyterian missionaries, 
while the Methodists have done something among the 
Onondagas. 

Mr. Williams first visited the Onondaga Castle, by 
invitation, in 1816, and was hurried to the council-house, 
as the Indians said, ‘‘to hear the words of Him who 
dwells in the Heavens.” He went there often after- 
ward and with much success. They were mainly pagans, 
earnest disciples of the Peace Prophet, but some had 
learned a little about Christianity from the Rev. Samuel 
Kirkland. 

The Rev. Timothy Clowes, of Albany, preached to 
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the Onondagas in 1816, with Mr. Williams as inter- 
preter, administering the Holy Communion, and bap- 
tising 11 children. The Rev. Messrs. Clarke and 
Gear were there the next year, and about 20 were 
baptised. While Mr. Gear officiated at Onondaga Hill 
he often preached to the Onondagas, baptising their 
children, and marrying several couples in church. 
Once, on a raised platform at their village, he baptised 
several Indians, and publicly received some others who 
had renounced Romanism. Among the converts from 
paganism was Abram La Fort, who had received a good 
education, and was long a faithful communicant. Ambi- 
tion and isolation proved too much for his principles, 
however, and he relapsed. After many years of pagan 
leadership, he reverted to his early teachings in his last 
illness, and left a hopeful message for his old friend, 
Mr. Williams. 

In September, 1867, the Rev. George M. Hills, of 
Syracuse, went to the Onondaga Reservation with the 
Rev. Dr. Breck, and held a service of peculiar interest. 
In the congregation was an Indian who had been pres- 
ent when Dr. Breck was advanced to the Priesthood 
in an Indian chapel in Wisconsin 25 years before, and 
who reminded him of this when the usual hand-shaking 
took place. 

In December of the same year, Bishop Coxe and a 
party of clergymen again held a service there, made 
still more interesting to the Onondagas by the presence 
of an Indian clergyman from Canada. Responsive ad- 
dresses were made and interpreted, and Indian hymns 
were sung. 

Out of these visits grew the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, for which a chapel was procured, and the 
Rev. J. P. Foster having been ordained for this special 
work, became missionary in charge. The chapel was 
consecrated September 27, 1870, the Rev. Henry P. 
Chase, an Ojibway clergyman, preaching. A mission- 
house was also btilt, and a school established. At 
present, Albert Cusick, an educated Onondaga, acts as 
lay reader, while Miss Julia Remington in charge of 
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the mission-house, does an excellent work among the 
women. 

The soil is hard and the fruits not yet abundant; yet 
there is real progress. Habits are changing; there is 
a strong desire for a higher life, and a few years must 
bring about a new state of things among the Onon- 
dagas. 


THE INDIAN PRAYER BOOK. 


Probably the first translation of English into an In- 
dian tongue was by the Rev. John Eliot, of New Eng- 
land, who produced an Indian version of the Bible, 
and also some religious books adapted to the needs of 
the aborigines. Next to these, as far as the English 
are concerned, may be placed the translation of por- 
tions of the Prayer Book into Mohawk, by the Rev. Mr. 
Freeman, probably between a.p. 1700 and 1705. 

The French Jesuits had done something at a still 
earlier day. Chaumonot wrote in the Onondaga lan- 
guage, Carheil and others in Cayuga, and Bruyas in 
Mohawk, and their productions were elementary works, 
prayers and hymns, grammars and lexicons, but a small 
part of which found its way into print. 

Passing over these and the preaching of Mr. Dellius, 
who seems to have written and translated nothing, 
though understanding Mohawk well, Mr. Freeman’s was 
the first attempt in the New York Colony to translate 
anything into the Iroquois tongue. He selected the 
principal parts of the English Liturgy, as the Morning 
and Evening Prayer, the Litany, and the Athanasian 
Creed, adding portions of the Old and New Testaments. 
Among all these Mr. Freeman seemed best pleased with 
his success in rendering the Litany, which, he said, 
greatly affected the Indians. Perhaps the reiterated 
petitions were both easy and suitable to them, like the 
familiar burden of a song. It suggests the thought 
whether anything more simple, practical, and effective 
can be devised for introductory missionary services than 
the Litany, with a Scriptural lesson, address, and hymns. 
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Mr. Freeman promised his manuscripts to the Rev. 
Mr. Barclay, in 1710, never having published them him- 
self, and they afterward came into the possession of 
the Society for Propagating the Gospel. When a fresh 
impulse was given to Indian missions, and the Rev. Mr. 
Andrews was sent to the Mohawks, this translation was 
given him for his use, and he was told to print suitable 
parts in New York and distribute copies among his 
people. This was done about 1714; the Morning and 
Evening Prayer, Litany, Catechism, Family Prayers, 
and some parts of the Bible being selected. The print- 
ing was done in New York, and accounts of this and 
three later editions will be found in the Mew York 
Colonial History, vol. viii., p. 815. 

The first edition was wholly in Mohawk, as were the 
two that followed it. The book was a small quarto, and 
is said to have been “translated by Lawrence Claesse, 
under the direction of William Andrews, missionary.” 
Claesse was a good interpreter, attending the council- 
fires at Albany and Onondaga Castle. He probably 
revised and added to the original translation, and the 
title shows a considerable difference in many Mohawk 
words between that day and this, much like the changes 
in our own language. 

In 1762 Sir William Johnson’s attenticn was directed 
to the need of a new edition of this Prayer Book, and 
he undertook its publication at his own cost, securing 
the Rev. Henry Barclay to superintend the work. With 
a copy of the old edition he sent translations of the sing- 
ing Psalms, the Communion Office, that of Baptism, and 
some prayers which he desired added. 

Mr. William Weyman, of New York, commenced the 
work in 1763, but soon encountered a curious difficulty. 
He had a good font for printing English, but in the 
Mohawk words he was embarrassed by “ye particular 
sorts required, such as g’s, k’s, y's, &c.” The next year 
the Rev. Dr. Barclay died, and this made another delay. 
He found the copy very erroneous, and distrusted his 
ability to correct it properly; suggesting that Mr. Dan- 
iel Claus might do it better. Mr. Weyman, therefore, 
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sent the copy back to be clearly transcribed, under the 
Baronet’s own eye, agreeing to “follow copy” when it 
was returned. 

Two years later Mr. Weyman wrote that ‘“ the Indian 
Common Prayer Book still lies dead,” and suggested 
that the Rev. Mr. Ogilvie, late missionary to the 
Mohawks, might undertake its correction if Johnson 
doubted his ‘sticking close to a legible copy.” His 
own death in 1768 caused further delay, and Hugh 
Gaines finished the work early in 1769. The little 
octavo volume of 204 pages had been only 6 years in 
course of publication. On the title-page it is said to 
have been prepared under direction of the Rev. Messrs. 
Andrews, Barclay, and Ogilvie, formerly missionaries to 
the Mohawks. 

When it was too late it was seen that a larger 
edition than that of 400 copies should have been 
printed, for these were soon exhausted, and very few 
remained in fair condition when the Mohawks went to 
Canada in 1777. Fearing its total loss they persuaded 
Governor Haldimand to have an edition of 1,000 
copies issued, which was done at Quebec in 1780, 
under difficulties like those which beset Mr. Weyman. 
Colonel Daniel Claus had the oversight, his accurate 
knowledge making this an improved edition; and it had 
another valuable feature—the placing of accents to aid 
in pronouncing the long words. This was accurately 
done, “ Paulus Sahonw: adi, the Mohawk clerk and 
schoolmaster, being present at the correction of every 
proof-sheet, to approve of their being properly placed.” 
The title-page states that it was ‘revised, with cor- 
rections and additions, by Daniel Claus, Esq.,” but the 
additions must have been small, as it had but 208 pages 
of text. 

A sumptuous edition was printed in 1787, in England, 
under the patronage of both Church and State. In the 
main it had been prepared by the Rev. Dr. Stuart, while 
missionary in the Mohawk Valley, but with the assist- 
ance of Joseph Brant. In 1772 this celebrated Mohawk, 
then a young widower, lived for some time with Mr. 
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Stuart at Fort Hunter, and aided him in “adding some 
additional translations to the new Indian Prayer Book, 
the Gospel of S. Mark, part of the Acts of the Apostles, 
and a short history of the Bible, with a concise explana- 
tion of the Church Catechism.” The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel gave orders to have these 
printed in New York on their account, but the war 
prevented this, and Mr. Stuart took the manuscripts, 
which were ready for the printer, with him to Can- 
ada in 1781, giving them to Colonel Claus, the Indian 
agent. By him they were taken to England, and the 
Gospel of S. Mark was selected for publication with 
the Prayer Book. Brant had landed in England in 
December, 1785, and Colonel Stone says that advan- 
tage was taken of his presence to have the Prayer Book 
printed under his supervision, “including the Gospel of 
Mark, as translated by him.” He adds also that “ not- 
withstanding the ceaseless activity of his life, he had 
found time to translate the Gospel of Mark into the 
Mohawk language.” 

It is evident, however, from Mr. Stuart’s statement, 
that Brant merely assisted in this, and that at a time 
when he was young and without prominence as a chief; 
yet his. presence in London at this time might have 
caused the statement on the title-page, that this Gospel 
was “translated into the Mohawk language by Captain 
Joseph Brant, an Indian of the Mohawk nation.” The 
great chief was in England less than 6 months, and as 
he was in America early in 1786, while the Prayer Book 
was published in 1787, it may be supposed that he had 
little to do with its supervision. Nor was it necessary. 
This was left to Colonel Claus, and the preface speaks 
of him as qualified for this by his accurate knowledge of 
the Mohawk language. This preface was written by 
the Bishop of Nova Scotia, well known for his interest 
in the Iroquois, and it contains observations on reading 
and pronouncing in their tongue. 

In this fine edition one new feature was the printing 
of the English on one page and the Mohawk on the 
other, as in the later Canadian editions. It was an 
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octavo of over 500 pages, and embellished with 1g fine 
plates. The title-page has portraits of the King and 
Queen, with a Bishop on either side, while Indians re- 
ceive the books from the royal pair. 

For the use of the Mohawks and other Iroquois in 
Canada another and smaller edition was published at 
Hamilton in 1842, the earlier copies having become 
scarce, and more being greatly needed. The work was 
superintended by the Rev. A. Nelles, who had long been 
chief missionary among the Mohawks and Tuscaroras, 
and he was assisted by John Hill, a Mohawk catechist, 
whotranslated the Collects and some Offices never before 
printed in Mohawk. The title-page says that this Prayer 
Book was “compiled from various translations ; revised, 
corrected, and prepared for the press under the direction 
of the Rev. Abraham Nelles.” The additional parts 
translated, and for the first time published in this, were 
the Collects, Baptism of Adults, Order of Confirmation, 
Visitation of the Sick, Thanksgiving of Women, etc. 
This edition also has a preface, with some historical ac- 
count of the Mohawk Prayer Book. It is a volume of 
456 pages, about 20 of which are hymns. 

In New York, while a catechist at Oneida Castle, 
Eleazar Williams undertook to revise the Indian Prayer 
Book, under the advice of Bishop Hobart, who called 
for offerings for the proposed work in 1815. It was not 
published until some years later, and then appeared as 
the compilation of Solomon Davis, Mr. Williams’ suc- 
cessor. Rey. Mr. Williams’ own re-translation, a later 
work, was published about 1853, under direction of 
Bishop Wainwright, and the second edition, published in 
1875, will serve to illustrate all. 

It differs so much from the others that it seems as 
hard to find a likeness as to connect old English with 
modern. The words are changed, and g and dare re- 
placed by and 4 In some of the old’ “hymns and an- 
thems the old sounds are retained, but not in all. This 
Prayer Book, published by our Indian Commission, con- 
tains the Morning and Evening Prayer, with the Litany 
complete, eight Psalms for the morning and evening of 
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the first day of the month, the Catechism, and the Family 
Prayers. It does not compare favorably with the larger 
Canada edition, and having no English except on the 
title-page, has not the educational use belonging to the 
printing of both languages. The various Offices oc- 
cupy but 100 pages, with 38 pages of hymns added. 
In no edition is the English given with the hymns, which 
are often sweetly sung in Indian villages in Canada and 
New York. 

It is said to be in Mohawk, but this needs qualifica- 
tion, as it was prepared for the Oneidas. An old Indian 
missionary says: 


Our Prayer Book is the Canada one, modified by using the Oneida 
dialect wherever possible. The Prayer Book and Scripture transla- 
tions appear to be done without regard to the rules of grammar, and 
are not welldone. Zand d, gand &, y and? are often used the one 
for the other. The Canada book retains the guttural sounds of the 
old Indians; our book is Frenchified as much as possible. 


Careful comparison, however, shows that they are in- 
dependent versions in the main, varying in pronunciation 
but still more in choice of words and structure of sen- 
tences. It is quite likely that those Mohawks whose 
habitations have been among the French Canadians 
for 200 years may have developed a local accent of 
their own, and early habits thus affected Mr. Williams’ 
translation. But the Indian Prayer Book has been more 
than a monument of a perishing language; it has been 
doing good for nearly two centuries past. 

Wituram M. Beaucnanp. 
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FORMS OF PRAYER FOR CIVIL RULERS. 


‘CT XPERIENCE, like the stern lights of a ship, too 

often illumines only that portion of our career 
over which we have passed.” This is as true with ref- 
erence to communities as to individuals. One of its 
illustrations may be found in the experiences of eccle- 
siastical life in the mother Church of England, as in our 
own in this country; and in the failure to recognise 
their illuminating influences for the future. Putting 
aside all others, for the present, the proposed action of 
revision, in reference to forms of prayer for civil rulers, 
both as to those retained without change and those that 
are added, is a case in point well worthy of examination. 
These prayers of our Book, adopted with modifications 
from those of the English, and adapted to the conditions 
of the country for the time, formed part of the proposed 
Book of 1786. With the changes in the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution of 1789, corresponding changes 
were made for the Prayer Book now in use. The same 
enthusiasm of patriotic feeling which dictated the Thanks- 
giving Service for the 4th of July* may have had its 
influence in shaping these existing forms. The same 
wisdom, however, which dropped the former did not re- 
cognise the necessity of modifying the latter. Such 
necessity, indeed, has existence only under certain pe- 
culiar circumstances. But “ those” circumstances at any 
moment in the life of a community are liable to be en- 








** A Form of PRAYER and THANKSGIVING to Almighty Gon for the 
inestimable benefits of Religious and Civil Liberty : to be used yearly on the Fourth 
Day of July, unless it happens to be on Sundays, and then on the day following. 

“| The Service shall be as usual, except when it is otherwise appointed. 

“| Among the Sentences of Morning Prayer shall be the following.” 
Proposed Book, 
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countered, and should not, therefore, be left without 
provision. The failure to recognise such necessity, and 
to make such provision, has, in more cases than one, 
wrought mischief iacalculable. 

The problem in this matter is really a very simple 
one. It is to have a form, or forms, of supplication and 
thanksgiving for civil rulers, for all in authority, in 
which all really conscientious people can heartily unite ; 
and this whatever their political opinions or preferences. 
Two things, perfectly distinct, are usually thought of 
and treated as identical: prayer for rulers, whether 
in public or in the closet, and specific prayer for particu- 
lar functionaries, to the exclusion, and it may be to the 
reprobation, of others. To have prayed for the king 
during the old Revolution would have been to pray 
against the Continental Congress. So would it have 
been with certain forms in the contending sections of 
1861-65. Incidentally, from the Gospel narrative, we 
ascertain that there were possibilities, indeed actuali- 
ties, of conflict, as to prerogative, between the Te- 
trarch of Galilee and the Roman Governor of Judea. 
Some of these, it appears, were removed or settled 
in a common outrage perpetrated upon a defenceless 
and innocent prisoner. Would He who was sacri- 
ficed in that unhallowed reconciliation at any time have 
given or sanctioned a form of prayer specifically for 
one of these in Galilee and the other in Judea? So, 
too, the Apostle directs prayers and supplications for 
“kings,” the generic term, and “all in authority.” But 
he does not mention the specific functionary, the disgrace 
to human nature, and the persecutor of Gon’s people, 
who was then wielding the destinies of the Empire. 
In a Church which is part of an Establishment such 
specification may seem more appropriate. Men, too, 
who get the peculiar advantages of such Establishment 
must take its inconveniences. Even in such case, how- 
ever, the subject has its difficulties. Under any Gov- 
ernment, or in any Establishment where men con- 
scientiously think and act for themselves, and pray 
from conviction, or where there is possible or actual 
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conflict between different mente of suverelguty, say 
of monarch and Parliament, or of one parliamentary 
body with another, or all of them combined in open and 
manifest conflict with principles of the fundamental 
constitution under which they have existence, there 
will at times be difficulties in the conscientious devo- 
tional use of most, if not all, of the prescribed forms now 
in existence. These. were drawn up and adopted 

a time when the notion of a subject differing from the 
authorities in his prayers, or in any other way, was 
not only not recognised as a right, ‘but regarded as 
a matter of penalty. Under the changed conditions of 
the present—certainly not for the w aim now, 
even in Established Churches, ought to be, so to 
modify their old forms as, while securing their essential 
purpose, to clear them as much as possible from the 
elements of man worship and service; to disentangle 
the sacred words and thoughts of devotion from all the 
excitements of political issues, and party questions. 

Still more necessary and important is the same effort 
in Churches which are not connected with the State; 
where the Church is not in any manner identified with 
any line of State policy, any scheme of ruling party 
measures, or committed either to support or opposition. 
For the Church to do this in its organic capacity, or in 
its demands upon its individual members, is to transcend 
its Divinely given prerogative. Such usurpation will 
always, at some time or other, be at the expense of 
oppression of a portion of its ministers and members: 
oppression which works to all forms of bitterness and 
animosity. What is the moral or spiritual necessity of 
going into particularities as to this or that special 
functionary ? of saying, in certain disputed cases, which 
one demands our allegiance, especially when there may 
be times, as between 1877 and 1881, when there is 
great doubt to whom it is that the reference is properly 
made? ‘We thank Thee, O Lorn,” was the language 
of a Methodist brother at a Union prayer-meeting— 
‘“‘we thank Thee, O Lorp, that in loving agreement we 
are all here in Thy presence.” But, lest Methodism 
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douid be mminiaienl, he: felt conraiond to erry 
parenthetically, the limiting and qualifying information 
that ‘‘the unity, for which he was so thankful, extended 
only to fundamentals.” Specialty in prayer, however 
proper or needed in some directions, in others is any- 
thing but desirable. 

It is not, however, to speculate upon the effect of 
certain causes, but to the actual experience and exhibi- 
tion of such effect, that this matter must be brought for 
adjudication. If we have failed as a Church to learn 
from such experience, it has not been through want of 
material, either in quantity or variety. Two striking 
instances from the history of the Church of England 
will suffice as to such forms of prayer and their results, 
when there is an Establishment. Revolution, whatever 
the outrages provocative to it, is only justified in history 
by its success. As it goes on, there is always enough 
of right and wrong on both sides to constitute difficulty, 
with conscientious men, as to their proper position— 
great perplexity as to what, in reference to any such 
movement, is the course of right and of duty. The con- 
dition of things during the conflict of Charles I. with 
Parliament constitutes an illustration. When it is re- 
membered that both parties still have their advocates, 
we can easily recognise some of the difficulties and per- 
plexities of the excited and participant actors. So, too, 
as the conflict went on. The difficulty, on the one hand, 
of the ardent royalist, as to his approval or defence of 
many of the acts of his monarch, the no less difficulty 
of honest parliamentarians to justify many of the acts of 
their leaders, make manifest the perplexities, not of mere 
partisans, but of honest, conscientious, Gop-fearing men, 
in such times and under such circumstances. And yet 
all these men, on both sides, were required, if clergymen, 
to use, and if laymen, to join in and say Amen to the 
prayer for the sovereign, that he might “be strength- 
ened to overcome and vanquish all his enemies,” that is, 
with many of them, themselves and their leaders. Ina 
no less entangling form, were all of the opposite class re- 
quired to use the prayer for the High Court of Parlia- 
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ment. The change of half a dozen unessential words 
would have enabled both parties to have used these forms 
without stress of conscience to either. They might, 
indeed, have prayed together, in the same congregation. 
But what a moral, or rather immoral, strain with many 
to have used them as they stood, and under the circum- 
stances; or worse still, what perversion and induration 
of conscience to have used them without scruple, and 


. while the man, knowingly in his heart and actively in his 


life, was working and praying for the exact opposite. 

No less striking are the illustrations of this subject in 
the condition of ‘things during a large portion of the 
reign of James II., and especially in the plots and com- 
plications by which it was terminated. Here were lay- 
men, clergymen, and Bishops fully convinced that the 
monarch for whom they prayed, in the terms already de- 
scribed, was consciously and intentionally working to the 
subversion of existing civil and ecclesiastical institutions, 
which he had taken oath to uphold and preserve. They 
could see, or thought they could see, that his policy was 
actually tending to its designed result; and they were 
convinced that he was thoroughly unreliable as to any 
pledge or assurance he might make of abandonment or 
change of his course. W hether these men were right or 
wrong in their convictions, it is not now necessary to in- 
quire. But that they held them is beyond question. 
And yet some of these men, at the very time that they 
were plotting against James and negotiating with the 
Prince of Orange for his expulsion, were legally and 
ecclesiastically bound to use these forms of prayer, and 
did use them for James’ success and prosperity—their 
own overthrow and confusion. Let any one thought- 
fully read over these forms of prayer, and then think of 
the strain or perversion of conscience with which they 
must have been offered, and he will see the difficulties 
which they always bring up in seasons of conflict and 
civil disturbance—the more intelligent and moral the 
community in its material of membership, the more seri- 
ous the difficulties. 

We do not, however, need to cross the Atlantic to 
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fod our iemeeshons. 7 hey are to be found in our 
own history. The state of the Colonies during the old 
Revolution of 1776-83, wherever the Episcopal Church 
had found lodgement, is one that is full of sugges- 
tions upon this subject. Men like Seabury, or Duché,* 
loyal in their sentiments to the crown, had, of course, 
no difficulty as to themselves, in using the existing forms 
for the King. But men like White, or Balmain, or 
Muhlenberg, did have difficulties. The people, more- 
over, to whom they ministered had their own views and 
feelings, of a very positive and decided character. They 
often refused to join in the prayers of the royalist clergy ; 
after a time refused to hear them or to allow them to be 
used. In certain localities, too, there were differences 
and divisions on this subject in the materials of the con- 
gregation. Part would be in sympathy with the minister, 
another part against him, and, of course, against his sup- 
porters. One or the other of these divisions would be 
necessarily offended whenever the form was_ used, 
whether for George III. or Continental Congress. As, 
moreover, a. specific form had all along been in use, if 
omitted, in both of these references, both parties were 
offended—this irritating and inflaming issue presenting 
itself on every occasion of public worship. These evils 
were exhibited on the largest scale and with the most dis- 
astrous results in the two Colonies in which the Church 
of England had found the most extensive acceptance— 
Mary land and Virginia. In Virginia, for instance, where 
the revolutionary spirit was at its height, the clergy were 
largely loyal to the Crown. There were in different 
localities differences in degree, both of opposition and 
forbearance. But however slight the opposition or great 
the forbearance, the result was to bitterness and strife, 
eventually, in too many cases, to alienation and separa- 
tion. A sketch by an eye-witness of one of the scenes of 
those days will throw light on some of their peculiarities, 
as upon the subject of our discussion. “The body of 
the church in Nansemond County,” says the narrator, 


* He seems at different periods of the struggle to have been on both sides. 
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“was , occupied by Seeman, except the reserv ote seats for 
the magistrates. The men, to the number of at least 
500, were around the house, listening through -the win- 
dows. For some time all was quiet anddecorous. The 
prayer for the King, Queen, and Royal Family, was 
heard without a murmur—it was in the Book. The text 
was given out: ‘Render unto Cesar the things which 
are Czsar’s, and unto Gop the things that are Gon’s.’ 
The gentlemen were seen to prick up their ears. The 
sermon went on. The conjecture of a political discourse 
was confirmed. One of the magistrates present, who 
was also a vestryman, rose and ascended the pulpit 
stairs, and requested the minister to come down. ‘I 
am here doing my Master's business,’ was the reply. 
‘Which master?’ was the question of the magistrate ; 
‘your Master in Heaven, or your master over the water ? 
You must leave this church, or I will use force.’ ‘I will 
never,’ was the reply, ‘be the cause of breeding riot in 
my Master’s house.’ The clergyman walked through 
the church and through the throng, the crowd parting 
to make him a passage. He ascended his carriage and 
rolled off. All was quietness. He never returned to 
that church.’ 

That was usually the result, whether the difficulty 
began with the prayer or the sermon, nor was it 
often that the latter was needed. The tradition of 
another of these old royalist clergy, who was in the 
habit of placing his pistols on the reading-desk, antici- 
pative of attempts to stop him in the use of these 
prayers, is no less suggestive as to this final result in 
any such community—alienation and disorganisation. 

This irritating element, moreover, was one that came 
up with each gathering of the congregation for worship. 
Rubrically it was not allowed to be forgotten. What- 
ever the desires or feelings of the parties, whatever their 
disposition, for the place and time, in the Holy hours 
of peace, to forget the storm outside of wrath and excite- 
ment howling around them just then and there, they must 
encounter it. This firebrand must be hurled into the 
magazine of combustibles. Men all the week praying and 
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doles for the Contenied Conmvem, hearing their min- 
ister on Sunday pray for the King. Men, on the other 
side, praying and working for the King, and hearing 
their minister on Sunday omit the prayer to that effect 
in the Book, or use one for Congress; or, still worse, 
half ready to say Amen to one form, half to the other, 
one or the other, and sometimes, in cases of entire 
omission, both offended. How long will ministers and 
congregations hold together under such circumstances ? 
Was it any wonder that the Church in those colonies 
where it had been strongest almost went to pieces. The 
change, say in Virginia, ‘betw een 1775 and 1783, is often 
accounted for by ‘the character of the old fox- hunting 
and card-playing colonial clergy. But this influence h ad 
been operating for 150 years before, and, in spite of it, 
the Church had been increasing. Were its effects ac- 
complished only during those eight years of revolution ? 
It must be said, too, in the interests of truth, that the 
unworthiness of the colonial clergy, both as to its char- 
acter and its extent, has often been greatly exaggerated. 
Some of the worst and most scandalous cases were not 
the cause, but partly the effect of the disorganisation of 
the Colonial Establishment, and belong to the 30 or 
40 years immediately following the Revolution. The 
real difficulty, in most cases, was the alienation of min- 
ister and people. And, while other influences operated 
to ecclesiastical disintegration, and were used as justi- 
fying pretexts for confiscation, this, of which we have 
spoken, greatly increased and heightened them. Could 
the colonial clergy have been permitted to go on, as 
did the Presbyterians and Baptists, without raising this 
burning question every time they met, many such min- 
isters and congregations would have held together 

through the struggle, and have come out of that strug- 
gle to work and live together under their new conditions. 
Such was the case in 1861-5, when between ministers 
and people there was no difference of feeling or opinion. 
Heated partisans under such circumstances, or any 
others, would have made trouble and disturbance. But 
men of a different character, and really desiring to do 
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their proper w vets, would have been relieved from some 
of their worst perplexities.* 

Passing over the operation of the forms in the 
American Book and the occasional objections to their use 
during the presidency of Mr. Jefferson, of Mr. Madison, 
especially i in connection with the war of 1812-15, and of 
General Jackson, we come to the experiences of 1861-65. 
Up to the actual beginning of this conflict the Episcopal 
Church was almost the only one, if not the only one, 
that had kept clear of political issues and entanglements, 
that had refused to divide or identify itself with any party 
or section. Immediately, with that beginning, and through 
its forms of prayer for Rulers, it found itself alone, as a 
Church, committed to a position of approval and alliance 
with one of the parties, and of opposition to the other. 
Quiet, peaceable, and peace-loving Episcopal clergymen 
and people, who both from taste and conscientious con- 
viction had kept clear of political strife all their days, 
thus found themselves between the upper and nether 
millstones of loyalty and rebellion, while the fiercer 
partisans of churches, and partisan churches themselves, 
who had been stirring the strife to its utmost, and 
aggravating its bitterness, went on in their worship and 
in the use of their churches without notice and without 
disturbance. Whether this burning question was to be 
brought into the house of Gop, depended in the one of 
these cases upon the individual officiator, in the other, 
upon the forms for all. Everywhere, North and South 
alike, in every congregation, and in every act of worship, 


* «* At commencement of the war of the Revolution,” says Bishop Moore, ‘ Vir- 
ginia had gt clergymen, officiating in 164 churches and chapels; at its close only 
28 ministers were found laboring in the less desolate parishes of the State, whither 
many of them had fled, and to what secular pursuits some of them had betaken 
themselves it is not in our power to state. Had they been faithful shepherds, they 
would not have thus deserted their flocks.” Perhaps, in the main, the judgment of 
this last sentence was most unjust. Had tain Bishop, as he gave it, been enabled to 
see that within the next five years he himself would be comp elled to leave his home, 
and be shut out as to work and duty from nearly one-half of his Diocese, and that 
many of his clergy would be homeless wanderers away from their flocks and their 
work, the sternness of his judgment might have relaxed as to some of the wandering 
shepherds of the old Revolution, For an account of the troubles and hardships of 
some of these old loyalists, clerical and lay, of the Revolution, see an article from 
the Scottish Review, reprinted in Littell, No. 2,135, May, 1885. 
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this specific issue must be nn, The liability, 
moreover, in certain cases, if one said wrong, or did not 
say positively right, of omission or of commission, was 
that of being turned out of the place of worship: that 
place of worship being converted into a military hospital, 
sometimes into a stable, sometimes devoted to even viler 
purposes. 

Of course any full description of the particulars of that 
time is not only undesirable, but out of the question. 
With the mention of any one, as with ‘Gad, a troop 
cometh.” Some few of a striking character are here 
given, not for the purpose of calling up old animosities, 
but simply as illustrative of the point upon which we are 
insisting. In one Diocese, for instance, a clergyman 
omitting the prayer for President of the United States, 
was dragged out of the desk, and after a scuffle in the 
church between the soldiers and members of the con- 
gregation, was finally led off, in his surplice, to the office 
of the provost-marshal, the church building for the 
next three years being converted into a military hospital. 
In another ‘parish, an old clergyman having suspended 
services in view of the difficulties in carrying them on, 
and in so doing omitting this form, was ejected from 
the parsonage. Upon the same issue, in another com- 
munity, the Pastor, now one of our Bishops, with a ball 
and chain on his leg, was set to sweep the streets of the 
city in which his parish was located. In another Diocese, 
upon this same specific issue, the Bishop and a consider- 
able portion of his people and clergy were in conflict, with 
results of personal and lasting alienation. In another 
Diocese the Bishop and clergy were suspended from 
their functions, so far as public worship was concerned, 
by a military order. In several other Dioceses the 
Bishops, during a large portion of the time between 
1861 and 1865, were unable to visit or perform Episco- 
pal services in congregations and territory under their 
charge. Here, too, note the difference. As a Roman 
Catholic Bishop, or a Presbyterian clergyman, such diffi- 
culty would have had no existence. Men who were 
partisans, or known to be partisans, in these churches, 
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would, of course, hove hed dilheday rs ond een 
made difficulty. But there was nothing in their worship 
to make it. In this issue, too, with the military authori- 
ties closing the churches of various Dioceses, it was not 
in view of doing what these authorities thought ought not 
to be done, but for not doing what they thought ought 
to be done. ‘We require you to pray thus and so. If 
not thus and so, you shall not pray in public at all.” 
This, too, everywhere, as territory, transiently or per- 
manently, c came under military control. “You must 
use that prayer in your Book, or you must discontinue 
services.” It was useless to say, ‘ That is not our Book ; 
we have another.” The reply in substance was, ‘‘ You 
ought to have the old Book. In having another, un- 
der the circumstances, you have only aggravated your 
offence.” 

This may seem very hard. Certainly it did so seem 
to the subjects of the experiment at the time. But, 
after all that may be said of its hardships, and as perti- 
nent to the subject of our discussion, could the Federal 
authorities have pursued any other course? Putting 
aside the question as to the way in which the thing was 
often done, and here the language of reprobation could 
not be too strong, could they, with this issue distinctly 
raised and sharply defined in the Prayer Book, under the 
circumstances, ignore it? Under those circumstances the 
omission as to the use of this prayer had a clear, well- 
defined, well-understood meaning—a significance that 
could not be allowed to pass unnoticed. When the Fed- 
eral forces took possession of a certain Southern city, an 
old Episcopal clergyman, who had preached the Sunday 
before, was very promptly escorted to headquarters to 
give an account of his secession sermon. ‘The simple 
production of the venerable manuscript, rich in the 
golden yellow of fully ripened age, and bearing various 
dates as to its delivery, long anterior to the birth of Se- 
cession, as of that of most of his catechisers, was his 
sufficient answer. It was enough that there was noth- 
ing in the sermon against the existing authority. But 
not so with the prayer. The question as to whether he 
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had omitted that, w es he meant by it, and whet it meant 
in itself, and apart from his intention, would not so eas- 
ily have been answered. The language of the Federal 
commandant, in the spring of i865, to a committee of 
Episcopal clergymen, put the matter in its manifestly 
true position: “ ‘Gentlemen, we did not compose or im- 
pose this prayer of our own movement. We find it in 
the regular order of worship in your Church. Being 
there, its use, its change, and omission, each has a mean- 
ing, of which officially we cannot avoid recognition. I 
regret the fact, but your Church has put itself and you 
in that position.” This was said courteously and kindly. 
Could there have been anything else under the circum- 
stances? And thus for several weeks, while all other 
places of worship were open, and with services going 
on, the Episcopal churches were closed, until the Bishop, 
one or two hundred miles off, and with ordinary com- 
munications impeded, could be heard from, to assume 
the responsibility of directing the change. Of course, in 
the Federal army, as in all armies, there were individual 
officers ofa different spirit and temper from that of the 
one just mentioned, and from such there would be harsh- 
ness, and often unnecessary outrage. But this is inci- 
dent to all wars. The matter, even with the most con- 
siderate and forbearing, stood as it has been represented. 
The omission and the commission alike had a meaning 
that compelled recognition. 

But all this, it may be said, ended with the Rebellion. 
Not quite. In the course of the next three or four years, 
as reconstruction went on, the President moved with 
more rapidity than Congress, and upon different prin- 
ciples, so that effort was made to impeach him. And 
thus, good Churchmen of the Northeastern States, who 
had looked on with complacency, if not with delight, as 
this prayer, at the point of the bayonet, was forced down, 
or rather out of the throats of their Southern brethren, 
found it very much like an emetic to themselves, as used 
for Andrew Johnson; one whom they regarded as be- 
traying the career for which they had been struggling. 
This was only human nature. But human nature, it 
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must be remembered, is very much the same, on whatever 
side of any particular geographical line it may be found. 

No less is it the same at different periods of human 
experience. Doubtless men said and thought in Eng- 
land in 1660, and again in 1688, that the troubles of the 
periods preceding were at an end. So, too, it would 
seem they thought and argued in the General Conven- 
tion of 1789. And, perhaps, they were right, as to the 
specific issues of the contests then terminated. But 
events have proved that they were not right as to the 
possibility of other questions and complications, and 
contests no less serious. There are before us, as before 
the Church of England, possibilities and probabilities of 
conflict in the State, which, if it come, will have to go 
into the Church, and with our present forms into every 
act of public worship. Such conflict may be that of the 
legislative and executive branches of the government, 
or of the two central legislative bodies. Only a short 
time ago serious apprehensions were felt as to dan- 
ger of the latter upon the question of the electoral 
count. So, in England, the question of the elective 
franchise threatened similar conflict between the two 
houses of Parliament. Then, too, the possibility that 
whatever the adopted mode of electoral count, there 
may be conflict over the results, as they are sent in for 
counting. Men who were at the centre of the excite- 
ment during the winter of 1876-77, have proclaimed that 
the country was on the verge of fearful revolution, not 
of sections, but, still worse, of political parties, every- 
where in all sections, as in England under Charles I. 
So, again, as to sectional dangers. North and South may 
never again come in conflict. Who can prophesy as..to 
East and West, as to Atlantic and Pacific interests and 
antipathies? Is it the part of wisdom, or is it in the 
Divinely conferred prerogative of any Christian Church 
to be committing itself beforehand to the approval and 
support of any one of the parties in such conflict ? * Espe- 


* The word affrova/, used in this sentence, brings up to the real point of ditficulty. 
Good men pray for their enemies. Good men are under allegiance to bad men in legiti- 
mate authority. And yet these same good men would go to the stake before they 
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cially, too, when it is so clearly manifest that when any 
such conflict begins, change or modification of ecclesias- 
tical position is not possible. It is always a hazardous 
operation for an army to change its front in the presence 
ofanenemy. Still more hazardous for the Church to 
make such changes in the presence of two contending 
armies. In so doing it receives the fire of both sides. 
Had the Episcopal Church, for instance, North, in 1861, 
changed or omitted the prayer for the President of the 
United States, it would have come under the implication 
of disloyalty. Had the General Council of the Church, 
South, changed it as to form, or omitted it with reference 
to the President of the Confederate States, it would 
have incurred the same charge from that diversion. The 
madness of the hour was equally strong in both sec- 
tions, in the house of Gop, as everywhere else. This 
work of change is one for times of peace and good feel- 
ing, and even then to be dealt with wisely and care- 
fully. In 1863 a member of the Diocesan Council of 
Virginia, a refugee through the operation of this form, 
urged that the opportunity was presented at a certain 
stage of organisation for the Southern Church to get 
rid of this source of entanglement. His motion was 
seconded and sustained by another refugee. But the 
feeling of the Council, with many other refugees acting, 
was, that while the principle was right, it could not then 
be asserted. Whether they were right or wrong, they 
argued and acted as the average man, the majority, 
always will under similar circumstances. 

It only remains that we indicate how far the proposed 
revision mitigates or aggravates the existing difficulties. 
One change, standing by itself, constitutes a very im- 
portant mitigation. The position of the prayer is 
changed, and in the Morning Service, like those for Bish- 
ops and Clergy, and all Conditions of Men, it is not used 
when there is the Litany. This simple change would 
have saved scores of clergymen from refugeeism, and 
would act, or speak, or pray in such manner as to indorse or approve certain actions, 


whether as those of individuals or of rulers, It is this accepted significance of such 
forms in times of conflict as meaning this that constitutes their difficulty. 
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parishes from disorganisation between 1861 and 1865. 
Few congregations, in such times of trouble, especially 
in the country, have more than one service. And, with 
one such service things could have gone on quietly. If 
revision stops here it will be a great relief and improve- 
ment. 

But it does not stop here. While it thus mitigates, in 
other respects it aggravates. It introduces the subject 
again as a new petition in the Litany, and really makes 
the matter worse than it was before. Sometimes, dur- 
ing the Civil War, clergymen with congregations made 
up of both elements, when either form would have been 
offensive, and where its omission in the ordinary Morn- 
ing Service would have been no less offensive, simply 
used the full Litany. No one in such case could com- 
plain. This change shuts out any attempt of that sort. 
We must now, even in the deep humiliation of our Lit- 
any, particularise the public functionary who specially 
needs our petitions. 

So, again, as to another change in the Evening 
Prayer, which brings in the State Governors, as subjects 
of special petition. Men in times of civil trouble can some 
times conscientiously pray for the President, and not for 
this or that State Governor ; or, vzce versa, with others. 
But they must now take both. Abraham Lincoln on one 
side of the Potomac, and John Letcher, within cannon- 
shot on the other, are gathering troops and munitions 
of war for mortal combat. What amiable people their 
respective adherents in Washington and Alexandria, as 
they pray for the “health and prosperity” of both, in 
their opposing movements. The little incident of a 
bombardment might somewhat interfere with the fervor 
of their devotions. But it is in the Book, and they 
are good Churchmen, that is, if not frightened out of 
rubrical propriety. 

Men, in such times, will have their convictions. But 
why be expressing them in public worship, and insist 
upon tying others also to the same form and substance 
of doing it? We have had an experience as a people 
and as a Church, which wise men ought not to forget. 
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Shall the opportunity of the present be used and im- 
proved to diminish the probability of like experiences for 
the future ? or shall # serve as an occasion for increasing 
them? Ifthe evil days ever again come, and the ele- 
ments of unholy strife and wrath and bitterness be work- 
ing everywhere else, may it not, ought it not be kept 
out of the House and the Church of the living Gop? 
Shall that House, in its sacred work and worship of a 
Gop of peace and forbearance and love, shall that wor- 
ship as it goes on, and in its effect and influence, fan 
into a hotter flame the elements already ‘set on fire of 
hell,” to discord and destruction ? 


CorRNELIUS WALKER. 











COMMUNION WINE. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


N continuing this subject, entered upon in our previous 

article, we find, as we had anticipated, a perfect agree- 
ment between the language and teaching of the Old and 
New Testaments. Like every other creature of Gop’s 
bounty, wine is regarded as good in itself, and is looked 
upon as harmful only when misused. While in some 
respects there is not as much prominence given to it as 
in the writings of the Old Testament, its legitimate use 
is clearly marked even in the teachings and example of 
our Lorp Himself; and the Hoty Spirir in the writings 
of the Apostles warns against, and denounces all ex- 
cesses therein. As an element of food and social enjoy- 
ment, it was partaken of by Curist, as His own words 
declare [S. Luke vii. 34], and His first recorded exercise 
of omnipotent power was its miraculous creation for the 
enjoyment of wedding guests. On the contrary, the 
drunkard, equally with the glutton, is regarded as a 
misuser of Gop’s bounties, and in company with mur- 
derers, fornicators, and evil-livers in other respects, is 
denounced as resting under Gop’s wrath, and the evil 
to come. 

The-word uniformly used for wine, oivos, with one 
exception noted below, is found 33 times, and is mani- 
festly equivalent to the Yayzn, 7zrosh, etc., of the 
Old Testament. In scope and meaning it is the same 
in Hellenistic as in classic Greek, z.e., the fermented 
juice of the grape. By some classic writers it is oc- 
casionally used of the fermented juice of other fruits, and 
even of fermented decoctions of grain. In a few in- 
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stances it occurs in saaney, where it is anetted by pro- 
lepsis to the grape itself. Through a singular mistake, 
Dr. Lees adduces a metaphorical expression of Pindar, 
duné2ov mais— child of the vine,” as one of these in- 
stances, and says it is one of the “ passages in which 
wine is spoken of as produced within the grape and the 
cluster.” The reference is not given, but we have found 
it in the Winth Nemean Ode, line 126; and viewing it 
in connection with what immediately precedes, it is dif- 
ficult to believe that he had ever read the Ode. In 
classic Greek, as in Hellenistic, the word zaais is used 
of a descendant, male or female, without any reference to 
age; ¢.g., Herodotus [i. 27| represents Croesus express- 
ing a wish that his enemies the Cicilians would attack 
the “sons of the Lydians with cavalry’”—éASeiy ézi 
Avddva aidag oby inaow:. Homer also [//zad ix. 494] 
describes the aged Phoenix addressing Achilles as his 
adopted son: ‘ Thee I made, Achilles, rival of the gods, 
my son”—d22a oé maida Seois, etc. Achilles at that 
time was certainly anything but an unweaned, undevel- 
oped baby ; and just as little was Pindar’s ampeloupars, 
the! ‘unpressed or unfermented juice of the grape. We 
give the preceding lines in Wheelwright’s translation: 


Where’er the festal cup is shown 
The voice assumes a bolder tone. 
Let this by any mingled be, 
Sweet harbinger of revelry ! 

Let him in silver goblets pour 
The fofent offspring of the vine. 


Nonnos, indeed, in one of his Bacchanal Songs [xii. 
2| refers to the grape bunch as olvozdxor, “ the wine- 
bearer;” and Anacreon in his 52d Ode describes the 
treaders as “letting loose the wine.” 
povoy apoeves TaTovct 
otadpudrnv AvVovTEs olvor. 
This instance is adduced by Dr. Kerr in connection with 
a similiar one from Ovid [ 77st. dzv. iv. ch. 6]: 


Vixque merum capiunt grana quod intus habent, 
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and one also from Goethe: 


Lastende Traube 

Stiirzt ins Behalter 

Drangender Kelter, 

Stiirzen in Bachen 

Schiiumende Weine. 
—Faust.. 


No one in his senses, however, unless he had some 
theory to support, could mistake the meaning in these 
and similar instances. And yet, in company with Dr. 
Kerr, all the leading colaborers in the same cause seize 
exultingly upon them, imagining that therein lies an im- 
movable foundation for their theory that oivos is a ge- 
neric term, and may be legitimately used of grape-juice 
while unfermented. Professor Stuart labored hard on 
this point in his day, and Dr. Lees asserts, quite magiste- 
rially, that ‘‘ Wine primarily expressed the ve/atzon of 
‘liquid offspring of the vine cluster;’ but it does not, 
never did, nor, in the nature of things, ever can mark 
out the later, and for thousands of years obscure, rela- 
tionship of fermentation” [ Predzm. Dis.|. If Dr. Lees 
had given some instances from Orpheus or Muszeus, or 
even from Homer and Hesiod of this attested ‘ primarily 
expressed relation,” his argument might have had some 
weight. As the truth stands, however, the ear/zest ref- 
erences to olvos in Greek literature are manifestly to 
a fermented liquor. The first reference to it in the //zad 
[i. 462] describes it as aiSoza oivor, ‘ ruddy or sparkling, 
wine ;”’ and the second [ili. 246], oivoy evppora, ‘ cheer- 
ing or merry-making wine.” What the intoxicating, 
yea, even maddening, properties of Homer's olvog were, 
when too freely indulged in, may be seen in the Odyssey 
[ xviii. 330, 390]. Homer's heroes also are represented 
as drinking their wine mixed with water, which is an un- 
mistakable evidence that it was fermented, and which the 
concurrent testimony of antiquity affirms to have been 
a most ancient custom, and a sign of civilisation. To 
drink wine d&xparos, or unmixed, was to “drink like a 
Scythian,” 2z.¢., like a barbarian. ‘The custom of di- 

9 
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luting wine can be traced up to the earliest periods, and 
its origin is referred to Amphictyon, who learned it from 
Bacchus” | Beeker’s Charecles, p. 334}. 

Where the “ obscure relationship” mentioned exists 
it would moreover be difficult to point out, except in the 
imagination of Dr. Lees. Every standard Greek lex- 
icon which we have been able to consult * defines oivoc 
as the product of fermentation, primarily and mainly 
of the juice of the grape, and zz mo instance other- 
wise, except as already mentioned. I['Aedxog was the 
word used by the Greeks for must, or unfermented 
grape juice, and as synonymous or interchangeable with 
it oivog was never used. In every Semitic tongue, 
moreover, as already shown, the leading words for wine 
point etymologically to the work and product of fermen- 
tation. 

Of the 33 times of its use in the New Testament 
olive; occurs six times figuratively, as in Rev. xvi. 19, 
“The cup of the wine of Divine wrath,” and once possibly 
[ Rev. vi. 6| itis usedin connection with oil by prolepsis of 
the maturing products of the year. In every other in- 
stance, in so far as anything can be discovered to the 
contrary from the several contexts, the word has its 
simple and ordinary meaning. The Peshito Syriac follows 
the Greek closely in using the word Champfo, the Vetus 
Latina the word Vzxum, and the Coptic the word £7. 
In the Gospels it is classed with “strong drink,” cixepa, 
as forbidden to be used by John the Baptist, where the 

reference is manifestly to it as an intoxicating liquor ; 

and in the Epistles there is no mistaking the meaning of 
the assertion, “It is good not to drink wine w hereby 
thy brother stumbleth,” or the injunction not to ‘“ be 
drunk with wine, wherein is excess.” 

The advocates of the two classes of wine theory, how- 
ever, adopt the same logical Processes in de aling with 





* IVein, Ausgepresster und gegohrener Traubensaft—pressed out, and fermented 
grape Rage (Passow). 

Wine, the fermented juice of the grape. 2, Also the fermented juice of apples, 
pears, yo (Liddell and Scott), 

Wine, also a kind of beer made from wheat ; also the name was given to liquors 
made from the j juices of several fruits, as cider (Donnegan , 
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the New as with the Old ‘Tesemeen writings. Thus 
in speaking of the miracle at Cana, after stating that 
wine is nothing else than water having in solution the 
sugar, spice, and gluten which form grape-juice—z.e., 
simply mast, Dr. Samson says, ‘The wine made was 
manifestly the simplest product of the grape, as is indi- 
cated by the exclamation of the governor of the feast on 
tasting it, ‘Every man at the beginning doth set forth 
good wine, and when men have well drunk, then that 
which is worse; but thou hast kept the good wine until 
now.” In other words, we are to understand from the 
whole tenor of Dr. Samson’s reasoning that olvog was not 
oivos at all in that instance, although called so by the 
Evangelist, but yaedxos—‘ the simplest product of the 
grape.” Asa matter of fact, however, it was in no sense 
a product of the grape any more than our first father 
Adam was a product or descendant of a previous human 
ancestor. It was a dzstinct and separate creation—a 
work of omnipotence, wrought in attestation of Curist’s 
Divinity, and as a means of “setting forth His glory.” 
That it differed from ordinary wine, however, except 
in its excellence of quality, is mere assumption, and 
directly in the face of the governor's commendation 
honestly understood. Certainly, unless we are to be- 
lieve that our Lorn played a trick, and that all were de- 
ceived, we must believe that it was wINE, good wINE, the 
BEST which up to that time had been drunk at that wed- 
ding feast. 

Dr. Lees states in this connection, ‘“‘ The process of 
fermentation is one of decay, and it is not probable that 
it would have been imitated, or its results realised by 
the fiat of the Saviour. In all fermentative action vital 
growth is arrested, organised matter is disintegrated, 
and a retrogression ensues. Itis a passage from more 
complex to more elementary form—in fact, from diet to 
dirt.” . . . “It is against the principle of scriptural 
and moral analogy to suppose that the Saviour exerted 
His supernatural energy in bringing into being a kind 
of wine which had been condemned by Solomon and 
the prophets as a ‘mocker’ and defrauder, and which 
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the Hoty Sprrir had selected as an emblem of the wrath 
of the Almighty.” But what if our Lorp previous to 
the Incarnation, as the I AM, the head of Gon’s cove- 
nant flock under the old dispensation, prescribed in sac- 
rificial offerings the use of the very same oivos or Vayzn 
of which Solomon speaks disparagingly—that is, when it 
becomes a means of dissipation, through long tarrying 
thereat? The proof that such was the case has been 
abundantly given, and it lies, and ever will lie clear and 
distinct on the sacred page for anyone who is compe- 
tent and cares to examine it. The passage of g/eukos 
into oézos may be in Dr. Lees’ judgment ‘a passage 
from diet to dirt,” and its use thereafter ‘against the 
principle of scriptural and moral analogy,” but it never 
HAS BEEN, and it NEVER CAN BE PROVED, that two kinds 
of wine, opposite in nature and character, were used by 
the Jews under the one name of Yayzz. The logic, 
therefore, of the argument is worthless, and the under- 
lying assumptions are derogatory reflections upon the 
wisdom of Gop in His dealings with His ancient cove- 
nant people. 

In treating of our Lorn’s assertion touching the 
superior excellence of old wine, Drs. Lees and Samson 
allegorise the passage with its context, as they do that 
troublesome verse, Hosea iv. 11. The latter says, ‘‘ Luke 
records |v. 39| an added illustration of Curist’s prin- 
ciple: ‘No man having drunk old’—the word wine 
being understood—‘ straightway desireth new;’ the 
idea being that neither the Jewish Pharisees, nor even 
the disciples of John, accustomed to the Old Testament 
dispensation, were prepared at once, ‘straightway’ to 
appreciate fully the principle of the New Testament.” 
And as illustrating the lengths to which hobby-riding will 
carry men sometimes, we give the following: ‘“ Luke’s 
mention | vii. 33, 34] of John’s abstinence from wine, 
and especially of abandoned women as the ‘sinners’ 
who were sometimes at the table where He feasted [vii. 
37] shows, as the best interpreters have agreed, that the 
charge that Curist drank intoxicating wine was as un- 
founded as the charge that He was sensual and lascivi- 
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ous. To argue that Jesus must have drunk intoxicating 
wine, because He was at a table where wine was drunk, 
compels also the admission that He yielded also to glut- 
tony and lust.” Now this is a dreadful sentence, and 
the dictates of charity compel us to hope that the author 
did not weigh his thoughts, or realise what he was writ- 
ing. When, and where is it ever stated that “ aban- 
doned women” were ‘‘ sometimes at the table where He 
feasted”? Which one of the Evangelists has even al- 
luded to His presence at a Bacchanalian entertainment ? 
Turning to the reference given, we find that on one 
occasion, when eating in a Pharisee’s house, a poor, sin- 
weary penitent, loathing her sin with its degradation, 
and learning of His presence there, came and “ stood at 
His feet, behind Him, weeping, and began to wash His 
feet with tears, and did wipe them with the hairs of her 
head.” And yet, if Dr. Samson’s language mean any- 
thing, it means that this ‘‘abandoned woman” was equally 
with Himself a guest at the Pharisee’s table! 

But who are “‘the best interpreters” that have ‘“‘agreed” 
in maintaining the horrible inference and xox seguiter sug- 
gested? The real truth is, that right here lies one main 
weakness in the whole theory advocated by these gen- 
tlemen, and one of the most unanswerable arguments 
against it, viz., that its origin is comparatively but of 
yesterday. No recognised scholar and interpreter of 
Gop’s Word, patristic, mediaeval, or modern, in any 
branch of the Catholic Church, has ever advocated the 
views contended for. The same is equally true of the 
ablest writers among the different Protestant bodies ; 
and when Dr. Samson states, as he does [p. 235], that 
‘‘Luther was as earnest as any modern advocate for ab- 
stinence as for temperance,” and that he saw “ unfer- 
mented wine in the cup of both the ancient Jewish and 
the Primitive Church,” he states what is unqualifiedly 
false. Indeed, this ‘‘epoch of exegesis,” with its ‘ two 
classes of wine” theory, commenced only in the earlier 
half of the present century, and the decades of its 
active advocacy can be counted on the fingers of one 


hand. 
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The crucial point of the whole argument, however, 
turns upon the question, ‘‘ What was the ‘fruit of the 
vine’ which our Lord used in instituting the Sacra- 
ment?” Now, if it could be shown that two kinds of 
grape-juice, fermented and, unfermented, were in use 
among the Jews, then it might perhaps be legitimately 
argued that He would use the kind which would be the 
least liable to be abused. Or, if it could be proved that 
the Mosaic legislation included the fermented juice of 
fruits in the prohibition of things leavened, then the 
question might be regarded as settled beyond the need 
of controversy. But as regards the former of these sup- 
positions, we have already abundantly shown that not a 
particle of evidence has come down to us in Jewish lit- 
erature, sacred or profane, that there was any such prep- 
aration of grape-juice known, or in use, as unfermented 
wine. With regard to the latter supposition, notwith- 
standing a large amount of special pleading to the con- 
trary, the evidence is abundant to show that the juice of 
the grape, in any condition, formed no part of the Mosaic 
prohibition. 

Dr. Lees asserts, however [p. 28]: ‘ The prohibition 
against the presence of ferment, and the use of all fer- 
mented articles, is very severe. . . . No plea that 
would exempt fermented liquors from the sweep of this 
prohibition can be sustained without ignorantly assuming 
a difference that does not exist, and ascribing the same 
ignorance to the lawgiver of Israel.” Again [p. 280]: 
‘Obedience to the Mosaic law required the absence 
of all fermented articles from the Passover feast. The 
law forbade seov—yeast, ferment, whatever could excite 
fermentation. . . . Fermented grape-juice must, 
therefore, by the necessity of the case, have been equally 
interdicted with fermented bread. . . . We here 
reach the last pinch of the argument, Did the Saviour 
understand the law, or did He not? Did he observe 
the law, or break it? If He used fermented liquor, He 
must either ignorantly or intentionally have broken it. 
And reverence for their Master ought surely to lead 
Christians to the conclusion that the cup He blessed and 
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gave to His disciples contained nothing which the law 
of Moses had interdicted.” 

A careful examination of the original words used by 
Moses will enable us to judge how correct these asser- 
tions are. The leading word is V2, chametz, sour, or 
soured bread, and it is found 11 times in the canoni- 
cal Scriptures, 10 times in the writings of Moses in 
connection with the Passover, and once [Amos iv. 5] 
where the reference is manifestly to ordinary sour or 
leavened bread. /nx every instance, as the contexts 
show,* the reference is to bread, and to nothing else. 
From this root also comes the word "327, mechmetzeth, 
a Hiph. part., used in two instances [Z-. xii. 19, 20] 
and translated ‘‘leavened.” Another word, “82, seov, is 
also used, which occurs five times, and zx every instance, 
as the subjoined passages show, synonymously with 
chametz. ‘‘ Seven days shall ye eat unleavened bread 
(>iz2, matzoth, t.e., sweet cakes or wafers made from 
flour and water), even the first day ye shall put away 
leaven, scoy, out of your houses: for whosoever eateth 
leavened bread from the first day until the seventh day, 
that soul shall be cut off from Israel” [#x. xii. 15]. 
“‘Seven days shall there be no leaven, seor, found in 
your houses: for whosoever eateth that which is leav- 
ened,” etc. | #2. xii. 19]. ‘* Unleavened bread shall be 
eaten seven days; and there shall be no leavened 
bread, chametz, be seen with thee, neither shall there 
be leaven, seor, seen with thee in all thy quarters” [F2. 
xiii. 7]. ‘‘ When any will offer a meat- offering unto the 
Lord, his offering shall be of fine flour.” . . “No 
meat-offering which ye shall bring unto the Lord shall 
be made with leaven, chametz, for ye shall burn no 
leaven, sor, nor any a in any offering of the Lorp 
made by fire” [Zevz¢.ii.1, 11]. ‘‘ And there shall be no 
leavened bread, seor, seen with thee in all thy courts 


* It is not necessary to be a Greek or Latin scholar in order to be able to test the 
truth of theassertion heremade. With the help of a concordance or a good reference 
Bible every instance where the words ‘* leaven”’ and ‘‘ leavened’? occur can readily 


be found. For the convenience of those who have no concordance we give the 
places: Ex. xii. 15; xiii. 3, 7; xxiii. 18; xxxiv. 25; Levit. ii. 115 vi. 10; vii. 13; 
xxiii. 17; Deut. xvi. 3; Amos iv, 5. 
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seven days” [Deuz. xvi. 4]. These passages, with those 
referred to above, are all the instances in which the 
words chametz and seory are found, and nothing but a 
perverted ingenuity could discover a reference to wine 
or any other liquor in any of them. 

In the face of it all, however, Dr. Lees has the 
effrontery to use the all but blasphemous language 
above quoted, and also to say in addition: “It might 
seem superfluous to raise the question whether £amatz 
includes liquids as well as solids, since it is equivalent 
to asking whether fermentation is itself or something 
else.” It might have been well if Dr, Lees, in the first 
place, had learned to spell the word correctly ; and had 
then given some instances of its use in connection with 
the fermentation of liquors. This, however, he has not 
done, and could not do for two reasons—no such in- 
stance exists; and, as will hereafter be shown, the 
words which describe the fermentation of liquors differ 
etymologically from those used for the leavening of 
bread. 

At the original institution of the Passover, as recorded 
by Moses, there is no allusion to drinking whatever. 
The prohibition, as already shown, was confined ex- 
clusively to the eating of soured or leavened bread. 
And the reason for the ordinance lies upon the face of 
the narrative. The urgency of Israel’s departure from 
bondage necessitated the use of maz¢zoth, or unleavened 
cakes. As we read [| £~. xii. 39]: ‘‘ And they baked un- 
leavened cakes of the dough which they brought forth 
out of Egypt, for it was not leavened: because they 
were thrust out of Egypt, and could not tarry, neither 
had they prepared for themselves any victual.” This 
necessity, with the attendant circumstances, became the 
occasion for the institution of a memorial ordinance; but 
it was an ordinance referring purely to the manifested 
power, mercy, and goodness of Jehovah. Of the truth 
of this we may find sufficient proof in the direction 
given by Moses for the perpetuation of the service after 
the people had become established in the promised 
land: ‘‘Unleavened bread shall be eaten seven days,” 
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etc. ‘And thou shalt show thy son in that day, saying, 
This is done because of that which the Lorn did unto 
me when I| came forth out of Egypt. And it shall be 
for a sign unto thee upon thy hand, and a memorial be- 
tween thine eyes, that the Lorp’s law may be in thy 
mouth : for with a strong hand hath the Lorp brought 
thee out of Egypt. Thou shalt, therefore, keep this 
ordinance in his season from year to year” [/. xii. 
7-10]. 

But might not the use of wine have been included in 
the prohibition, even though not expressed? Professor 
Stuart reasons: ‘‘ As the word eating is in cases without 
number employed to include a partaking of all refresh- 
ments at a meal, that is, of the drinks as well as the 
food, the Rabbins, it would seem, interpreted the com- 
mand just cited as extending to the wine as well as to 
the bread of the Passover” | Azb/z0. Sac., 1843, p. 
507|. If the “cases without number” here mentioned 
have reference to a loose way of speaking in social in- 
tercourse generally, the point may be granted. But if 
the reference is to the ordinary modus loguendi of the 
Scriptures, the assertion is incorrect. ‘ To eat bread” 
at an ordinary meal might, of course, imply a partaking 
of such food, both solid and liquid, as was provided on 
such occasions, as in Gen. xliii. 25. When the act of 
‘‘eating,” however, is described, the thing eaten is 
mentioned, as in Gex. il. 16; Ex. xii. 4; Fudg. xiv. 9. 
Or if liquids in any form are partaken of, the fact is 
also stated, as in Ruth iil. 3; Fod i. 4, 13, 18; Lsa. 
xxii. 13. The Passover solemnity, strictly speaking, 
however, was not a social meal, but a religious ordi- 
nance of strict obligation, with ritual ceremonies minutely 
prescribed. All the substances specified were such as 
could be partaken of only by eating: a lamb, bitter 
herbs, and unleavened cakes. The lamb was to be a 
yearling male, without blemish. It must be roasted 
whole, and eaten without the breaking of a bone, ete. 
Had the drinking or non-drinking of wine been in any 
way contemplated, it is very strange, to say the least, 
that it is in no way alluded to. Indeed, Professor 
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Stuart himself admits, a few lines below the passage 
quoted, “I am disposed to believe that the original 
precept of Moses had reference only to the bread of the 
Passover, and not to any drink that might be used. In 
fact, not one word is said about any drink on that occa- 
sion when it was first instituted.” 

The whole confusion, in fact, arises from the assump- 
tion that the leavening of bread, Jer se, being, as is main- 
tained, a process of corruption—‘ rotting albumen ”— 
and hence symbolical of evil, underlay and furnished the 
main reason for the establishment of this ordinance. 
Indeed Dr. Lees asserts | page 29], ‘‘ The principal rea- 
son must be sought in that association of ideas by which 
ferment and fermented things are regarded as symbolical 
of moral corruption and disorder.” But at that time 
there is not a particle of evidence to show that any 
‘such association of ideas” existed. It is true that sub- 
sequently the word 727, chametz, as the verbal root, 
furnished certain derivative forms which were used 
metaphorically in that way. In Ps. Ixxi. 4, the word 
y2n, chometz, a participial derivative is used of a “cruel 
man ;” and in Isaiah i. 17, the cognate word yn, chamotz, 
is used passively of one “ oppressed.” That there was 
any such metaphorical reference intended, however, in 
the institution of the Passover, is pure assumption. 
Neither directly nor indirectly can any such reference be 
found there, and the fact that both our Lorn and S. Paul 
used the word ‘“leaven” thus figuratively, rightly con- 
sidered, in no way fastens such a reference upon the 
original institution. Moses has stated the real reason 
as above given. It is clear, rational, and sufficient. 
To add others from “association of ideas” to which 
there is no allusion whatever on the sacred page for 
centuries afterward,* is to allow imagination and prej- 


“The fact that leaven was forbidden in the meat-offerings, in no way militates 
against the position here taken. Honey was also forbidden to be offered, and evi- 
dently for the same reason. And many fanciful explanations have been given, both 
by Jewish and Christian writers. Philo says, with regard to the honey, it was for- 
bidden, ‘* perhaps, because the bee which collects it is not a clean animal, inasmuch 
as it derives its birth, as the story goes, from the putrefaction and corruption of dead 
oxen, just as wasps spring from the bodies of horses.” ‘* But Maimonides seems to 
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udice to play a trick upon the understanding, and to 
compromise the cause of truth. 

Another point of considerable moment should also be 
taken into consideration in connection with this subject, 
viz., the lack of accurate scientific knowledge on the 
part of Old Testament writers. The assumption that 
the leavening of bread was known then, as now, to be 
chemically identical with the fermentation of liquors, is 
absurd. Chemistry as a science, in most of its higher 
departments, dates comparatively from yesterday. As 
evidence, however, on this point, we may call attention 
to the root-meaning of the words used, all being based, 
in accordance with the genius of Semitic tongues, upon 
phenomenal or sensible peculiarities, ¢.g., chametz ety- 
mologically means “‘ Zo de aczd,” hence aczdz¢ty, something 
pungent to the taste, sourvness. From this root-meaning 
comes also the word Y=", chdmetz, vinegar, that which 
has become sour. .Seor, in like manner, is derived from 
an obsolete root, which Gesenius regards as identical in 
origin with our own word sour. “ In Western languages,” 
he says, ‘‘ we find from the same stock, Germ. in Ottfr., 
saur; Anglo-Saxon, sux; German, sauer; English, 
sour. Hence, “2, shor, leaven.” Taken in connection 
with its cognate, "82, shaar, “to become full and turgid, 
to swell up or out,” we get the idea of inflation, puffing 
up, as in the rising or swelling of leavening. But these 
characteristics are found united in many kinds of leavened 
bread. The common black bread of Germany is made 
sour designedly. As an illustration of our Lorp’s para- 
ble of the leaven hid in the meal, it is customary to use, 
for the purpose of leavening, a piece of the sawertezg, 
or sour dough from the previous baking, This, under 
the arranged conditions, raises the bread, and secures 
also the presence of seoy, sourness. In fact, in all lands, 
as every good housekeeper is aware, if the heating, 





me to have given the best account of thisin his More Nevoehim [par. ili., cap. 46], 
where he saith, Gop prohibited this to root out the idolatrous customs of those 
days, as he found in the books of the Zabii, who * offered to their gods no bread but 
leavened.’ And, ‘there was scarce any god among the heathen to whom honey 
was not offered’ [Bp. Patrick, Zevit. ii, 11]. 
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swelling process is continued too long, even when or- 
dinary yeast is used, the result will be a batch of sour 
bread. 

The fermentation of wine, however, phenomenally con- 
sidered, occupied in the Semitic mind a somewhat differ- 
ent plane. Both the leading words Yayzn and Chemer 
are derived from the boiling, bubbling appearance of 
the grape-juice while undergoing fermentation—the im- 
mediate result of which was Not sEor. Chemically 
considered, the leavening of bread and the fermentation 
of wine may be identical; but it would be antedating 
scientific investigations and discoveries to ascribe to a 
Jew in the time of Moses or of David a knowledge that 
both processes came from “rotting albumen”! The 
probabilities as suggested by these etymological consid- 
erations are, that the ordinary leavened bread of the 
Hebrews, like that of the Germans at the present time, 
was sour. Lut thety wine was not. The wines of 
Judea, like those of all warm countries, were sweet and 
palatable, ‘“‘making glad the heart of man.” Before 
such wine could become seoy—soured or ‘sick wine,” 
chometz—it must pass through another fermentation, the 
acetous, whereby a further chemical change is effected. 

Maintaining then, as we certainly may, that the use of 
wine formed no part of the Divine prohibition in connec- 
tion with the Passover solemnities, it must have come 
from later ecclesiastical legislation, if any such prohi- 
bition existed. Was this the case? Professor Stuart in 
the same article says: 


When the Jewish custom began of excluding fermented wine from 
the Passover feast, is not known. That the custom is very ancient ; 
that itis even now almost universal ; and that it has been so for time 
whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary, I take to be 
facts that cannot be fairly controverted, . . . I cannot doubt 
that Y’2" in its widest sense was excluded from the Jewish Passover, 
when the Lord’s Supper was first instituted ; for I am not able to find 
evidence to make me doubt that the custom among the Jews of ex- 
cluding fermented wine, as well as bread, is older than the Christian 
era, 


From this it is evident Professor Stuart believed that 
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at one time, although subsequent to the original institu- 
tion of the Passover, the drinking of wine was intro- 
duced, and became thereafter the national custom, until 
the further change which he mentions took place. That 
the drinking of wine was introduced and sanctioned 
by ecclesiastical authority we learn from the post-biblical 
writings of the Jews, in which also the reason for the 
custom is stated. But as regards the subsequent change 
in the nature of wine used, nothing whatever is adduced 
by him from ancient authorities in its support. Nor is 
it to be wondered at, when it is considered that there is 
absolutely nothing worth one moment's consideration to 
adduce; while the statement may be both controverted 
and denied that the Rabbins with any uniformity inter- 
preted the prohibition as “ extending to the wine as well 
as to the bread of the Passover; and that the custom 
‘‘even now is (or ever has been) almost universal.” 
This point is one of great moment, and we propose to 
examine it carefully and thoroughly. The Jews as a re- 
ligious people, since before the Christian era, 4ave, or 
they 4ave not discarded the use of fermented wine at the 
time of their Passover solemnities. What are the facts 
in the case? 

In the Za/mud, as Dr. Lightfoot very clearly showed 
two centuries ago, the drinking of wine at the Passover, 
although not viewed as of Divine appointment, was re- 
garded as being in perfect accordance with the general 
spirit of the Mosaic legislation, especially in Dewzé. xiv. 6. 
“The eating of unleavened bread at this time,” he says, 
“was enjoined by special and express command [£x. 
xii. 18]; but the drinking of wine they added on the 
general principle that a man should cheer up his wife and 
children, and cause them to rejoice at that festival. And 
with what do they cheer them up? With wine. And 
so strenuous are they in this matter that the poorest man 
was required to drink on the Passover evening four 
cups of wine, even though he lived on charity. Nay, 
moreover, if he had no other resources for obtaining so 
much wine he must sell or pawn his tunic, or hire him- 
self out, and thus make sure of the four cups.” Dvyserto 
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mandato tenebantur ad comestionem panis azymi hoc 
tempore | Ex. xil.18]; sed potum vini adjecerunt generalt 
princtpo nixt: Quta oportebat virum lauté excipere 
uxorem et liberos, ut tn hoc convivio hilares essent. Qua 
autem ve cos exhilavabat? Vino. Atque ades erant 
in hoc negotio servart, ut vel pauperrimus Tsraélis 
tenerétur bibere quatuor calices vint hoc nocte, etiamti 
eleemosynts victitaret: ac st non posset aliter tantum 
vini stbt comeparare, vel st eleemosynarum non acciperet 
ad habendos guatuor calices, oportebat eum vendere vel 
oppignorare tunicam suam, aut operam tuam elocare pro 
guatuor vine calictbus (Edit. Frankfort., a.p. 1699, p. 
735). 

What the nature of the wine thus referred to was, is 
no less certain than the fact that its use has been from 
the time ‘when the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary.” From the same source we also learn : 

(a) That the wine used at the Passover was mixed 
with water, and for the reason given it was too strong, 
sk pin, and hence unfit, without dilution, to be drank 
in so large a quantity. Also, when mixed with water it 
was considered to be more wholesome, and gave less 
occasion for intoxication. ‘“ Vinum eorum strenuum 
evat admodum, et potatitonem non tdoneum absgue im- 
mixta agua. . . . Immiestio agua uniguigue poculo 
contulit ad salubritatem, atgue ad fugam ebrietatis” 
[Vol. ii., p. 380]. It was, moreover, forbidden that grace 
should be said over the cup of blessing until it had been 
mixed with water. ‘“ Gemariste paulo post suffragantur. 
' Non benedicendum esse super poculum benedic- 
tionts donec tmmusceatur et agua.’ And as showing 
that the law of the mixed cup was general, he states that 
in the rubrics of the festival services, where there was 
mention made of wine, the word mdézagu—‘“ they mix”’ 
—was always inserted. ‘“ Vulgo aguam immiscucrunt: 
hinc in Rubrica festorum, cum mentio fit de vino, semper 
adhibent vocem 2, miscent et poculum.” 

(6) The permission was granted to drink additional 
wine, if desired, between the second and third cups, but 
not between the third and the fourth. As the Paschal 
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eating terminated before the ceremonial drinking of the 
third cup, and as no limit appears to have been set to 
time or social intercourse, if anyone needed or desired 
more drink while still eating he was allowed to have it. 
Lightfoot cites from the Jerusalem Gemera the reason 
for this practice, which, he says, was ‘‘to prevent their 
being drunk.” He cites, also, the explanation given for 
the seeming inconsistency. ‘ What prevention could 
this be?” they ask, and give a poor answer, ‘‘ Because 
wine at meat maketh not a man drunk, but wine after 
meat does.” 

(c)In the Jerusalem 7a/wud it is ordered that the Pass- 
over Service should be celebrated with red wime—t°78 177. 
And as though to prevent any mistake, or the use of 
anything else, it is also ordered that it is necessary that 
it should look and taste like wine, 787 =>d 12 NAD ATT 
upon which order the gloss, by way of explanation, states 
that it should be ved, oR Nort, ut szt rubtdus. From 
this fact alone it is evident that the wine used was a fer- 
mented liquor; for the color of the wine comes only from 
the coloring matter contained in the grape skin, which 
is extracted during the process of fermentation.” 

By turning to the Passover Service as still in use 
among the Jews, we may derive some additional facts: 
1, That only leavened bread is ordered to be searched 
for and removed; and, 2, That both yayzm and chome(z 
véinegar—are used by rubrical direction. On the first 
page, among the directions for the arrangement of the 
feast, we find the following : 





On the evening preceding the fourteenth day of the month Nissan, 
it is requisite for the master of every family to search after leavened 
bread in every place where it is usually kept, gathering all leaven lying 
in his way. The pieces of leaven which have been gathered being 
carefully secured, are burnt the following morning about ten o'clock. 


Then, after the formalities to be observed in removing 





* The color of the wine is dependent on the mode in which the fermentation is 
effected. Red grapes may be made to yield a white wine if the husks of the grapes 
be removed before fermentation begins. But if the skins be left in the fermenting 
mass, the alcohol, as it is formed, dissolves the coloring matter, producing the differ- 
ent shades of red wine [Miller’s Organic Chemistry, 4th ed., p. 185]. 
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the leaven, we hans the direction for preparing the Pass- 
over table as follows: 








The table-cloth being laid as usual, three plates are placed thereon ; 
in one put three cakes (generally called mizzos) ; in another the shank- 
bone of the shoulder of lamb and an egg, both roasted on coals; in a 
third some lettuce and celery, or chervil and parsley, and a cup of vin- 
egar or salt water; likewise a compound formed of apples, almonds, 
etc., worked up to the consistency of mortar. 

The table being thus formed, every one at table has a glass or cup 
of wine placed before him; for on these nights every person at table is 
obliged to drink four glasses of wine, called p3D75 ya5~. The four 
cups which are in commemoration of the four different expressions 
made use of at our redemption from Egypt, viz. * PDS71 HHxsmM 

PS mmpon MPONI 


Thereupon follows a ceremonial washing of hands 
and the drinking of the first cup or glass of wine, called 
the ‘‘ wine of sanctification.” Then the master of the 
house ‘‘ takes some parsley or chervil, and dips it into 
vinegar or salt water; and having distributed some to 
everyone at table, they all say the following grace be- 
fore they eat it: ‘“ Blessed art Thou, O Lorp our Gop,” 
etc. After this follow a number of ceremonies and his- 
torical recitations, or reminiscences of the national origin, 
and subsequent experiences, with comments and ex- 
planations of leading rabbies, closing with the following 
statement of reasons for the ordinance itself, and the 
symbolical meaning attached to the various articles ot 
food taken: 


Rabban Gamliel saith that whosoever doth not make mention of the 
three things used on the Passover, hath not done his duty ; and these 
are they : the Paschal lamb, the unleavened cake, and bitter herb. 

The Paschal lamé, which our ancestors ate during the existence 
of the holy temple, what did it denote? It denoted that the Most 
Holy, blessed be He, passed over our fathers’ houses in Egypt; as 
is said: And ye shall say, It is the Lorp’s Passover, because He 
passed over the houses of the children of Israel in Egypt, when He 
smote the Egyptians, and delivered our houses, 

These unleavened cakes, wherefore do we eat them? Because there 
was not sufficient time for the dough of our ancestors to leaven, before 
the Holy Supreme King of kings, blessed is He, _pee unto them, 


* And I will bring forth, and I will deliver, and I will sdean and I will take. 
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and redeemed them; as is said: And they baked unleavened cakes of 
the dough, which they brought out of Egypt ; for it was not leavened, 
because they were thrust out of Egypt, and could not tarry, etc. 

This Sitter herb, wherefore do we eat it? Because the Egyptians 
embittered the lives of our ancestors in Egypt; as is said: And they 
embittered their lives with cruel bondage, in mortar and brick, and in 
all manner of labor in the field ; all their labor was imposed upon them 


with rigor. 


Then follows the rubrical direction—Take the cup or 
glass of wine in the hand, and say : 


We therefore are in duty bound to thank, praise, adore, glorify, 
extol, honor, bless, exalt, and reverence Him, Who wrought all the 
miracles for our ancestors and us: for He brought us forth from bond- 
age to freedom ; from sorrow to joy ; from mourning into holy days ; 
from darkness to great light ; and from servitude to redemption: and 
therefore let us chant unto Him a new song, Hallelujah ! 


Now here be it observed, there is no mention of any 
commemorative signification in this drinking of wine, as 
in the case of eating the lamb, etc., thus proving that it 
formed no part of the original institution. The language 
shows that it was designed as a special act of rejoicing, 
with thanksgiving and praise for the mercies granted, 
and the miracles performed in Israel's behalf. And be 
it also observed, that the reason given for the eating of 
unleavened cakes, is simply that already stated, and de- 
rived from the express words of Moses. Jewish scholars 
in this particular have manifestly not come as yet upon 
an ‘‘epoch of exegesis,” in which they have made the 
discovery, that the “ principal reason” for the establish- 
ment of the ordinance lies in that ‘‘ association of ideas 
by which ferment and fermented things are regarded as 
symbolical of moral corruption.” 

After this recitation of reasons, with additional thanks- 
givings, they proceed to break and eat the cakes and 
the bitter herbs. The direction for the latter is as 
foliows : 


The master of the house then takes some bitter herbs, and dips them 


into the Spo Mm, ¢charoseth, and says, Blessed art Thou, O Lorp our 


Gi »D, etc. 
10 
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What, ry is . this charoseth? It is the compound 
formed of ‘“ apples, almonds, etc., worked up to the con- 
sistence of mortar,” already mentioned, one important 
ingredient of which was chdmetz, or sour wine. In 
proof, we transcribe the recipe for making it as given 
by Buxtorf [Lex. p. 831]. After stating that the com- 
pound was made in consistency like mortar, and eaten 
with the bitter herbs in commemoration of the hard 
service endured in Egypt, he says, Sumebant dactylos 
aut ficus arefactos, vel uvas passulas, et stmtlia, et con- 
culcabant ea, ACETOQUE ferfundebant, et condimentis con- 
diebant vel permiscebant instar cementi, et stc vespera 
paschatts mensa apponebant. Whatever may be imag- 
ined therefore with regard to the nature of the wine 
used, there can be no doubt as to the fact that the acefum 
mentioned was wine-vinegar, made from the fermented 
juice of the grape, or some species of fruit, as vinegar 
made from all kinds of grain was rigorously excluded. 
Nor will it help matters to say that the acetous fermen- 
tation takes away the curse from the vinous; for, if the 
latter be a “process of corruption,” a change “ from 
diet to dirt,” the former is even more so, being a further 
change, not in the line of elevation but of deterioration, 
only one remove from the fermentation of putrefaction ! 

We are now ready with the answer to the question, 
‘What was ‘the fruit of the vine,’ which our Lorp 
used in instituting the Sacrament?” It was, we un- 
hesitatingly assert, the ordinary fermented juice of the 
grape, mixed with water, which, in accordance with the 
uniform ecclesiastical usage of the Jews, was drunk at 
the Passover. Nor does the peculiar phraseology fur- 
nish any argument, as is claimed, in favor of an un- 
fermented liquor. Dr. Samson tells us notwithstanding, 
‘The care with which all these writers [ Matt. xxvi. 29 ; 
Mark xiv. 25; and Luke xxii 18] have used the ex- 
pression ‘fruit,’ or product of the vine, must be sup- 
posed to have arisen from an emphasis put upon it by 
Curist. The word ‘ gennema,’ both in classic Greek 
and also in the Greek Old and New Testament Script- 
ures, is applied without exception to the xatura/ prod- 
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uct, as it is onduwved ond sored.” Had Dr. Samson 
with all his learning gone a little further, he might have 
made the discovery that in using that form of expres- 
sion our Lorp merely quoted the language of the Pass- 
over Service, which in all its essential features was the 
same then as now. That service, as any one upon ex- 
amination can see, abounds in periphrastic expressions, 
e.g., ‘Blessed art Thou, O Eternal, our Gop! King of 
the Universe, Creator of the radiance of the fire ”— 
Te wy NZ ;—* Blessed art Thou, O Lorn, our Gop! 
King of the Universe, Creator of the fruit of the earth’ 
—yat “IE RT, Precisely analogous with this, we find 
the blessing as used over the cup at least four temes— 
“ Blessed art Thou, O Eternal, our Gop! King of the 
Universe, Creator of the fruit of the vine.” 


If we must accept the theory that the fruit of the vine 
was literally the “ za‘ura/ product as it is gathered and 
stored,” by parity of reasoning, we must maintain that the 
Passover bread was simply the grain as it is reaped and 
brought in from the field. Such argumentation I need 
scarcely say always defeats its own ends. The Pass- 
over occurred six months after the time of grape harvest. 
Wine then used must have been, from the nature of the 
case, as the above extracts prove that it was, a FER- 
MENTED LIQUOR. That grapes were kept and freshly 
pressed, especially for use at that time, or that heathen 
methods of preserving #zs¢ unfermented were resorted 
to, is a “ fond imagination,” having no ground of proof 
whatever to rest upon, and standing in direct opposition 
to abundant and incontrovertible evidence to the con- 
trary. 

And so matters stand in Jewish practice to-day, not- 
withstanding the assertion of Professor Stuart, and the 
persistent endeavors on the part of later writers to prej- 
udice the cause of truth in this matter. Lack of space 
forbids much to be said here. And it is not needed. 
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The following extracts from Dr. Moore’s able article 
[Presbyterian Review, January, 1882], who collected 
abundant evidence on this point, will suffice. The ex- 
tracts were called out in answer to letters of inquiry 
made by him. Dr. F. Delitzsch, of Leipzig, a Hebrew 
scholar of world-wide reputation, and thoroughly versed 
in Jewish literature and customs, ancient and modern, 


writes: 


What Moses Stuart affirms in the Aid. Sac., 1843, p. 508, is incor- 
rect. The wine of the Passover has at all times been fermented wine, 
which, according to the prevalent custom, was mixed with water. 


Professor C. W. Palotta, of Vienna, an Israelite by 
birth, and competent in every respect to give testimony, 
writes : 


To my knowledge the question of the lawfulness of fermented wine 
at Easter has never been started by any Jewish doctor. No strict Jew 
drinks any other than wine m=p 52 (pesach) at the Passover ; but this 
simply means that the wine has been manufactured under Jewish 
supervision. Among the many thousands of bottles of Passover wine 
sold at Vienna every year, there has never been one of unfermented 


juice. 


The Rev. D. Edward, of Breslau, another competent 
witness and scholar, writes: 


In all my intercourse and negotiations with Jews for nearly forty 
years, and in all my acquaintance with their literature, I have never 
met an allusion to any such practice as the use of unfermented wine at 
their feasts or in the temple libations. The one rule they insist upon 
since the Captivity is, that the Jews beware of nesekh (782); wine pre- 
pared by Christians. Their wine must be gathered and prepared by 
Jews, and have a certificate as ceremonially clean. If there had been 
any rule about the use of unfermented wine, there would have been as 
much filpul (rabbinic disputation) about it as would have filled vol- 


umes, 


In addition to the above, the same writer sent the fol- 
lowing declaration from the Rabbis of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of Breslau, who are regarded as the 
most learned Jews in Germany : 
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Ungegohrener Wein (Must) wird nicht als Wein betrachtet, und 
wuerde der Phlicht Wein am Pesach-abende su trinken nicht genuegen— 
Unfermented wine (Must) is not regarded as wine, and would not 
suffice for the fulfilment of the duty to drink wine on the Passover 


eve. 


The Rev. J. H. Bruehl, Superintendent of the Jewish 
Operative Institution, London, writes: 


So far as can be seen from the Talmud, the Jews of our Saviour’s 
time had no hesitation whatever about fermented wine at the Passover. 
Not vinous, but farinaceous fermentation was prohibited. I do not 
know of any unfermented real wine. In countries which do not pro- 
duce wine the stricter Jews, especially those of the poorer classes, use 
both for the Sabbath and the Passover raisin wine. 


To these testimonies from abroad may be added the 
following from two of the best known Israelites and 
scholars in the United States—Dr. Isaac M. Wise, of 
Cincinnati, editor of the American Israelite and Debo- 
rah, and Dr. G. Gottheil, Rabbi of Emmanuel Temple, 
New York. The former states: 


All Jews at all times have used at the Passover, not only wine and 
cider, but also vinegar made of wine or of /rvit. In all Jewish cere- 
monies, as marriages, circumcisions, the beginning and close of the 
Sabbath, the feast of Passover, wine—fermented wine and not must— 
has been, as it is still, in use. 


Dr. Gottheil writes: 


It is proper to use fermented wine at the Passover. That is the 
rule. Unfermented is permitted in case the former cannot be ob- 
tained, or is forbidden from sanitary reasons. So it is with mead, 
raisin wine, and spiced wine. Where these are not obtainable, any 
other beverage which takes the place of wine in the customs of the 
country may be used. These are concessions made to the force of 
circumstances. Zhe law treats invariably of wine in the ordinary 
sense of the word; and that it is supposed to possess the intoxicating 
property is clear from the precept that the celebrants of the Passover 
are forbidden to drink of the wine between the prescribed cups at cer- 
tain portions of the ritual, lest their minds should get clouded and 
thereby unfit to perform the ceremonies and recite the prayers with 
proper devotion. . . . Paschal wine is fermented grape juice 
which has been carefully kept from contact with leaven. I was reared 
in strictly orthodox surroundings, and have had, besides, ample oppor- 
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tunities of observing the customs of my brethren in many lands; yet, 
I never heard it so much as questioned that fermented wines are law- 
ful for use, and I am quite at a loss to account for the positive asser- 
tions to the contrary by M. Noah and the late Professor M. Stuart. 
It was by Christians, and not by Jews, that this discussion was started. 
The Rabbis did not fear that the use of the cup under religious sanc- 
tion would turn the faithful into drunkards, and experience has proved 
that they were not mistaken. 


With this has been the concurrent opinion and prac- 
tice of the Church under the New Dispensation from 
the beginning; although Dr. Samson, with his usual 
acumen in perverting the truth, asserts [p. 171]: ‘The 
early Christian inter rpreters, studying Curist’s meaning 
in the land where He spoke, and while the Greek of His 
day was still its language, mention, as if no one then 
thought otherwise, that Jesus used this expression (fruit 
of the vine) because the consecrated cup at the Supper 
contained the fresh juice of the grape, as distinct from 
the wine, its artificial product.” We scarcely know how 
to understand a man who can make such an assertion, 
or restrain indignation at such an unblushing perversion 
of truth. His whole argument from the testimony of the 
early Church, in fact, furnishes a sad comment upon 
human perversity, in making the worse appear the better 
reason in order to bolster up a favorite theory at any 
cost. 

That the wine used by the Corinthian Church was in- 
toxicating is manifest. So clear a case indeed is it, that 
Dr. Lees makes every effort to show that uweSvo in this 
place does not mean to be intoxicated, but to be gorged. 
He translates thus, “ xai 6g wév med, 65 dé weSder—and 
one indeed is hungry, but another is overfed = gorged.” 
This explanation he also tells us ‘‘ has been adopted by 
the whole body of expositors, ancient and modern.” 
Query, What could our translators of 1611 have been 
about if such is the case? And we find that the revisers 
of 1881, notwithstanding their well-known cacoéthes 
mutandt, have repeated the same blunder, for once at 
least (for the sake of variety perhaps) using the very 
same words, ‘one is hungry, and another is drunken.” 
Yea, all the jeading translators, both ancient and modern, 
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have done the same thing. The Vulgate renders the 
word by eérius, drunken. The Peshito Syriac by }e; 
=as already seen in its root form to the Hebrew *7, 
the meaning of which, according to Gesenius, is ‘0 
drink to the full, to be sated with drink, drenched, as 
22%, to be sated with food.” The Coptic in like manner 
renders by the word zmetSiy, petthikhi, which is trans- 
lated uniformly in Wilkin’s version by eérzus. Wycliffe 
translates, ‘“‘And sothely anothir is hungrie, another 
foresoth is drunkyn;” Tyndale, ‘ And one is hongrye, 
and another is dronken;” Cranmer, ‘‘ And one is hon- 
gry, and another is droncken;” The Geneva version 
precisely the same; the Rheims version, ‘And one 
certes is an hungred, and an other is drunke;” Beza, 
“Flic guidem esurit, ille vero ebrtus est;” Luther, 
‘Und einer ist hungrig, der andere ist trunken.” The 
lexicographers also have some claim to be heard, and 
their testimony is clear and consentient. ‘ MeSva, to 
be drunken with wine, to be drenched, or soaked with, 
steeped in any liquid. II. Metaph. to be drunken or 
intoxicated with passion, pride, etc. Like Lat. inebriari.” 
| Liddell & Scott.| In the Septuagint, “weSvo, edrzus 
sum, irriguus sum. Cognate, ueSvoxe, 7xebrio, tnebrior, 
=.” Schleusner. In the New Testament, “ ueSvoa, 
to be drunk, to get drunk, to carouse.” Rodinson. To 
adduce all this evidence on this point, may appear to 
some to be needless—actum agere; but we desire to 
show how utterly these temperance writers set all evi- 
dence and truth at defiance. What the real testimony 
of the ‘“ whole body of (reliable) expositors, ancient and 
modern” is, can easily be imagined. 

That it was wine in its ordinary sense also which S. 
Paul advised Timothy to drink a little of for his stomach’s 
sake, is equally certain. Had the Apostle desired to 
have him use unfermented grape juice, why did he not 
take the word which would have expressed his desire, 
without any possibility of misunderstanding? Why use 
a word which for over a thousand years had described 
uniformly a fermented liquor ? After suggesting that the 
passage may be spurious, Dr. Lees says, ‘ Nothing is 
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plainer about this advice than that it was meant for Tim- 
othy alone, and for reasons personal to him. . . . He 
would “use a little wine,” and as seldom as need be, 
not for gratification, but for medicinal service.” Indeed! 
but no matter how /7ttle at a time, or how infrequent the 
use, the “ cursed drink” is here conceded to have been 
recommended by an apostle, for the use of his disciple 
and fellow-laborer in the Gospel, as a means of good— 
of health and strength ! 

The Materia Medica of that day has also some im- 
portant testimony to give on this point. Indeed the 
general sentiment of antiquity with regard to the rela. 
tive values and uses of oinos and gleukos, is too well 
known to be disputed. By the Jews s, not only was wine 
valued according to its age (‘‘a new friend is as 
new wine: when it is old thou shalt drink it with 
pleasure” [Eccles. ix. 10; S. Luke v. 39]), but in its 
unfermented state its use was supposed to aggravate, 
if not to cause the affectio cardiaca. Thus, Buxtorf, 
quoting the Zalmud, Gittin. cap. 7, translates in an- 
swer to the question, Quid est cardiacus? “Is quem 
mordet sive pungit vinum novum torcularis.” Doubt- 
less Dr. Samson had come across this fact, hence his 
assertion that gleukos, like new cider, is ‘‘an aperient 
used internally.” By the Greeks also the same views 
were entertained, as we learn from Hippocrates and 
others. The statements of Pliny, which bear on both 
sides of the question, show that corresponding views 
were held likewise by the Romans. In Lib. xxiii., chap. 

18, after speaking of the different kinds and qualities of 
must, he states, as a general rule, it may be said that 
it is useless to the stom e stomacho 
inutile. Shortly after he states also that it causes 
pains in the head, and is useless for throat troubles— 
Capitis dolores factt, et gutturt tnutile. In chap. 22 
he proceeds to speak of the different uses of wines with 
the attendant benefits and evils. By wine, he says, 
the natural powers, the blood and the complexion are 
nourished—Vzxo aluntur vires, sanguts, colosque hom- 
enum; by moderate use the nerves are benefited, but 
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taken in large quantities they are injured; in like 
manner also the eyes—Vzno modico nervi juvantur, 
coptostore leduntur; sic et oculi; the stomach also is 
reinvigorated, appetite for food is incited, sadness and 
care are blended, and sleep is secured—Stomachus 
recreatur, appetentia ciborum invitatur: triststia et cura 
hebetatur; somnus conctliatur. 

Passing then to caps. 24 and 25, he treats of the uses 
of wines in sickness, and in the opening of the latter 
chapter he asserts that for this affectio cardiaca, or 
trouble in and about the stomach, wine is the sovereign 
remedy—Cardzacorum morbo unicam spem in vino esse 
certum est. A few lines further on he also says that 
for weakness of the stomach, and for indigestion, wine 
should be given—.S7 dzssolutio sit stomachi, dandum ; 
et st cthus non descendat. To this custom of prescrib- 
ing wine for cardiac trouble Seneca alludes in his £/zs. 
xv.—LBibere et sudare, vita cardiact est— frequent 
draughts being gen to induce perspiration; and by 
Juvenal, also, [.Sa¢. v. 32] Cardiaco cyathum numquam 
mixturus anico. Cole iii. 19, likewise gives corre- 
sponding testimony, and in cases of weakness of the 
stomach and indigestion, he advises that when the 
stomach refuses to retain food to drink a cup of wine, 
and after the lapse of an hour a se 
guidem manserit, sorbera vint cyathum, interpostlague 
hora, sumere alterum. With these facts before us, and 
the no lest important fact of the apostle’s undoubted 
knowledge with regard to these generally recognised 
medicinal uses of wine, to suppose him to have meant 
that Timothy should drink for his stomach trouble a 
little unfermented grape juice, is sublimely ridiculous! 

We find, moreov: er, an unassailable argument in the 
fact that the primitive Church uniformly used the mixed 
cup at the Holy Supper, as the Jews did at the Pass- 
over. In the middle of the second century, Justin 
Martyr, in his account of Christian worship at that time, 
says: ‘‘ To each of those who are present, a portion of 
the Euch: iristic bread, and wine, and water are given ’’— 
Tod etyapiotnsévtos aptov, xai olvov, xai §Satos [A pol. 
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ii. p. 162]. Irenzeus, also, near the close of the second 
century, and Clement of Alexandria (not to mention 
others), bear corresponding testimony. Indeed, the 
tradition was universal in the early centuries that our 
Lorp Himself had instituted the Sacrament in that man- 
ner. Cyprian |Z f7s. 73 ad Ceczléum] writes, ddmon- 
ttas nos sctas, ut in calice offerendo Dominica tradztzo 
servetur, neque aliud fiat a nobis, quam quod pro nobis 
Dominus prior fecerit—ut calix, gut in commemora- 
tionum ejus offertur, mixtus vino offeratur. To this, 
were it necessary, a mountain of evidence might be 
added from the early liturgies, canons of provincial 
councils, etc. 

And there is absolutely nothing which, rightly con- 
sidered, militates against all this. During the period of 
the six accepted General Councils, a.p. 325, to A.D. 680, 
there is no proof whatever that the question of fermented 
vs. unfermented wine was ever dreamt of, as had been 
equally the case in the previous centuries. In none of the 
synodal Epistles, or Canons of those Councils, is the 
subject alluded to. That there could have been such 
absolute silence as there is, supposing the question to 
have been an open one, is impossible. In Can. XXIV. 
of the Third Council of Carthage, bearing upon the 
Eucharistic elements, there is a reference to the tradi- 
tional custom of the mixed chalice—U¢ zm sacramentis 
corporis et sanguints Domini nihil amplius offeratur, 
guam tpse Dominus tradidit, hoc est pants, et vinum 
agua mixtum. But whence came this tradition? And 
why the universal prevalence of this custom, if unfer- 
mented Eucharistic wine was in existence? Some of 
the Fathers, it is true, give several fanciful reasons there- 
for, but the real reason obviously rests upon the preced- 
ing Jewish custom at the Paschal feast. And why the 
mixed cup was then used has already been shown. A 
Jewish family-head would have found diluted grape 
juice unfermented, rather a weak material with which 
“to cheer up his wife and children” at that annual 
festival ! 

In case of necessity, it has, in some instances, been re- 
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garded as lawful to use the fresh juice of the grape. On 
the Festival of the Transfiguration, also, it was customary 
in some places, from a somewhat fanciful reason, to press 
out the grape juice into the chalice, and use it in the 
Sacrament. To this use of fresh grape juice, in case of 
necessity, we find a reference in a note on page 285 of 
the Zemperance Bible Commentary, where the attempt 
is made to show that Thomas Aquinas, as a repre- 
sentative of the Roman Church, sanctioned the use of 
must in the Eucharist. In a quotation of the answer to 
the question, ‘‘ Whether wine of the vine is a proper 
material for use in the Sacrament? ” we read, A/ustum 
autem jam habet spectem vini—grape juice has the 
specific nature of wine; and he decides [Aquinas], /dco 
de musto potest confict hoc sacramentum—therefore this 
sacrament can be kept with grape juice.” But why 
were the intervening words omitted, in which sweetness 
or pleasant flavor is cited as proving it to be no longer 
crude must—Nam ecjus dulcedo attestatur digestionz, 
gue est completio a naturali colore. It would not have 
answered the author's purpose in the text to which this 
note is appended, to have the legitimate inference drawn, 
that mustum here, like g/eukos in Acts ii. 13, was new 
wine, freshly fermented. That gleukos in Hellenistic 
Greek has such meaning is proved from that passage. 
Hence, Robinson [Lex New Testament,| renders the 
word, ‘In New Testament sweet wine fermented and in- 
toxicating | Acés ii. 13” ]. That mustum in ecclesiastical 
Latin has also occasionally the same meaning, is shown 
in this passage omitted in the quotation, by the words 
“a naturali colore,” which can refer only to the result 
of fermentation. Scudamore likewise |p. 771| gives the 
same meaning to the word. ‘In the A/anzpulus Cura- 
torum,” he says, “we are also told that the ‘ Cele- 
bration may be in mxstum,’ by which was understood 
(probably) the fermented juice before it was refined.” 
Similarly, Jacobus a Viatrico, a century before: ‘‘ The 
Sacrament may be made of mustum, though it be sweet, 
for it is wine; but it cannot be made of sour juice of the 
grape, because it is not yet wine.” 
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It will be a hopeless task for any one to cite the 
authority ot Aquinas in support of the unfermented-wine 
theory. His whole argument shows that under ordinary 
circumstances grape wine—vzzum vitzs—is the proper, 
and the only proper material to be mixed in the eucharistic 
chalice. After making several general statements with 
regard to wine, he asserts that whole grapes pressed are 
not to be used, and that fresh must is equally forbidden 
because of its impurity. Mon tamen debent uve in- 
tegre hutc Sacramento miscert, guia jam esset tht aliquid 
preter vinum. Prohibetur etiam ne mustum statim 
expressum de uva in calice offeratur, guia hoc est in- 
decens, propter impuritatem mustt. He then makes 
the statement that in case of necessity freshly pressed 
must may be used, and cites in support a somewhat 
doubtful decree of Pope Julius I.: Petest tamen itn ne- 
cessttate frert: dicttur enim eodem Fulio Papa [loc. cit. in 
Arg.] “ S? necesse fucrit, botrus in calice comprimatur.” 
[ Qucest. lxxiv., Art. v., Ed. Neapoli, 1766.| Whatever 
views and practices may have obtained in the earlier and 
middle centuries, the more modern legislation of the 
Roman Church is far more stringent. In the list of 
things which vitiate wholly or in part the matter of the 
Eucharist, it is stated that the Sacrament cannot be 
celebrated with wine that has become vinegar, or cor- 
rupted, or that was not made from ripe grapes. Sz 
vinum set factum penttus acctum, vel pe nitus putridum, 

vel de uvis acerbis, seu non maturts expressum, etc. Non 

conficttur Sacramentum. Also, if the Celebration is 
with wine that has begun to sour, or be corrupted, or 
with must freshly pressed, or not mixed with water, the 
Sacrament is administered, but the consecrator is guilty 
of a grave sin—Si vinum caperit acescere, vel cor- 
rumpe, . . . vel mustumde uvis tum expressum, vel 
non fucrit admixta aqua, . . . conficttur Sacra- 
mentum, sed conficiens graviter peccat. [De Defect, 
fet. v.,§ 1, 2, Messale Romanum, Ed. Rome, 1826. | 

That there were bodies of Christians in the early 
centuries who refused to use wine in the Sacrament, is of 
course, well known. As early as the middle of the 
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second century, Tatian and his followers used water 
instead of wine. Manichean in principle, they rejected 
flesh food and marriage, equally with wine, as inventions 
of the devil. And in this fact there is negative, but im- 
portant evidence that at that time the Eucharist was not 
celebrated with unfermented wine. Had such an article 
been in existence, there was no good reason why those 
Encratites or Aquiarii, as they were called, should not 
have used it, inasmuch as the reason given by them for 
rejecting wine in the Sacrament was its intoxicating 
properties—/emperantiec pretextu vinum refugiebant. 
They did not, however, reject grapes, hence we find S. 
Augustine exclaiming with reference to the same views 
and practices in his day, ‘‘ What perverseness is this, to 
feel no scruple as to grapes, and yet to call wine the gall 
of the prince of darkness! . . . Theyregard it asa 
sacrilege to touch wine, as if it were a creature of the 
evil one, and, therefore, an impure thing, although they 
willingly eat the fruit of the vine.” | De ‘Heres., Vii. 51. | 

These and similar notions, however, were held only 
by those, who for other reasons were regarded as here- 
tics, and cut off from the communion of the Church. In 
short, it was to prevent the introduction of such views 
and practices within the Church itself, that the 51 
and the 53 of the Apostolic Canons, so called, were 
framed. ‘If any Bishop, Presbyter, or Deacon, or 
any at all of the Sacerdotal List, shall abstain from 
marriage, or flesh, or wine (é.vov), not for discipline, but 
because he abhors them; forgetting that all things are 
very good; let him amend, or be deposed and cast out of 
the Church. Likewise a layman.” [Cam 51.|] ‘If any 
Bishop, Presbyter, or Deacon will not partake of flesh 
and wine on festival days, because he abhors them, and 
not on account of discipline, let him be deposed as a man 
who has seared his own conscience, and who is a cause 
of offence to many.” | Caz. 53. | 

In closing this discussion, which has extended far be- 
yond our original intention, we wish to say, that with 
the questions of partial or total abstinence from fer- 
mented liquors as a rule of daily life, and of the duty of 
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self-denial under certain circumstances, for weak breth- 
ren’s sake, our argument has had no connection. They 
are highly important questions in themselves, and are 
worthy of frequent and serious consideration. That in- 
temperance abounds in high places and in low, with the 
debasement and woe thereby occasioned, we are pain- 
fully aware; and we fully realise the duty of placing our- 
selves second to none in the earnest desire and endeavor, 
that all men should live soberly, righteously, and godly 
in this present world. But we deprecate all attempts at 
being wise above what is written, and of professing to 
adopt a standard of moral conformity loftier than that 
observed by Him whose disciples we claim to be. His 
omniscient eye must have taken in all possible contin- 
gencies in each age and generation, until his final advent 
in judgment; and to suppose that He neglected any 
necessary safeguard, either in His sacramental appoint- 
ments, or in the example of His daily life, is to make an 
arrogant and impious reflection upon His boundless wis- 
dom, mercy, and beneficence. Certainly, all attempts to 
press the oracles of revealed truth into the support of 
theories utterly antagonistic to truth, can never receive 
His sanction or blessing. A temporary triumph for some 
particular notion or hobby may be obtained, but the ulti- 
mate and permanent result can be only disaster. 


Epwarp H. Jewett. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
Hert MILLER, the eloquent Scottish geological 


writer, in his lecture on the paleontological history 
of animals, said: ‘‘ We possess another history of the 
primeval age and subsequent chronology of the human 
family than that which we find inscribed in the rocks. 
And it is well that we do so.” And he then went on to 
state that the geological evidence regarding the period 
of man’s first appearance was singularly obscure. His 
burial customs have had the effect of mingling his re- 
mains with those of creatures that were “extinct for 
ages” before he came into existence. The cave 
which he lived in became his burial place, and so his 
bones, his pottery, and weapons have been found 
with the remains ‘of the cave hyena and cave tiger, 
with the teeth of the ancient hippopotamus, and the 
tusks of the primeval elephant.” (In other words, with 
fossils of the pleistocene.) Then again these human 
remains are rarely seen by geologists in the stratum 
in which they occurred. If a geologist ‘once in a 
life time” picks up, in a stratified sand or clay, a stone 
arrow-head or human bone, he finds that his data may 
be received or rejected, ‘ but not re-examined.” And 
he concludes that the Mosaic writings “ at least do fix” 
the antiquity of the human species. This lecture was 
originally delivered in 1852, and was included in the 
Testimony of the Rocks in 1856. In it we find illus- 
trated the scepticism of the British geologists at that 
time in regard to the high antiquity of man. And we 
also see the influence of a Scripture chronology in 
affecting the conclusions of a geologist. 
Nearly 30 years have passed away since the pub- 
lication of the “Testimony.” The geological relations 
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of the pleistocene to the recent and present periods 
are now much better understood. An attempt will here 
be made to develop some of these relations, as affording 
some general ideas of the lapse of time since the glacial 
epoch. 

Beginning with Hugh Miller’s own Scotland, atten- 
tion will be first directed to the testimony of its later 
river and estuary deposits. The general characteris- 
tics of these deposits are well exhibited in the cases of 
the Tay and the Earn. First (going from above down- 
wards) are the most recent beds which are left exposed. 
The top of these beds on one or both sides forms a ter- 
race, the water-level being below. Next comes the 
Carse clay, the flat top of which rises from 32 to 40 feet 
above the sea-level, and is higher than the recent ter- 
race. In the more seaward portions it contains marine 
shells. In other localities in Scotland it is sometimes 
covered by a forest rooted in it. Below the Carse comes 
a former land surface, as shown by rooted trees and 
rootlets ; evidence of fresh water is afforded by peat at 
the top of this deposit. River sands, in which occur 
boulders and scattered stones, form the next lower bed. 
Underlying this comes a marine bed containing shells 
of an arctic character. The river to which the overlying 
bed is due had cut away over 100 feet deep into this 
marine bed. The top of the marine bed rises 100 feet 
above the present sea-level. Below all comes a glacial 
boulder clay. 

The series of changes indicated by this succession of 
deposits is eloquent of great lapses of time. After the 
boulder clay had clothed the land we must allow for a 
submergence of over 100 feet, as related to the present 
sea-level, and still more as related to the land surface of 
the times of the boulder clay. Time is required for the 
extension southward of the arctic mollusks, and for the 
accumulation of considerably more than 100 feet of de- 
posit. Then there is the time during which the marine 
beds were raised, and the river was engaged in cutting 
down into them. And after that there is the time for the 
accumulation of the river sands. The scattered stones 
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and beuldurs en that the non was ‘still cold, river 
ice and the existence of glaciers of local character at 
points higher up stream, accounting for this dropped 
material. The river bottom, while the sands were accu- 
mulating, was above sea-level, and was probably con- 
stantly moving upwards with the general rise of the 
land. For next we find peat marshes and dry land, for- 
ests having become rooted in the sands. The elevating 
movement was now followed by subsidence, forests 
could no longer grow in the marshes in which the peat 
mosses were forming, the land having been carried down 
so that the river-level was above the forest level. Still 
the land went down, even below the sea-level; the Carse 
clay with its marine shells is accumulated above the peat. 
And now again, elevation succeeds to depression, and 
again the river cuts its way down into the marine beds. 
Meanwhile the waves of the Sea are elsewhere 
busy in making sea-beach to be mentioned hereafter. 
Then comes the final elevation which brings us to 
the existing state of things with the sea-level below 
the river terrace and that ancient sea-beach. Surely 
time is long from the boulder clay to the beginning 
of the modern sea-beach. How long, we cannot set 
down in figures; and yet we are not altogether 
without the means of introducing figures into the 
matter. 

Hugh Miller [ Zwo Records, in “ Testimony of the 
Rocks”’| shows that the existing coastline has stood his- 
torically for seventeen centuries. The angry surf of 
the present sea in many places has hollowed out 
caverns in hard trap or gneiss. He asserts that the 
depth of these caverns, at the lowest geological estimate, 
implies that the sea has labored in them for tw enty-six 
hundred years. Now above the present level, corre- 
sponding to the ancient sea-beach of the 25 to 30 feet 
level, similar caverns occur in the same rocks of an 
average depth one and a half times as great. The 
raised beach, then, marks where tne sea began work 
not nearer to us than 6,500 years ago. But this raised 
beach of the 25 to 30 feet level is posterior to the 
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Carse, the top of that marine bed being the highest. 
All the deposets below the recent river beds are older 
than this 6,500 years. 

In the Fenland of England, which covers an area of 
about 1,000 square miles, the following facts are ob- 
served. The upper beds of the flat are of gravel, with 
patches of silt and peat. Remains of animals of kinds 
now existing are found in these beds. The lower beds 
are—according to localities—of peat, shell marl, marine 
clay, etc., none of them being continuous throughout 
the area. In one place five buried forest remains were 
found, one above another, with peat between. The 
lowest forest on the basement gravel is 30 feet below 
the present sea-level. A fresh-water peat moss deposit 
occurs at the top of these beds. Rising like islands 
out of the flat are patches of river and estuary gravels, 
capping a boulder clay which underlies the whole flat. 
In these gravels remains of pleistocene mammals were 
found. The island-like patches show that the oldest: 
river and estuary deposits were once continuous. The 
sea and the rivers must have been at work a long time 
in cutting them away and sweeping them out before the 
later deposits could begin to fill up the places of ero- 
sion. After that the alternations of forests and peats 
must be allowed for in a chronological estimate, in ad- 
dition to the time required for the formation of the 
original gravels, the place of which they occupied. 

Each of the surveys already made starts from a 
boulder clay as the most ancient fact, and follows on 
downward in time through the post-glacial deposits. 
Attention will now be directed to evidence dealing with 
the times of the interglacial. 

In England, at Brandon, no less than three boulder 
clays occur separated from each other by other beds. 
The lowest of these clays, the great chalky, marks the 
climax of glacial activity. Elsewhere the Cromer bould- 
er clay occurs lower than the last named, making four 
of these clays in all. Underneath the chalky clay at 
Brandon is a fresh-water deposit, as shown by its shells ; 
elsewhere marine shells of a southern character occur. 
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Under the highest boulder ley of Mis remains of shilete- 
cene mammais are found, and—in another locality— 
shells indicating a warm climate. In the northwest of 
England two boulder clays are separated by marine beds 
several hundred feet in thickness. The highest of these 
clays is supposed to correspond with the highest of these 
at Brandon. The submergence implied by the interven- 
ing marine beds was great, as shown by the marks of 
the then sea-level, which is now 1,200 feet in Ireland, 
1,300 in Wales, and 500 in Scotland above the present 
one. The marine shells of the high level in Scotland 
are of an arctic character, indicating probably the change 
of climate which resulted in the last extensive glaciation 
of Scotland and the north of England. This great sub- 
mergence was followed by an elevation, when the gla- 
cier covered the land. All of these changes of climate, 
and of elevation and submergence, must have required 
very long periods of time. 

This evidence has been presented by itself, unmixed 
with the question of the occurrence of human remains, 
so that the chronology may be the more justly estimated. 
We have now to correlate the occurrence of human re- 
mains with the geological formations. 

* When Hugh Miller died, in 1856, abundant evidence 
had been accumulating for 30 years—speaking only of 
such as was discovered since geology began really to 
take on the aspect of a science—going to show that man 
had been a contemporary of the animals of the pleisto- 
cene. From cave and river deposit had this evidence 
come. But geologists were skeptical. Many investi- 
gators had occasion to illustrate in their own experience 
the fact that the evidence offered by them might be 
rejected, ‘but not re-examined.” Boucher de Perthes 
in particular, who labored for years, met with the usual 
fate of one who asserts something new and important. 
The day of the revengers of truth ‘had, however, nearly 
come when Hugh Miller died. 

Three years had not passed when Mr. Prestwich and 
other English geologists made a thrice repeated exami- 
nation of the Abbeville deposits. These occur in the 
Valley of the Somme in France, where Boucher de Per- 
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thes had been alien Saws eries pie many years. on 
their return to England, Mr. Prestwich and his brethren 
brought with them a settled conviction of the coexist- 
ence of man and the animals of the pleistocene. From 
that time to the present evidence has been accumulating 
an@ the high antiquity of man is now a demonstrated 
truth of geological science. 

The mammals of Europe during the pleistocene pe- 
riod, until near its close, present some peculiar charac- 
teristics, which require some little notice as bearing 
upon the question of chronology. Some of them were 
animals such as now exist there, as the horse, brown 
bear, rabbit, wildcat, fox, and wolf. Others are no 
longer found there, as the lion, two kinds, one identified 
with the African, the other known as the sabre-toothed 
lion, now extinct; the elephant, six kinds, all extinct but 
the African; hippopotamus, two kinds, the dwarf ex- 
tinct; hyena, two kinds; rhinoceros, three extinct spe- 
cies. All these are southern in character, with the ex- 
ception of the mammoth, or hairy elephant, and the hairy 
rhinoceros. The hyenas of the present are southern. 
The glutton, reindeer, arctic fox, marmot, ibex, chamois 
are northern or mountain forms. The extinct cave bear, 
the grizzly, and extinct Irish elk are semferaée forms. 

Now, when fossil remains of the lion, hippopotamus, 
rhinoceros, and elephant (other than the hairy forms) 
are found associated with those of the reindeer, arctic 
fox, and glutton—it is to be regarded as an evidence of 
great change of climate, and not of winter and summer 
migrations of either set of animals. The hyenas of the 
pleistocene may have been modified so as to bear the 
cold, if the reindeer bones with marks of teeth were 
gnawed by them. As the association of northern and 
southern forms continues throughout the pleistocene 
(till near the close when the northern predominate, the 
southern finally disappearing forever), the changes of 
climate must have been many. 

The evidence of the plants and mollusks bears in the 
same general direction of changes in climate during the 
pleistocene. 

The human relics of the pleistocene are found, as al- 
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ready stated, in caves and river deposits. A few typical 
cases of their occurrence will now be mentioned. 

In Kent’s Cave, England, the following deposits were 
met with, in descending order: 1. Black mould, 3 to 
12 inches thick. Covered in places by stalagmite. 
Relics of the Roman-British period and bones of ani- 
mals. 2. Granular stalagmite, 1 to 5 feet thick. Imbed- 
ded blocks of limestone. Stones, cockles, cuttlefish, im- 
pressions of ferns, remains of bear, elephant, hyena, 
rhinoceros, man, etc., with flakes and cores of flint. 3. 
Charred wood (local only), 4 inches thick. Bone and 
flint implements, burnt bones and remains of the ox, 
rhinoceros, hyena, etc. 4. Red clay, 4 feet thick. 
Small angular pieces and large blocks of limestone im- 
bedded. Worked implements, remains of lion, bear, 
mammoth, rhinoceros, reindeer, extinct elk, glutton, etc. 

Crystalline stalagmite, 12 feet thick. 6. Red grit 
with quartz pebbles. Bones of the cave-bear in 5 and 
6, flint implements in the red grit. Remains of the 
sabre-toothed lion were found in the cave, but I am not 
able to give the precise deposit. 

It is to be observed that the stalagmite effectually puts 
an extinguisher on the “ burial” theory by which the un- 
welcome association of man with the extinct mammals 
of the pleistocene was explained. Even Hugh Miller 
would admit that the human remains were not intruded 
through and below the stalagmites or into them after 
their formation. 

In one place the date 1688 is seen through ,'; of an 
inch of stalagmite. At that rate the granular and crys- 
talline stalagmites would correspond to hundreds of 
thousands of years. Six inches of stalagmite cover the 
Roman relics. Roughly placing that as equal to 2,000 
years, at four times the rate, the two floors of stalagmite 
alone would add 17,000 to the 2,000. 

The materials of the basement deposit of red grit show 
it to have been derived from a source foreign to the hill in 
which the cave is situated. The quartz pebbles could only 
have been washed in by a stream whose bed was on a 
level with or higher than the cave-opening. This one 
fact alone shows a great antiquity. After this the un- 
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interrupted formation of the crystalline stalagmite dis- 
closes a great change in the rainfall and drainage sys- 
tem of the country, as no floods introduced any foreign 
element into the cave. Again, however, the floods oc- 
casionally brought red clay; the bed of the stream 
having now been cut down lower than the opening, so 
that even sand was too heavy to be borne in. The im- 
bedded blocks and angular pieces from the roof show 
that the process was gradual. Then the granular sta- 
lagmite is slowly formed, another change having taken 
place i in rainfall and drainage, as no intrusive material is 
brought in by water. The black mould (of vegetable 
débris) shows a return to former conditions, but the 
stream by this time had cut its bed still deeper; even 
red clay was too heavy, only the lightest material at high 
flood could be swept in. 

In the cave at Brixham, England, 20 species of mam- 
mals were found. Gnawed bones of the mammoth oc- 
curred in the basement shingle. Man-made flints oc- 
curred with the mammalian remains. As in the case of 
Kent’s Cave, the basement shingle must have been 
swept in when the bed of the stream was as high as the 
opening. This stream has since cut down 70 feet out 
of rock. 

On the Continent the evidence is of like character. 
In one place there is a set of five caves above the same 
river at heights of from 200 feet to 30 feet. In the 
highest cave relics of man were found with those of 
the mammoth, bear, hyena, and reindeer. In another, 
at the height of 108 feet, bones burnt, split, and broken 
were found, also implements of reindeer horn and flint. 
The mammalian remains included those of the mam- 
moth, rhinoceros, horse, grizzly, fox, wolf, lion, and 
hyena. Three floors of loamy silt existed, derived 
from the stream in time of flood. The split and burnt 
bones prove that man was contemporaneous with the 
living animals to which they had belonged. Yellow clay, 
with stones and blocks, was above the floors of silt. 
Above the yellow clay, stones with polished stone im- 
plements and fragments of pottery occurred, also remains 
of fox and badger. 
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In the cave of Naulette, 90 feet above a river, there 
were seven layers of silt with stalagmite between. In 
the middle one of three bone layers, long split bones were 
found, also the lower jaw of a man. The associated 
mammals included the mammoth, rhinoceros, horse, and 
goat. Above all came the yellow clay with angular 
stones. 

The cave of Goyet is 50 feet above a river. In it 
were six layers of silt and five of bone. The remains of 
the lion, cave-bear, and extinct elk occurred in the lowest. 
In the next the hyena and cave-bear were shown to have 
made man their prey. Among the associated mammals 
were the rhinoceros, mammoth, reindeer, and lion. 

Among the general results derived from a study of the 
caves are the following: An advance in workmanship is 
detected ; the better worked tools are found in the de- 
posits above, and not in those below the others. No 
polished stone implement is found with the remains 
termed paleolithic, except in cases where a subsequent 
mixture may have occurred. So pottery is never found 
with the remains of the hyena, lion, rhinoceros, and 
mammoth, but is of distinctly later date. The southern 
mammialia are often absent from the higher deposits. In 
Belgium the more ancient implements (paleolithic) are 
never above, and the polished and more modern (neo- 
lithic) are never below, the yellow clay with stones 
already mentioned. All these particulars agree in in- 
dicating great periods of time. 

The river deposits furnish corroborating proofs. In 
them the southern mammals occur at all heights through- 
out those deposits belonging to the pleistocene and in- 
terglacial. This agrees with the evidence of the caves 
showing changes of climate. The high gravels and 
their overlying flood-loams are more ancient than the 
valley gravels and their loams, as the streams have 
gradually cut down to lower levels, from 50 to 100 feet 
in rock. Paleolithic remains are found in the gravels 
beneath the léss and loams, and are therefore older. 
The great léss (as of the Rhine) is attributed by James 
Geikie to the floods at the melting of the great northern 
glacier. That the liss is a flood deposit is shown by 
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the fact that a majority een its shells are eked shells. The 
yellow clay of Belgium is beneath the léss, and, as 
already seen, the paleolithic remains are more ancient 
than the yellow clay. From which we have, therefore, a 
right to conclude that paleolithic man was prior to the 
climax of glacial activity. 

That man is interglacial is also shown by the fresh- 
water deposits of Brandon, before mentioned, where pa- 
leolithic flints were found underlying the great chalky 
boulder ciay. 

The basis for the foregoing statements as to the geo- 
logical relations of the pleistocene and the evidence for 
the high antiquity of man, is to be found in James Geikie’s 
Prehistoric Europe. 

Two cases of the occurrence of man with the hippo- 
potamus are added. In Acton Valley, England, re- 
mains of the reindeer, the hippopotamus, riznoceros hemt- 
techus, bos priscus, and bison priscus were associated 
with the rudest flints. Dana [Manual of Geology, 3d 
Ed., p. 576] admits the occurrence of human remains 
with those of the hippopotamus in the Abbeville deposits. 

Is there anything in all this opposed to the demands 
of a Scripture chronology ? ? Not if there be no Script- 
ure chronology. 

Professor George Rawlinson, in his essay on the 
Pentateuch [ No. V1. of the Essays in Azds to Fatth|, 
distinctly admits that doubts must ever attach to the 
chronology of the Pentateuch, on account of the differ- 
ences between the Hebrew, the Samaritan, and the Sep- 
tuagint. The date of the deluge is made by him 800 
years older than the common date, 2348-9 B.c., as he 
prefers to follow the Septuagint as to that matter. 

Those who may not perhaps be willing to consider 
Professor Rawlinson as authorised to admit away any 
part of what they believe to have a Divine guarantee 
behind it, may very soon make it plain to themselves 
that at least the English version has no such authority. 
All one has to do (almost) is to compare what is said 
in one place with what is said in another. 

(a) The Stay in Egypt. This could not, on the 
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authority of the following texts, have been more than 
280 years: Gen. 46:11, Ex. 6: 16-20, 7:7, Numé. 33: 38, 
Deut. 34:7. Compare Gen. 15: 13-16, Aa. 12: 40-1, 
Acts 7:6, Gal. 3: 16-17. 

(6) The Fudgcs. Including Eli and excluding Joshua, 
and assuming succession and not contemporaneity, we 
reach a total of 450 years. This agrees with Acts 
13:20-1. But only 480 years are allowed between the 
Exodus and the fourth year of Solomon, 1 Azzgs 6:1. 
This latter text gives only about 270 for the Fudges ; for 
80 years must be deducted for Moses and David, and 
(probably) 130 for Joshua, Samuel, and Saul. There 
dre, besides, the 300 years of Fudg. 11:26 to be ac- 
counted for, if 270 be estimated. 

(c) Zhe Kings. For purposes of comparison, the suc- 
cessions from Solomon are exhibited in the accompany- 
ing table : 








JUDAH. ISRAEL, 
Years. Total Years. Total 
Rehoboam ......{2 Ch. 12:13, 17 | 17 | Jeroboam ....1 K. 14:20, 22 22 
ree 13:2 3 20 
Pe acecnccamns 16:13 41 61 
eee ee 15:25 2 2 
| eee 15:33 24 48 
eS 16:8 2 50 
SN Sasa +esi0 8 58 
ARAB 6.2006 16:29 22 so 
Jehoshaphat .... 20:31 25 86 
Ahaziah.,.... 22:51 2 82 
Jehoram ..... 2K. 3:1 12 94 
Jehoram........5. 20:5 8 | 94 
Ahaziah ........ 22:2 oO 94 
Do ae 23:1 6 a See 9:24, 10:36; 28 28 
i ee ee 24:1 40 | 46 
Jehoahaz..... 13:1 17 45 
Jehoash ...... 13:10 16 61 
Amaziah ....... 25: 29 75 . 
Azariah (Uzziah). 26:3 52 (127  Jeroboam.... 14:13 4! 102 
Menahen, etc. 15:8-23 10 112 
Pekahiah..... 15:23 2 114 
Saree 15:27 20 134 
i 27:8 16 143 
Hoshea ...... 9 143 
eee 16 159 
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The accession of Jehu and usurpation of Athaliah were 
contemporaneous. This necessitates 10 years between 
Baasha and Ahab. But 1 Azugs 16: 8-29 gives 12 years, 
verse 23 gives 17, and none of them allow for 4 years 
interregnum between Elah and Omri. The beginning 
of Jehoram (of Ahab) cannot be fixed. [See 1 Azngs 
22:42-51,2 Aznugs 1:17, 3: 1,8: 16.] 

If the table is to stand with reference to the Kings 
of Israel, the correlations with Azariah in 2 Azngs 
15 must be erroneous. As 61 + 14 = 75, Azariah 
began on the 15 of Jeroboam, not the 27. So as to 
Menahem, Pekahiah, Pekah; the years (of Azariah) 
are the 28, 38, and 4o, not the 39, 50, 52. In same 
chapter, Pekah is said to have reigned till the 20 
Jotham ; but the latter (only three verses further on) only 
reigned 16 years. This variation of 12 years appears 
again; 2 Kegs 16:1, Ahazis said to have begun 17th 
Pekah. Butif the table is to stand, they were not even 
contemporaries, as asserted wag in Kings and Chroni- 
cles. Hoshea, 2 Azugs 17:1, 18:1, is located in 12th 
Ahaz ; that is, in the 155 year pte beta with Jehu) ; this 
varies 21 years from the table as made up from A7zugs. 
But in 2 Azxzgs 15: 30 he is located in the 20th Jotham. 

If it is said these variations are small, the fact does 
not avail to support an authoritative chronology which 
sets up positive limits beyond which human antiquity can- 
not extend. In regard to purely historical documents the 
case would be different. But in the case of the Scriptures, 
variations are absolutely destructive. For in reference to 
antediluvian times the Scriptures cannot be accepted on 
grounds merely historical. The 1600 odd years, as made 
out by the genealogies of an account which speaks of 
men living for several hundred years each, cannot be re- 
ceived on any other grounds than that of an overriding 
supernatural authority. Such an authority the English 
version has not. Is there any existing document or set 
of documents for the chronology of which a supernatural 
guarantee can be established? If not, ‘the record in- 
scribed” in cave and river deposit must be accepted as 
affording the best evidence in regard to the high an- 
tiquity of man. Joun B. Woop. 














} THE RELATION OF ART TO MORALS AND 


RELIGION. 
, UCH is written and spoken, in our day, of the re- 
‘| fining and elevating influence of art. It is impor- 


tant, therefore, to inquire whether a@// art, and all taste 
for art, are in themselves, and of necessity, purifying and 
elevating. As wealth increases in our land a taste for 
* art, either true or false, either wholesome or injurious, 
will be formed. Under the guidance of high and pure 
feeling and purpose, the deft and fascin: iting child of 





j civilisation and wealth may accomplish a most ‘beneficent 
mission. It is becoming more and more one of the in- 
p structors and educators of the people. In so humble a 


form as the pictorial newspaper and the popular maga- 
zine it is exerting great influence on the minds and 
hearts of this generation. Thousands of our busy popu- 
lation, who cannot pause to read the text, will read the 
pictures, and carry away the lessons which ¢hey convey. 
As life grows more crowded and things needful and 
pleasant to be known multiply, art will be more and 
more used to convey images and emotions which long 
pages of description would be unable to produce. Great, 
then, is the opportunity and the responsibility of the 
modern artist. Solemn is the duty of the friends of 
morality and religion to discountenance the evil, and to 
t encourage the salutary influence of this powerful teacher 
“ of the times. From the child’s primer and story-book 
to the luxurious volumes which languish on our parlor- 
tables and the busts and pictures ‘which breathe their 
7 being into our domestic life, to the pictured national his- 

tories which adorn the walls of capitols and halls of art, 
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all should be peepee to minister to patriotism, virtue, and 
religion. 

Art must be made the friend, or she will make herself 
the foe of goodness. It is in vain to proscribe all art. 
So long as “the beautiful faculties of fancy and imagina- 
tion remain in the human soul; so long as it reaches 
after the perfect and the infinite, it will breathe forth 
its aspirations, and embody its ideals in the forms of 
art. The grimmest Puritan who ever scowled upon the 
beautiful as a lovely devil will in vain strive to frighten 
it from the world. He may clip his own shining and 
flowing locks made beautiful by Gop, but his ruthless 
shears cannot make square and angular wavy outlines 
of the trees and leaves and flowers, nor trim the golden 
edges of the clouds, nor cut into primness the graceful 
forms wherewith Gop in nature everywhere trains the 
soul of man to the love, the imitation, and the recreation 
of the beautiful. That patriotic and refined: Puritan, 
Colonel Hutchinson, will not cut off the curling locks 
which he inherited from nature, though his brethren 
protest against and weep over his infatuation; and his 
sweet and noble wife, Lucy Hutchinson, the sharer of 
his religious enthusiasm and zeal, will vindicate his de- 
cision and enlarge in the description of his rich chestnut 
curls, with the same innocent and placid pleasure with 
which we may suppose her fingers to have lingered in 
them, when in stormy hours she cheered his heart with 
the strong words of heavenly faith, or the warm words 
of human love. The mildest of all wars is that which 
mistaught religiousness or sordid utilitarianism wages 
against the beautiful. Gop has so endowed the world 
with manifold beauty that it would seem that it must 
perforce create in the soul of man a faculty for its per- 
ception and relish, even if it had been left unprovided in 
its creation with the gift. It is a world made for a being 
created in the image of its Author, who can draw from it 
the forms and thoughts of grace and beauty, and then 
present to it, when educated by its Divine Instructor, 
creations kindred to His own! 

We must, then, give up all that communion with the 
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beautiful which the Ww od supplies, and all that love of 
perfection and that longing for the infinite and perfect 
which religion herself awakens, or we must have art. 
Then let us not banish it from the domains of virtue; let 
us make a place for it in the kingdom of Gop. 

But, though such is the true mission and such may be’ 

| the real character of art, it must not be assumed that all 
her influences are of necessity salutary and pure. It is 

a subtle error, that which blends into one the two dis- 
tinct departments of morality and taste. They are es- 


sentially distinct, though intimately related. Their close 
relation is, no doubt, the cause of their frequent con- 
fusion. 


That they are essentially distinct few words will suf- 
fice to show. In morality are included ideas of right, 
of generous and benevolent affections, and of regulated 
and subordinated appetites and desires. The emotions 
of taste have in them none of these elements. The 
leading idea of morality is duty; the leading idea of 
taste is enjoyment. The faculties on which morality 
depends are intellect, conscience, and the will. Those 
on which taste rests are nice mental discrimination, a 
high-wrought susceptibility to impressions, and a rich 
relish of the beautiful and grand. The one is active 
' and the other passive and receptive. The one seeks 

approval, the other enjoyment. Moral emotions might 
be experienced by a disembodied soul. The emotions 
of taste depend upon the connection of the mind with 
the body. These are essential differences. 
e But though they are thus radically distinct, they are 
yet most intimately related. The emotions which they 
awaken are so frequently associated and interlaced, the 
two separate spheres which they occupy are so often 
placed in the same line of vision, that it is not strange 
that the one should sometimes be mistaken for the 
other. The beauties of nature and of art produce 
pleasurable and gentle emotions. A serene and placid 
enjoyment steals over us as we surrender ourselves to 
their fascinations. Now, there are many virtuous affec- 
tions which also produce a serene and tranquil pleasure. 
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That which the two emotions have in common is a 
gentle and pleasurable emotion. Moreover, the one 
class of feelings, the zsthetic, furnishes a favorite il- 
lustration of moral and spiritual emotions. They are also 
frequently awakened at the same time and by the same 
objects. A beautiful scene in nature may at once grat- 
ify the taste and awaken gratitude and love to its be- 
neficent Creator. Hence these emotions interlace, and 
become indistinguishable to all but introspective and 
analytic minds. 

Much of our modern literature tends to confound the 
soothing sensations produced by the beauties of nature 
with the moral emotions which the view of a good Gop 
working in them produces. Even Wordsworth, in 
general so wholesome in his moral tone, sometimes 
runs into this poetic pantheism. He closes that ex- 
quisite and familiar passage, which begins : 


I have learned 
To look on nature, not as 1n the hour 
Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 
The still sad music of humanity, 


with these words: 


Well pleased to recognise 
In nature and the language of the sense, 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 


When Byron makes Wanfred, standing at night amid 
the ruias of the Coliseum, speak of the moonlight 


As leaving that beautiful which still was so 
And making that which was not, till the place 
Became religion, 


the absurdity is apparent of making the emotions which 
arise from the picturesque effect of the ruins of a place 
devoted to brutality and slaughter to be holy emotions. 
Much more true to the everlasting distinctions of our 
combined nature is the matchless forest hymn of Bryant, 
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to whom the forest speaks with an emotional and mov- 
ing voice, because he hears and sees evidences of the 
presence of the infinite heart of its Creator, even in its 
lowliest flower. 


That delicate forest flower, 
With scented breath and look so like a smile, 
Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mould, 
An emanation of the indwelling life, 
A visible token of the upholding love, 
That are the soul of this wide universe. 


At the meeting of the Emperor of Germany and the 
King of Prussia in 1835 at the camp of Kalish, in 
honor of the espousals of Donna Maria of Portugal 
with Prince Ferdinand of Coburg, there was a great 
display of Imperial magnificence. In describing it, 
Baron Stockmar, the famous confidential friend of 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, thus writes: ‘‘ From 
amidst this sea of white tents rose in the silence of the 
evening a symphony executed by 600 instruments, filling 
the soul of the listener with deep religzous emotions.” 
There is something ludicrous in the statement of deep 
religious emotions awakened by an enormous brass 
band ! 

The claim that art and the love and pursuit of the 
zesthetic in all its forms is eminently elevating and puri- 
fying, as well as pleasing, challenges inevitably the in- 
quiry whether those that love and pursue it most—artists 
and connoisseurs in art—are, as they ought to be, on this 
theory, pre-eminently elevated and pure? It is granted, of 
course, that there are many reputable and excellent per- 
sons among them. But are they, as a rule, generally 
and conspicuously higher and nobler than other men ? 
No one can claim that they are. It certainly was not so 
in the past. Guido, who painted the sweetest faces and 
the purest women, was a bad man, and strongly sus- 
pected of having murdered a fellow-artist. Raphael, 
the seraphic, was loose in morals, and has left us in sev- 
eral of his virgins the portraiture of his mistress. Two 
of the most distinguished and high-priced female artists 
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of the day, the one a prima donna and the other a cel- 
ebrated actress, have both of them notoriously violated 
one of the most important of the commandments. All 
these are conspicuous proofs that one may be capable 
of producing the purest ideals, and achieving esthetic 
triumphs of the most ravishing character, and not be 
particularly good. We had in our country some years 
ago an apostle and missionary of the esthetic. He as- 
sured us that the one thing needful for life to be at its 
best, is a supreme devotion to the esthetic. He is the 
great sublime he draws. He tells us that when the 
world gives itself up to lilies, and sunflowers, and velvet 
tunics, and knee-breeches, we shall be in the best of all 
possible worlds. It is, however, a rather puzzling thing 
to find that such a preacher of the all-sufficiency of the 
esthetic for man’s elevation has written some poems 
which could not be read in the parlor or in public. 
There is another inquiry which this repeated chal- 
lenge of the superior efficacy of the zsthetic in the pro- 
duction of elevated character suggests. We find that 
men are constantly springing up from every class in life 
who devote themselves and their means to philanthropic 
objects. Merchants, lawyers, doctors, master-mechanics 
and laboring mechanics—representatives of all these 
classes are found in various ways, with wonderful self- 
denial and energy, to give themselves up to labor for 
the elevation and the relief of the suffering classes. 
The hundreds of institutions of this kind all over the 
country are endowed and served by these noble workers. 
It would be difficult to recall the names of eminent artists 
and lovers of art, which live in history by the side 
of the founders of great institutions of learning and 
benevolence; or those who without means have given 
themselves up with personal consecration to the welfare 
of their fellow-men. There have been some endow- 
ments by artists and actors for the benefit of those of 
the same profession; but no one can claim that they 
have been conspicuous for large charities and personal 
devotion to the moral welfare of mankind. There 
ought, upon the claims and theories of the zsthetes, to 
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have been very many and very shining examples of this 
kind. Are there many? Is it not rather the general 
characteristic of the devotees of art—professional or 
amateur—that they move outside of their own charmed 
circle less than almost any other class ? 


It is often said that the art of a nation is a true ex-> 


ponent of its civilisation. If to the word civilisation we 
give the popular meaning, which refers almost exclu- 
sively to the appliances and refinements of public and 
social life, then the observation is no doubt just. But 
if, following its etymological sense, we limit the meaning 
to a state of advanced salutary and beneficent laws and 
institutions, then it may well be doubted whether the 
civilisation of a nation has always found a truthful and 
sufficient exponent in its art. Applied to ourselves, this 
common dictum fails. It falls as far short of the meas- 
ure of our civilisation as it transcends that of some 
European nations. Does not this dictum, after all, aim 
to express what it fails fully to announce, that the art of 
a nation is the true exponent and expression of its char- 


acter ? 


This I believe to be the truer statement. The term 


character applied to a nation has the same significa- 
tion as when applied to an individual. It includes its 
morale, its energy or inertness, its intellectual strength 
or weakness, its ideality or literalness, its habits of 
peaceful industry or military aggression, its social or 
solitary habits, its gay or sombre temper. No less than 
its literature, is art found to be a true expression of na- 
tional character. From the odes of Horace, the satires 
of Juvenal, the morals of Seneca, and the histories of 
Tacitus and Suetonius, one can gain a just idea of the 
character of the Romans at the period in which they 
wrote. In like manner from the remains of Roman art 
in the Vatican and from disentombed Pompeii one can 
see the same national character still more emphatically 
expressed. In the cabinets of Italian Art we still read 
in the pre-Raphaelite and the post-Raphaelite schools 
the distinguishing national characteristics of the Italians 
of the period in which they were produced. So do the 
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Pyramids tell of the colossal pride, the absolute des- 
potism, and the unbounded resources of the kings of 
Egypt; and so do Luxor and Carnac proclaim the rival 
power and grandeur of a dominant priesthood; and so 
do both speak of a nation mighty though in fetters; and 
so do Tadmor and Balbec announce the meeting and 
the marriage and the magnificent progeny of Grecian 
and Eastern civilisations on the plains and deserts and 
among the mountains of Asia Minor. 

We all, almost unconsciously, in daily life act upon 
the assumption that taste in art expresses character. 
We infer it, for instance, from so humble 4 branch of art 
as that which is involved in dress. Ladies may display 
such taste in dress as will betray characteristics which 
they would willingly conceal. The whole garb may ex- 
press the character of the wearer. 

We enter a parlor, and glance around and say to our- 
selves at once: “A beautiful and cultivated mind pre- 
sides here.” In another, glancing at soft cushions, 
voluptuous paintings, and all things harmonising to their 
tone, we whisper to ourselves: ‘‘ Luxurious and sen- 
sual!” In another, we glance at the titles of the books 
in the library, at the character of the engravings and 
pictures on the walls, the subdued and pure and home- 
like look of all around, and we say: ‘“ This is a sweet 
Christian home.” Even the exterior of a house, if the 
occupant has built it, will sometimes impress us with the 
conviction that he is ostentatious and absurd, or modest 
and manly. No less do public buildings have a moral 
expression, and tell of niggardliness or generosity, of 
over-self-appreciation or of becoming self-respect. Our 
churches, too, have an expression, and how few of them 
until recently have had one that is adequate to their lofty 
uses! In the case of a private dwelling the builder has 
had an opportunity to show himself. But in the case of 
churches, not an individual, and not the people, but the 
building committee show themselves. And often what 
a showing it is! Grecian porches and Gothic windows, 
Norman arches and Egyptian columns, Romish altars 
and Genevan pulpits, the features of heathen temples, 
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ancient amphitheatres, modern court-houses and concert- 

rooms combined; towers on the top of porticos, spires 

fashioned after the pattern of nine-pins; turrets spring- 
ing from the roof; niches without saints; castellated 
battlements from which no guns are to be fired; pierced 
towers from which no arrows are to be shot; these are 
some of the church monstrosities, which are melancholy 
enough in themselves, but more melancholy still if they 
are symbolical of the various systems of belief or no be- 
lief, which lie tumbled together in the minds of the 
building committee. Here, however, whether justly or 
no, the taste exhibited impresses us with a correspond- 
ing conviction of character. And so it is when we ex 
tend our observation to characteristic national, archi- 
tecture. Who could fail to infer the gay and social 
character of the French from Versailles and its open 
gardens? Who cannot see English reserve in the high 
cold walls which shut in their stately and their cosy 
homes? Who fails to discern in the quaint old Flemish 
towns the quaint and quiet Flemish mind; and in the 
bare ugly walls which shut in the gorgeous Alhambra, 
the wakeful jealousy of the Moor? We all, consciously 
or unconsciously, form our judgments of individuals and 
of nations on the principle of this unvarying expression 
of character in art. 7 

If this then be true that art is expressive of character, 

personal and national, how grievous is the prevailing 
error that all art and all taste for art which is exquisite 
in its execution and picturesque in its forms, must be sal- 
utary in its influence, whatsoever may be its subject, its ob- 
ject, or its meaning! How obvious it is that its moral or 
immoral influence must depend wholly on the character it 

expresses, the meaning it conveys! How plain it is that 
if vivid intellect, rich imagination, warm feeling, and ex- 

quisite execution combine in a work of art whose mean- 

ing is immoral, it will be all the more subtly evil in its 

influence! And yet how much of sentimental borrowed 

moral rhapsody is expended by tourists over works whose 

influence and meaning are cruel or immoral or immodest, 

only because they are beautiful or picturesque ! 
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It is important to carry “this thonibe with us in the 


study of ancient and modern art in the cabinets of 


Europe. As illustrations of the spirit of the age in 
which they were wrought, these productions are of the 
greatest interest to the historian and the student of hu- 
man nature. As breathing embodiments of some of the 
feelings of the human heart, which are the same in every 
age and clime, they are matchless and enchanting. In 
the Hercules Farnese we may still see the brute power, 
and in the dying gladiator the heartless cruelty, and in 
unnumbered bronzes and marbles and frescos upon 
the walls of Pompeii, the awful and shameless licentious- 
ness of Rome. Human love still starts and is suffused 
with tremulous rapture as it comes into the presence, 
and sees itself embodied in the form of some tender 
Psyche or radiant Tenuz, and human pride and scorn 
feel ennobled as they gaze upon themselves in the mag- 
nificent defiance and disdain of the Apollo Belvidere. 
The art of modern Europe is no less significant of the 
age and character from which it sprung, nor is it al- 
together wanting in the expression of those spiritual 
and eternal realities which Christianity has given to man 
as his most precious heritage. If one desires to see a 
visible representation of the Virgin Mother and the Won- 
drous Child Jesus, and to have his emotions of genuine 
and spiritual gratitude and awe deepened by the spec- 
tacle, then indeed his wants cannot crave, his imagina- 
tion cannot conceive, his Protestantism cannot suggest, 
the world will probably never furnish, a more fit and 
impressive presentation of them than that marvellous 
Madonna and the Divine Child at Dresden, before which 
successive generations have stood in silent awe. If one 
desires to see how the emotions of penitence and agony 
show themselves on human forms and features, he may 
see the one in some dishevelled Magdalen of Guido, 
and the other, partly appalled and partly disgusted, he 


may see in those terrific forms, expressive rather of 


physical than of mental torture, which came forth from 
the stern and gloomy genius of Michael Angelo, and 
were fixed in fresco on the walls of the Sistine Chapel. 
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But in summing up their historical, moral, and religious 
worth, we say all that can be justly said of them when 
we declare that they are valuable as illustrating the age 
in which they were wrought; that they furnish some 
matchless utterances of the heart of our common human- 
ity, and portray truthfully some of the sublime re ‘alities 
of our common faith. - 
But that their influence, on the whole, is only and * 
always salutary, in a moral point of view, I am not pre- 
pared to grant. How have they educated the national 
and individual character of those who have for cen-~ 
turies enjoyed them? Who will venture to say, how- 
ever much he may talk in general of the refining and 
elevating influence of art, that it has exerted such in- 
fluence on the present population of the Continent? I 
have spoken of their all of good; but I have not in- 
dicated their enormous influences for evil. They ex- 
press and foster a condition of society and feeling with 
which we are happily unacquainted. The _ position 
which they occupy in the public regard is in itself an 
evil. No earnest people, bent on being truly great, 
could assign such prominence to art, over science and 
commerce and manufactures, as it occupies in its chosen 
theatres. And how has it there morally educated the 
multitudes ? Let the populations of Italy, who are born 
and live in the atmosphere of art, reply! Art there— 
the art of the past I refer to, for a higher art will no 
doubt rise with the national regeneration—itself the 
offspring of superstition and corruption, can but corrupt 
and debase the public mind. It was furnished to order, 
for the most part, for Popes and for licentious and 
despotic princes. There is comparatively little there 
to lift man’s nature higher. There is much to drag it 
down. Art there has been the servile minister of su- 
perstition and of lust—the lust still more debasing the 
superstition, and the superstition sanctifying the lust. 
How much is there in all those miles of corridors and 
acres of canvas which has any tendency to purify, 
ennoble, and spiritualise the soul? There heathenism 
has fixed all its ideas and habits, so foreign from all 
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dine softens and refines y Senile ; ‘ol rane ‘re its idol- 
atry, its brutal animalism, its horrid lust, and its fierce 
passions are perpetuated in the midst of Christianity, 
which is little better than heathenism baptised. For 
the pervading axzmus of so-called Christian art appears 
from the fact that many of the crimes recorded in Script- 
ure for admonition alone are constantly portrayed in a 
manner to stimulate the vices they are intended to re- 
buke. Where there is one Scriptural subject which 
might convey a salutary influence, we find Lot and his 
daughter, Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, Susanna and the 
Elders, repeated so often as to fill the pure-minded be- 
holder with unspeakable loathing and disgust. There 
by the side of saints, whose rapture is often ludicrous 
grimace, and of sacred stories whose beautiful simplicity 
is tricked off by the puerilities of tradition, and of 
legends of roasted S. Lawrences and of arrow-pierced 
and dandy Adonis S. Sebastians, are hung glowing 
delineations of naked beauty and of passion, which it 
makes the cheek of modesty tingle only to know that 
they are there. What the better can any man or 
woman be for gazing all through life on scenes like 
these ? 

But now, when we look for the true moralising minis- 
try of art, we find but little of it in comparison with its 
overwhelming influence in favor of superstition and 
licentiousness. In all those sweet scenes of nature 
which recall childhood and suggest Paradise; in those 
beautiful delineations of affection which reveal at a 
glance a whole history and heart; in those brave deeds 
of self-denial which brace the soul for duty and endur- 
ance ; in those truthful delineations of Scripture story, 
which would be Gon’s own Bible, presented through 
the eye to the conscience and the heart—in all this 
wide range of pure and elevated art, there is so very 
little compared with that which gratifies mere taste for 
skill by its faultless execution, or ministers to supersti- 
tion and sensuality, that the resultant of its combined 
in fluences is, in my judgment, far more for evil than for 


good. 
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‘That this view of the art of ee Ren aissance is not 
the result of Protestant prejudice or fastidiousness, but 
that it is shared also by some of the most intelligent 
members of the Church of Rome herself, appears from 
a French work, called Christian Rome, by an enthu- 
siastic member of the Church of Rome, Gournerio, a 
work which is very popular among its most ultramon- 
tane members. While he goes into esthetic raptures 
over the art and literature of the age of Leo, and speaks 
with contempt of Luther's boorish incapacity to appre- 
ciate the brilliant literature and art of Rome, he is yet 
led into admissions concerning the demoralising in- 
fluence of the classic culture which then prevailed, and 
paganised and polluted Christianity, which are as em- 
phatic and severe as any Protestant critic could desire. 
He says: 


Unhappily the study of antiquity had made all thoughts converge 
more and more toward that which was voluptuous in the Greek 
mythology. An artist would paint alternately a Venus for the sa/on 
of a prince, or a Virgin with an infant Jesus for a monastery.  In- 
spiration was no longer, as in the previous period, natural, but factitious, 
and accommodated to circumstances and to the demands made upon 
it. Physical beauty, the worship of form, the poetry of the senses, such 
were the inspirations of the men of genius. It was by the beauty of 
the features and of the nude, by the faithfulness of i-- anatomy, by the 
luxuriance of the contours, as much or more than by the expression of 
repentance or of suffering, that S. Sebastian and S. Magdalen were ad- 
mired ; and if we may believe Vasari, the confessional heard sometimes 
the avowal of fatal impressions caused, in the midst of Christian temples, 
by these essentially profane images. 

‘Those who labor in holy things ought,’ says Vasari, ‘to be holy.’ 
But how could this sanctity exist in that world of the Renaissance ? 
They lived a life too outward to have strong interior convictions, 
They played with art, they loved it, they cultivated it for itself and no 
longer for the sentiment to which it gave expression. A comedy— 
was it lively and pungent ?—they appl: vided it, whether the object of 
its ridicule was vice or virtue. A picture, if it presented a harmonious 
whole of composition and design and color, they admired, they were 
enthusiastic over it, whether it exhibited piety in all its holy whiteness, or 
whether its voluptuousness intoxicated the senses like a poison. It 
appears as if everything were indifferent except art, except genius. 
But before art every head was bowed ; before genius every barrier 
gave way and every door was open. Genius might even cast Popes 
into hell as did Dante, call Rome a prostitute with Petrarch, and laugh 
at all the virtues with Ariosto. 
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This is that view of the true ministry of art which was 
taken by the poet Schiller. ‘The noble poem, Zhe 
Artists” —I quote from Professor Flint, of S. Andrew's, 
Scotland—“ celebrates the influence of that feeling after 
beauty which is distinctive of man, its conciliation of 
sense and reason, its elevation of a savage into a cultured 
being, its 

Charming the breast it tutors to aspire 
Krom the rude passion and the low desire, 


its luring of the indolent through sweet play to lofty 
duties, its eliciting and diffusing the joys of sympathy 
and its refining and spiritualising of love, its giving form 
and force to the powers of the world to come, and invest- 
ing the invisible with attributes which secure reverence 
and affection; in a word, it delineates with exquisite 
skill av¢ as the assistant and associate of morality, re- 
/igion, and philosophy, necessary to their existence, and 
still more necessary to their development and perfection.” 

These remarks, directed against the prevailing notion 
that all exquisitely executed art, whatever its subject, 
ennobles and refines the character, prepare us for the 
consideration of the conditions on which it may become 
a great moral teacher. When it delineates pure beauty 
in nature, and in man and woman; when it conveys the 
idea of duty, affection, self-sacrifice on behalf of right; 
when it perpetuates patriotic and heroic achievements ; 
when it awakens high purposes and desires, then art dis- 
charges her true and lofty mission. Some such art we 
have in our land, and we are to have, I believe, much 
more. It is of immense moment to our national educa- 
tion that our coming characteristic art should be of this 
kind. Such art, at the same time, charms and exhilarates 
the taste and elevates the moral nature, and these two 
blending emotions constitute a blameless and purifying 
joy. It blends into one rich emotion the innocent pleas- 
ure of the most refined and spirit-like of the senses, with 
the delicate gratification of the nicest powers of mutual 
discrimination and the higher joys of the heart, the con- 
science, and the immortal soul. 
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I venture to indicate some of the conditions without 
which art can never be a moral teacher. 

It may be and often is so cultivated that it ceases to 
be a susceptibility to the emofzons which a work of art 
is intended to produce, and becomes a mere criticism 
or judgment on its execution. Such critics destroy the 
flower of beauty by analysing its structure. In this case 
it is on the same footing with all other intellectual exer- 
cises, and is not, in itself, salutary or injurious ; and be- 
comes the one or the other from the motives and objects 
with which it is connected. It may also be cultivated 
by the rich, the idle, and the sensual, as the mere refuge 
of satiety and exhaustion. The pleasure which it pro- 
duces may be the mere passive gratification of over- 
wrought or over-excited minds; gratifications which 
employ without tasking the mind, and refresh without 
stimulating the senses. Art, so regarded, will not ele- 
vate its admirers and possessors. The men of whom I 
speak resort to art as they do to their effervescing soda 
in the morning, that they may drive away the stupidity 
which results from over-indulgence. 

I may add that when art is made to minister to mere 
vanity, fashion, luxury, and display, then what is called 
taste for art, whatever may be its subje ct, can have little 
or no effect on character. When it is placed upon the 
same footing as upholstery it will exert just as much 
moral influence as upholstery does. It is an indispen- 

sable condition of the moral influence of art that artists 
should comprehend their high mission, and that their 
personal character should fit them for its dischar ge. Even 
when this is the case, we cannot fail to see how difficult 
it must be for them to carry out their own chosen lines 
of labor. When we remember that it is a profession by 
which they are to support themselves and their families, 
and consider what are likely to be the orders of their 
luxurious patrons, we can readily perceive how difficult 
it must be for a high-minded and enthusiastic artist to 
realise his own pure ideals. But notwithstanding this 
drawback, we have reason, in the general character of 
our artists, to be proud of them in the present, and hope- 
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ful of great work from them in the future. Whoever 
has had much opportunity to mingle with them at home 
and abroad must have been gratified to have found them 
standing in the front rank of gentlemen and ladies of re- 
finement, culture, and morality. The old type of artist, 
half gypsy and half gentleman, is about extinct. It is no 
longer considered essential to genius in any department 
that it should be loose in morals and reckless in conduct. 
It is still another needful condition of the wholesome 
influence of art that the religious sentiment of the land 
should not frown upon, but should foster and, as far as 
its influence extends, guide into a right direction this 
powerful teacher of the age. And it is doing this more 
and more. And while on the one hand we endeavor to 
make our churches, and our services in church, harmo- 
nise in their tone with our religious emotions and aspira- 
tions, we should be extremely careful to guard against 
the delusion that a direct religious influence can proceed 
from symbols, or from architectural forms, or from any 
devices of ornamentation, or pictured or sculptured rep- 
resentations. They may suggest thoughts and lead to 
convictions or memories which solemnise the soul, or 
lift it up into prayer and aspiration; but to conclude 
from this that ¢hey, dzrectly, by their own power, inher- 
ent in them or imparted to them, convey spiritual influ- 
ence, is to attribute to matter that which belongs alone 
to spirit. They are suggestive, not instrumental agen- 
cies. They are not spiritual powers, but they direct 
our thoughts to where such powers are—in our own 
nature derived from Gon, and from Gop Himself. Now 
when these limitations of its agency are well understood, 
then what is called religious art has a lofty and noble 
ministry to accomplish. And then Christians, nurtured 
under the influence of such sacred art in churches, which 
are at the same time solemn and joyful in their aspects, 
and amidst surroundings which harmonise with their 
holiest and sweetest emotions, will be thereby educated 
to comprehend, and patronise, and select such art in all 
other departments, as shall not debase and brutalise, but 
«levate and purify the soul. 
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And this leads me directly to the subject of the pat- 
ronage of art. It should be such as to stimulate the 
genius of our native artists to noble, elevating, and orig- 
inal studies and productions. The men of wealth, edu- 
cation, and refinement in our country should follow out 
the leadings of their own culture and taste, in the se- 
lection of subjects of real interest to them, rather than 
that mere fashion which multiplies mechanical copies of 
works expressive of extinct phases of national or eccle- 
siastical or individual life, which are already over-abun- 
dantly perpetuated by existing literature or art. More- 
over our artists who dwell abroad find it easier to 
multiply copies of some ancient masterpieces, or to 
reduplicate their own few original productions, than to 
strike out new conceptions such as shall be national and 
characteristic. Simpering, empty-headed peasant-girls 
in a half-savage, gaudy costume, dirty brigands with 
theatrical boots and hats and cravats and feathers—why 
should an American artist reproduce them? My soul 
came to loathe the sight of them in Rome, and to feel 
deeply how much better our artists could be employed 
than in painting these poor hackneyed inanities. I believe 
that there is gradually growing up in this country a 
class of persons of such peculiar culture as to qualify 
them to become the enlightened patrons and the appre- 
ciative admirers and stimulating students of noble and 
elevating art. They are those into whom the new 
world has breathed its large, free, and inventive spirit, 
and whose taste the old world has chastened into the 
impossibility of tolerating that which is monstrous or 
absurd. The one will not allow them to relish anything 
that is tame. The other will lead them to reject what- 
ever is exaggerated. To that audience fit, and not so 
few as it was a quarter of a century ago, let the true 
American artist address himself, and he will find that he 
is thoroughly understood by them, and at no distant 
period by thousands of like-minded hearers of his silent 
speech whom the sorcery of his pencil will have evoked. 
There is one more consideration which I am quite 
aware will subject me to the charge of bigotry, vandal- 
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ism, and prudery on the part t of some enthusiastic eebes 
of art. But it follows, I think, directly from the principles 

I have stated. Not only should every friend of morality 
and religion discountenance all art, however exquisite in 
execution, whose subjects are false, immoral, and cor- 
rupting; but, in my judgment, he should set his face 
sternly and decidedly against all xwde statuary and paint- 
ing, whatever may be its subject, whether the undraped 
figure may be called an angel or an Eve, a Greek 
slave or a Dein, Charity, Humility, Modesty, or any of 
the virtues. I protest against this indecency, not only 
because it is an offence against modesty, but because it 
is at war with the true philosophy of art. That it is an 
offence against decency, the modest instincts of all who 
stand, for the first time, in company with others, or even 
alone, before undraped statuary and paintings abundantly 
attest. That it is an offence against the true philosophy 
of art is tomy mind no less clear. What is the design 
and aim of art? It is to express, in the highest intensi- 
ty, the feelings of love, patriotism and devotion. How 
have we been accustomed—how have all men, except 
naked savages, who, because of the degradation which 
kept them naked, have had an opportunity to see pas- 
sions and affections exhibited in their grossest and basest 
forms—how have the civilised world ever been accus- 
tomed to see the passions, and the patriotism, and the 
loves of men displayed ? Always with drapery—in dress. 
They have an idea of what expression the face, the soul's 
true seat, wears in the agony of grief, or in the ecstasy of 
devotion, or in the self-immolation or daring defiance of 
lofty patriotism; they have an idea of how the corre- 
sponding attitudes and motions of the body dispose the 
drapery with which it is covered, so that drooping and 
clinging in the silent woe, or expanding with swell- 
ing passion, or flung abroad in the wildness of despair, 
it aids and deepens the expression of the countenance, 
and makes the whole face and figure and every separate 
fold and thread of the drapery which is alive with the 
emotion, concur to an intense and overpowering im- 
pression. 
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I remember how es magnificent Apollo Belvidere has 
the grandeur of his expression heightened by the simple 
scarf, instinct with the passion he has put into it, flying 
from his arm; and in my judgment it would have been 
still more effective if the drapery had been more ample. 
But of how such vehement passions affect the naked 
body, except as it is seen clothed or draped, we have no 
knowledge. The shamefacedness which is a part of our 
nature has forbid our seeing it, and would forbid our ac- 
curate notice of it if it had been seen. When, therefore, 
artists present naked figures to express more fully the 
feelings of the heart, we cannot tell whether they are 
truthful; for we are not accustomed to see them in this 
condition ; and Adam's shame is so fully ours that we do 
not want to do violence to our nature by learning to over- 
come our instinct, which is at the same time a conse- 
quence of sin and a protection against it. It is all folly, 
when we know that the exhibition of living nakedness is 
an indecency, to contend that represented nakedness ex- 
erts a pure and salutary influence. The representation 
is admired and thought to be edifying just in proportion 
as it most closely resembles living nudity. That it is es- 
sential to pure morals, no one will contend. That mo- 
rality can dispense with it, must be admitted. That it is 
often made to minister to sensuality, cannot be denied. 
That such is its frequent effect when it is not its zz¢ention, 
must be granted. If, indeed, the views of those against 
whom I contend were just, then the model statues which 
were put down a few years since by the police as in- 
decent, should have been sustained and encouraged as 
salutary and elevating. This talk about “all things pure 
to the pure” in this connection is, in my judgment, cant 
and folly. Just in proportion as nations are sunk in 
vice does this state of things, and the shamelessness of 
moral sentiment connected with it, prevail. Until a few 
years past it has been unknown to us. But it is greatly 
on the increase in our land. Christian and moral homes 
are adorned with paintings and statues and statuettes 
which a few years since would have been seen only 
in drinking-saloons and haunts of vice, of which mod- 
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est men, and especially modest women, ought to be 
ashamed. When they listen to their own pure sense 
they are; but fashion is, alas! often stronger than the 
voice of modesty and sense. 

Above all, if our art is ever to move profoundly the 
national heart and conscience, our artists must create 
for us a national and characteristic art. If it is ever to 
be more than the shadows of the art of other lands- 
vanishing forms on a camera obscura, or fixed photo- 
graphic copies—they must seize and perpetuate the fair 
realities and ideals which are dear to the American 
heart. We have said that the art of a nation is usually 
the expression of its character. The recent productions 
of our artists are becoming more and more national and 
characteristic. Hence it is that it is taking hold of the 
popular heart. Men are nurtured in our land with 
minds to conceive, and hearts to feel, and hands to 
execute, which make them at this moment the equals of 
the foremost artists of the world. But I frankly confess, 
that I do not think we are to look for the characteristic 
national art of which I have spoken from those who 
spend all their artist-life in foreign lands, and get in the 
habit of looking to them alone for subjects. But let 
such men as I have described at least have been trained 
in the primary and public schools of our own forests, 
and hills, and homes, and let them then graduate from 
the grand universities of the Alpine mountains, the 
wondrous German world, and the Italian plains, and 
then let them return to us and find things lovely and of 
good report prevailing among us; let them see that the 
fair realities of pure and beautiful deeds and affections 
are our daily possession, and grace our daily life; let 
them take to their hearts the varied and glorious 
scenery of our own magnificent domain, and all that is 
honorable, and patriotic, and pure in our national his- 
tory ; and then we may be sure that they will be ar- 
rested and immortalised in imperishable forms, and 
cheer and bless successive generations | 

It would be exceedingly presumptuous in me to at- 
tempt to show what should be the subjects, and what 
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the character of such national art. It may be only a 
little less presumptuous to say what, in my judgment, in 
some particulars, it should not be. But a few simple 
suggestions on the subject I trust will be forgiven. 

I do most earnestly hope that our artists will never 
fall into the habit of personifying and symbolising ab- 
stract virtues and ideas. To make a beautiful female 
face and call it zvmocence, when it might as well be called 
pertness or emptiness, will scarcely accomplish any high 
purpose. A small group anda single action may some- 
times be impressive; but it cannot often explain itself. 
I remember a beautiful fresco in the Louvre, consisting 
of only three figures: Science unveiling Ancient Egypt 
to Modern Europe. When explained, it is found to be 
so simple in design, and so admirable in execution, that 
the effect is charming. But when this simplicity is 
wanting—when a group of personified virtues, or vices, 
or abstract ideas are represented in a complicated rela- 
tion or action—the mind refuses the task of compre- 
hending, and the heart and the imagination resolutely 
resist the e aborate effort to take them captive. In 
heathen times, when every virtue and vice was personi- 
fied, and feigned to be a god or goddess, or a fury, or 
a supernal agent of some kind, such representations 
might exercise a real influence upon the imagination 
and the heart. But now they are utterly cold and 
meaningless; they are mere corpses and ghosts of 
long-departed beings. I like the rough scorn with 
which honest Allan Cunningham scouts these inanities 
a scorn well warranted by the specimen he describes 
of a design furnished for a monument to Jenner. 
“ Britannia, supported by Peace on the one side and 
Prosperity on the other, beckons to Jnoculation— 
Heavenly maid !—-and Vaccination in the rear, who, 
mounted upon the car of liberality, hurls her spear at 
the dragon of small-pox hospitalism.” This certainly 
is art in its dotage; and there is far too much of it in 
Westminster Abbey and S. Paul’s. 

Another suggestion which I venture to make is this: 
The true artist, like the true poet, should be able to see 
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the heroic and poetic in the present no less than in the 
past. It is ever to be found in the heart of humanity, 
and not in its environments alone, and never has that 
heart been stirred more deeply and variously than in 
this our day. What Mrs. Browning so admirably says 
of the poet of the pen is equally true of his brother poets 
of the pencil and the chisel: 


I do distrust the poet who discerns 

No character or glory in his times, 

And trundles back his soul five hundred years, 

Past moat and drawbridge into castle-court, 

Oh, not to sing of lizards and of toads, 

Alive in the ditch there. That were excusable, 

But of some black chief, half knight, half sheep-lifter, 
Some beauteous dame, half chattel and half queen, 
As dead as must be for the greater part 

The poems made on their, chivalric bones. 


Let us, then, welcome art, and give her a place of 
honor and regard in our hearts, our homes, and our 
churches. Let the arts stand around religion, as the 
virgins and the honorable women stood around the 
bride of Solomon, to do her homage and to augment 
her state. C. M. Butver. 
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| HEN the religious history of the present age comes 
\W to be w ritten, the attention of thoughtful ; men will 
be arrested by the singular and almost paradoxical state 
of opinion in the United States, and among dissenters in 
England, concerning the nature of the Christian Church, 
and the conditions requisite for Christian unity. It is 
no longer a secret that the evils of that sectarian policy 
which ‘took its rise 300 years ago have grown to such 
magnitude as to alarm thousands of hone ‘st, far-seeing, 
and thoroughly religious men, and to draw from them 
the most outspoken avowals of its failure to enrich the 
world with “the fruits of the Spirit,” and of its disas- 
trous agency in stirring up strife and introducing a reign 
of spiritual license and discord. 

As a natural result of this feeling, there has sprung 
up, of late years, both in Europe and America, an almost 
impatient longing for the restoration of that sacred unity 
which is one of the prime elements of the Church's 
beauty, and of her power in turning men “from darkness 
to light.” The vitality and earnestness of this impulse 
in behalf of unity none can doubt when they call to 
mind the stirring and fervid terms in which it has been 
advocated by ministers of various denominations, as well 
as in the Church, and how this craving has manifested 
itself in the United States and elsewhere, not only in 
such utterances, but also by active exertion under the 
various forms of Association, Alliance, Congress of 
Churches, etc., all ostensibly aiming at the same object, 
and inspired by the same hope. 

But, as if to neutralise all this, or transform it into mere 
sentiment, we find that the longing for unity is impeded 
by a strong contrary bias, or yearning for the perpetua- 
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tion and prosperity of those sectarian bodies which are 
the very sources and supports of the evils so widely de- 
plored. This is the paradoxical state of opinion just 
spoken of. It implies, 1st, the existence of an urgent 
desire ‘for the possession of a certain object; and 2d, 
the presence of a counteracting desire which, deriving 
strength from its surroundings, will render the object 
unattainable. Unity, in its Scriptural sense, is nota 
mere sentiment or speculation, but one of the great facts 
which enter into the Divine plan for the conversion of 
the world. Had the early Puritans and other Protestants 
well considered this, and kept in mind that the unity of 
the Church was to be the standing witness to the world 
that Gop the Farner had sent His Son to redeem it, 
the very thought of schzsmz would have been repelled, 
and the floodgates of doubt and scepticism would not 
have been thrown open to endanger the very existence 
of ‘faith on the earth.” 

It is not probable that the prevalent desire for unity 
will, for many years, result in anything deeper than an 
artificial and thinly-disguised semblance of brotherly love 
and confidence, a mutual understanding that creeds and 
dogmas are to be ignored, that Apostolic Succession and 
Episcopal Ordination are to be classed among non-essen- 
tials, and the visible Church regarded as simply the 
aggregate of all sects and ‘“ professing” Christians. 
More exactly stated, the parties in question, wearied, 
discouraged, and fearful, by reason of their irreconcil- 
able differences, may enter into a compact for peace on 
the basis of co-operation so far as they agree, and non- 
interference so far as they differ. This is a// that we 
can expect. And yet, so disheartened are men amid the 
unchristian discords of the times, that even ¢47s poor and 
fragile substitute for Church unity seems so blessed a 
boon that speakers on the platform hail it as the token 
of an all-embracing charity, while the loud-voiced choir 
joyfully responds, “ Blest is the tie that binds,” and 
the walls echo back the applause of the enthusiastic 
listewers. 

The deiects and the certain instability of any such 
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fictitious unity are readily explained by the fact that in 
its formation neither ‘Ae Bzb/e nor the historic Church 
were taken into account. Had these been reverently 
heard and followed as supreme guides in working out 
a most perplexing problem, the issue would have ‘bee n 
far more hopeful for the afflictions of the Body of 
Curist. And if in former days the same guidance had 
been accepted, there would have been “no schism in 
the body,” no ‘divisions ”” in “the household of faith,” 
no strifes and emulations in the kingdom of the baptised, 
no sects and denominations, no jealousies and rivalries in 
the Church which Curist, its Head and Sovereign, pur- 
chased with His own precious blood. Marvellous it is 
that ‘the enlightenment of the age” has not revealed to 
the consciousness of sober and honest-minded men a 
clearer view of things so shadowy and illusive as the 
modern projects for Christian unity. The re-establish- 
ment of that unity means, zof the creation of some new 
bond of amity, but implies and necessitates the finding 
out and the undoing of that special wrong which caused 
2ts violation. That wrong, so far as concerns the sects 
of English derivation, is readily found by a retrospective 
glance along the line of three centuries, ‘and by marking 
well that stormy period when an aggressive Protestantism 
arrayed itself against the Catholic Church of England, 
and finally merged its contest in an acrimonious and 
lasting schism. 

To anyone who may be looking, not for a factitious and 
perishable unity, but for fellow ship with the saints of all 
ages in the Church of the living Gon, it will be an ad- 
vantage thus to gain, even in outline, some acquaintance 
with facts concerning the origin of a large part of that 

vast system of sects and parties which, in the United 
States. particularly, takes to itself the name of the Church 
of Curist.* To arrive at any just conception of this, it 
is very important to bear in mind that the Puritans, at 


* Popularly, and in the current language of our daily and weekly journals, and in 
much of our religious literature, it is assumed that the term ‘‘Church”’ is properly 


used as the general designation of a multitude of sects not united in one corporate 
body, but having certain points of agreement or resemblance in doctrine and external 
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the time of the Reformation, were engaged in a contest, 
not solely against Papal usurpations, but also against 
the Church of which they were themselves membe rs, 
z.¢., the Church of England—that very Church which, 
with far more formidable weapons and skill in using 
them, was then, as she still is, the most successful op- 
ponent of these usurpations. No greater mistake can 
be made than that of supposing that the English Catho- 
lics (2.¢., the loyal members of the Church of England) 
and the Puritans were aiming at one and the same 
thing in their apparently joint struggle with the Papal 
power. The Catholics had no other object i in view than 
to relieve the Anglican Church from all foreign interfer- 
ence, to assert and confirm her ancient liberties, and to 
correct such blemishes, errors, or abuses, as had grad- 
ually crept into her discipline and ritual. This was 
strictly and purely veformation, and should not be con- 
founded with veconstruction. But the Puritans, who 
were unable or indisposed to discriminate between Pop- 
ery and genuine Catholicism, carried the conflict into 
thetr own Church, which, in their judgment, was still so 
tolerant of Romish corruptions as to be incapable of res- 
toration to purity by any milder means than revolution, 
and an adoption of the newly-invented Protestant regi- 
men. This was, in no proper sense, reformation, but a 
reconstruction, or the making of a mew Church. 

This will show that the severe and long-protracted 
struggle between Catholic and Pemania on English 
soil, and within the bounds of the Anglican Church, was 
not a mere quarrel about some points fairly open to 
opinion; but it affected the very nature, constitution, 
and Divine authority of the Church itself. In other 
words, the Puritans were contending, not only with 
Romanists, but also with Exglish Catholics ¢ which lat- 
ter part of the conflict was the most serious, because it 
involved their personal relations with the Church, which 


order, and in their moral and religious aims, Of course, this broad and almost limit- 
less definition of the term preclu des all just ideas of the Church as originally consti- 
tuted, and asit is described in Holy Scripture; and by inevitable consequence the 
existence of such a thing as schism is no longer recognised. 
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Church, being Catholic, they were heesed to defend and 
love, on the ground that they themselves were Catholics, 
by virtue of their baptism and admission to Holy Com- 
munion. 

It must next be observed that the Puritans of the 
Reformation era were not all of one mind, and may con- 
veniently be grouped (without regard to some minor 
differences) into two great parties—the Moderate and 
the Radical. These parties, as already stated, were 
composed of members of the Catholic Church of Eng- 
land, and were not for many years formed into distinct 
bodies or sects external to that Church. On one point 
these two parties were agreed, viz., that the Reforma- 
tion of their Church had not been carried far enough to 
eliminate all the corruptions and abuses which had found 
their way into its doctrine, ritual, and usages, under the 
Papal domination of centuries past. 

But though thus agreed in desiring a more thorough 
exclusion of everything which, as they conceived, bore 
traces of Romish error, the two parties sought to reach 
this object by ‘very different methods. Those of the 
Radical party had become so assimilated in sentiment 
with the foreign Calvinists as to have lost all love and 
all sense of responsibility to the Church of their bap- 
tism, and were thoroughly sectarian, both in their habits 
of thought and in their projects for effecting what was 
called ‘“‘a more godly reformation.” W hile they still 
retained place in ‘the E nglish Church, they were disin- 
clined to expend their zeal in defending that Church 
against its adversaries, or in guarding with filial affec- 
tion the sacredness of Gon’s holy temples and the pro- 
prieties of His holy worship. It was no part of their 
ambition to add new fervor and grandeur to the solem- 
nities of Divine worship, or to aid in efforts for the re- 
invigorating of the Church with the life and beauty of 
those ages when faith was triumphant. Their theory of 
“reform,” and its line of action, lay in quite a different 
direction. In their view the Church had become so de- 
generate through long contact with Papal influences as 
to be beyond recovery by any ordinary remedial pro- 
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cess. This, it may well be thought nowadays, was a 
rash and unreasonable conclusion, bordering very closely 
on wildness and extravagance; but to the extreme Puri- 
tan there was no difficulty in reaching it; for his fertile 
imagination was always ready to supply the shortcom- 
ings of his reasoning faculty. Hence, he could clearly 
trace on many a page of the Prayer-book the offensive 
taint of Popery; and could name an astonishing number 
of rites and ceremonies that were saturated with the 
same unwholesome element. Besides all this, he held 
that the Church sufficiently betrayed its medizval feat- 
ures and affinities by continuing to recognise the Epis- 
copal Order as Divinely instituted, although in the 
judgment of men not less wise than the best of the 
Bishops it was held to be an outgrowth of ecclesiastical 
ambition, which ambition was itself a development of 
human depravity. To this may be added that minds 
of this order discerned mischief and foreshadowings of 
evil, if not the very footprints of Antichrist, in many 
other of the external features and appliances of the An- 
glican Church. Her towering material -structures—the 
Cathedrals and Minsters—and the stately churches, with 
their rich altars and sacred vessels; the priestly vest- 
ments, the surpliced choirs, the majestic organs, the 
decorated fonts, the pictured and glowing window s, and 
other accessories of religious rite, “worship, and emotion 
—all these were to be regarded as monuments and evi- 
dences of the pride, vainglory, and unspiritual ideas of 
benighted souls in a by-gone age. In short, so mor- 
bidly suspicious of Popery had the aed section of the 
Puritans become, that, to them, the religious atmosphere 
seemed to be infected far and wide (except in their own 
dwellings) with the noisome malaria of Rome. ‘Truth 
had fallen in the streets.” No longer was Zion “the 
perfection of beauty and the joy of the whole earth.” 
The very stones were crying out for the return of health 
and purity, and for the restoration of all things to the 
unaspiring “simplicity of the Gospel” and John Calvin. 
It was, therefore, to meet this great emergency that 
the indomitable Puritan—with the air of one born, bred, 
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and fully armed for the occasion—went forth with “ “* 
praises of Gop in his mouth and a two-edged sword in 
his hand,’—went forth, professedly to avenge on the 
Pope the wrongs of Gop’s elect, but really to do that 
dignitary excellent service, by carrying strife, rapine, 
and destruction into the Catholic Church of England, 
with the hope of raising on its ruins the strange and 
unwonted structure of a Protestant sect. 

The other and more moderate party of Puritans were 
less inclined to accompany their objections to the Prayer- 
book with menacing words and threats of open rupture 
and conflict. While they lamented equally with their 
impulsive and belligerent brethren that the Reformation 
had halted in its course, and failed to expunge from the 
ritual many an offensive trait of Roman error, they yet 
retained some degree of affection for the Church, were 
far more sober and discriminating in their judgments, 
and especially earnest in asserting that their non-com- 
pliance with certain liturgical rubrics and antiquated 
customs ought not to affect their standing as true and 
honest members of the Church. 

Among the early settlers of New England the differ- 
ence between these two classes of Puritans was, for a 
time, exhibited with great distinctness. The colonists 
of New Plymouth appear to have been among the fore- 
most of the Radical party, as they detached themselves 
from the Church at an early day, renounced her author- 
ity and forms of worship, reproached her in terms of un- 
limited severity, and formed among themselves an inde- 
pendent religious community. Hence, they were known 
as ‘‘ Separatists ;” and being in open hostility to the 
Church, they were particularly vigorous in denouncing 
her Bishops as tyrants, and her Catholic usages and 
ceremonies as ungodly superstitions. 

On the other hand, the settlers at Massachusetts Bay 
were of that moderate class of Puritans who still adhered 
to the Church, and had no sympathy, and very little re- 
ligious intercourse, with the neighboring party of ‘* Sep- 
aratists.” Dr. Cotton Mather informs us that when a 
party of these moderate Puritans sailed from England in 
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A. D. 1629, al minister (Rev. F, Higginson) made 
parting address from the deck of the ship, in which he 
said: ‘‘ We will not say, as the Separatists were wont 
to say at their leaving of England, Farewell, Babylon ! 
Farewell, Rome! but we will say, Farewell, dear Eng- 
land! Farewell, the Church of God in England, and all 
the Christian friends there. We do not go to New 
England as Separatists from the Church of England, 
though we cannot but separate from the corruptions in 
[ Young's Chronicles of the First Planters of the 

Colony of Mass. Bay, p. 221] 

Not less to the point are the following words in ‘ The 
Company’s Humble Request” to their brethren “in and 
of the Church of England,” a. p. 1630, London : 


The principals and body of our Company * * * * esteem it our 
honor to call the Church of England, from whence we rise, our dear 
mother, and cannot part from our native country, where she specially 
resideth, without much sadness of heart, and many tears in our eyes, 
ever acknowledging that such hope and part as we have obtained in 
the common salvation we have received in her bosom, and sucked in 
from her breasts. [Ibid. p. 296.] 


These are mere specimens of the evidence that might 
be adduced to show that the first settlers of Massachusetts 
Bay were not a body of virulent sectarians who had 
broken off all connection with their mother Church. Far 
away as they were from their native land, they appear to 
have carried with them the memory of many pleasant 
years spent under the shadow and protection of Eng- 
land’s ancient Church. For this they professed to be 
grateful, and were fearlessly outspoken in declarations 
of their loyalty and love. It is only fair and just to say 
this, because we have our warrant for it in a class of 
historical facts which cannot be disputed. 

But, unfortunately, there is another side to the case, 
and another class of facts equally indisputable, the bear- 
ing of which on the Churchmanship of these moderate 
Puritans is so unfavorable as to defy all efforts for the 
adjustment of words and deeds, and to invest the whole 
matter with an air of regretful doubt and mystery. To 
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say the least, en Puritans of Massachusetts Bay have 
bequeathed to us the unenviable task of reconciling their 
strong professions of attachment to the Church with their 
well-known unwillingness to bend with docility to her ;° 
maternal counsels; and to account not only for their de- 
liberate rejection of her liturgy and usages, but for that 
disaffection which was not confined to private feeling, 
but was carried into open disregard to the Church as 
their spiritual guide and teacher. In the judgment of 
ordinary Christian men it looks unreal and unbecoming 
to be lavish of caresses and laudatory words on a “ dear 
mother” whose tastes and manners we every day im- 
pugn, and in whose judgment and ripe experience we do 
not confide. Yet, in precisely this attitude must even 
the moderate Puritan stand, if his tender words are to 
be interpreted by the cool and haughty self-assertion 
which ge itself in his deeds. 

In the co-existence of such contrarient lines of 
thought within: the same mind we have a problem which 
requires the help of a certain sort of “ dualism” for its 
solution, inasmuch as it would be painful and unjust to 
charge with downright insincerity a class of men among 
whom were many examples of earnest and lofty piety.’ 
Perhaps it was, in reality, only the old conflict © ell 
a Churchly Azeuma and a rebellious psyche. But, aside 
from this, and at the risk of being somewhat advent- 
urous in view of such a problem, let the hint at least be 
thrown out that the Puritan, like many other men of his 
day, had become so engrossed in polemics and politics, 
and so occupied in hunting for Popish germs, as to 
have very much neglected the cultivation of the far 
more important faculty of introspection, with a view of 
improving his self-knowledge. It seems plain enough, 
as we look at his many inconsistencies, paneenerea 
and variations of of inion and movement t (as, é.g., in the 


* No one can doubt this after reading Governor Winthrop’s letter to his son, or 
the introductory essay to the Psalter: um Americant um, us ounilie ascribed to Dr, 
. * Cotton Mather. 
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that he was + Sedu leclidaes 4 in ability to analyse the 
workings of his own distracted mind, and to detect the 
strange illusions which sometimes dazed and confused 
his intellect. And thus, when taken off his guard by a 
temporary slumber of his anti-Papal instincts, the rem- 
iniscences of brighter days in his native land, when he 
was accustomed to kneel and worship in rural church or 
stately minster, would be apt to come upon him as a 
delightful vision of things he had ‘loved and lost,” and 
charm him into a belief that those airy scenes, with 
their trains of soothing and unearthly emotion, were 
signs of an underlying faith in the grand old Church 
and home of his ancestors. Had he known himself 
better, he would doubtless have found that the Churchly 
element had not taken very deep root in his spiritual 
nature, but was far more a matter of dreamy sentiment 
than of real and permanent conviction. 

The after-history of these pilgrim Churchmen con- 
firms this view of the case. It was not very long be- 
fore their glowing affection for their English nursing- 
mother began to grow cool and unsteady under the 
rigors of an unpropitious climate and the severities of a 
Calvinistic regimen. It languished for a while, with ar 
occasional hectic flush, and finally died out (as inlet 
have been predicted) in an unloving breach of the old 
relationship, carrying with it the loss of all hereditary 
claims to title, honor, and prestige. Let it be noted 
that, in or about the year 1628, those Puritans were res- 
olute in asserting their adherence to the Church of 
England, and carefully refrained from contact and 
fellowship with their misguided neighbors, the “ Sep- 
aratists” of New Plymouth, whom they evidently re- 
garded as a disagreeable body of schismatics. In the 
next year we have (as above-cited) the strong pro- 
testation of love and fealty to the old Church, made by 
Mr. Higginson in behalf of himself and his party; and 
in 1630 “the same sentiments appear in the “ Address of 
the Company ” to their brethren “in and of the Church 
of England,” in which address they assert that they 
are “members of ¢he same body, and shall always re- 
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joice in her good, and unfergnedly grieve for any sorrow 
that shall ever betide her.” 

With these words before us, it seems strange and 
almost incredible that these same men, not very far 
from the same time, voluntarily quitted the Church, and 
became as distinctly and truly ‘‘ Separatists ” as their 
neighbors at New Plymouth. It is curious to observe 
how quietly all this came about; or rather (to come 
closer to the point), how evident it is that no essential 
change of princtple or real Church relation took place 
at all. It seems to have been merely a case of the 
earlier and later ye sient of one and the same 
deeply-rooted conviction. And in trying to account for 
the shyness and jealousy which for some time existed 
between the ‘“ Separatists”” of Plymouth and the pro- 
fessedly Church-loving Puritans, we have no choice but 
to suspect that their differences lay far more in the 
region of mundane things than in the higher and holier 
realm of ‘spiritual life. Aside from the temporal in- 
terests and forecasting views of the two Colonies, the 
influence of the Church as the only true home and ref- 
uge on earth for faithful souls, and as the Dispenser 
to them of heave ‘nly gifts and guidance, seems to have 
been as adverse to the tone of religious thought in the 
one party as inthe other. And, judging by the course 
which events really took, we can hardly avoid the in- 
ference that there was, from the beginning, a substan- 
tial agreement of both parties in their repudiation of 
the fundamental principles of the Church ; in their aver- 
sion to her discipline, liturgy, and venerable usages 
and in their plans, not only for the obstruction of ‘that 
Church’s present life and influence, but for her final 
subversion and banishment, under assaults made _ by 
themselves as a rival power. 

This, then, as history assures us, was the doom to 
which the Puritans consigned their ‘‘ dear Mother,” of 
whom they had so lately said, ‘while we have breath 
[we shall| sincerely desire and endeavor ¢he continuance 
of her welfare, with the enlargement of her bounds in the 
‘kingdom of Curist JrEsus.” "Instead of setting up the 
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cross of Curist, and the banner of His Church, at every 
stage of their advance on the shores of the new world, 
and thus seeking, like the brave missionaries of olden 
times, to add new regions and tribes to the Church of 
Gop; instead of going forth as champions of “the Faith 
once ‘delivered,” ‘and heralds of the Gospel of “unity, 

peace, and concord,” they chose to evangelise the land 
by a very different process, which they had themselves 
devised and authorised,—a process in which the old 
Church should take no part, nor be suffered even to 
protect and nourish her own faithful children, much 
less be encouraged to lift up her voice in boldness and 
freedom to win back the souls of the erring to “the 
obedience of Curist,” and gather into His fold the 
tawny children of the forest. As if the Church so lately 
honored and loved had suddenly perished out of the 
land, and neither Priest nor Altar, Prayer-book nor 
Sacrament, remained as vestiges of so dire a calamity, 
the Puritans set about the construction, for themselves, 
of a new religious organisation, to take the place of that 
holy Church in w hich they were made “ the children of 
Gop,” and to which, by their own confession, they were 
indebte d for all the religion they possessed. 

Of their entire competency to create a new Church, 
on a better foundation than the old one, free from its 
defects, and with a purer system of external worship, 
they do not appear to have entertained any doubt. And 
this very confidence is in itself suggestive of the damag- 
ing inroads made by sectarian ideas on the soundness 
of their faith, and the clearness of their judgment. For 
such an enterprise could not have been undertaken had 
they retained in their minds any true conception of the 
nature of the Christian Church, and of their inability to 
organise a new branch of that Church, independently of 
all respect for Catholic precedent, order, and discipline. 
The bond of unity with the Church had now been 
broken, and the position taken by the Puritans was not 
simply neutral, passive, and pacific, but disruptive of all 
connection with Churches of the old foundation, and also 
in a spirit of hostility which rendered all prospect of 
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intercommunion with the Mother Church delusive and 
hopeless. 

The schismatical spirit thus vigorously active in 
America had also its counterpart in England, where 
Protestantism sought unavailingly to revolutionise the 
Church, and impose on the nation a spurious religious 
system imported from the neighboring continent—a sys- 
tem in its very nature destructive of all stability in 
Catholic faith, order, and worship. And thus the men 
who, with misdirected zeal, attempted to transform into 
a sect that Church on which reformation had done its 
best work, found “their devices of none effect,” and 
became themselves, not only the authors of present dis- 
cord and division, but the primal source of contentions, 
heresies, and schisms in the future. 

At this point it will be in place to inquire whether 
the Puritans had any sufficient grounds for their seces- 
sion from the Church, and forming themselves into one 
or more religious bodies on terms destructive of all 
brotherly sympathy and fellowship. 

No one can doubt that the Puritan had some cause of 
grievance, for the times were critical both in religion and 
politics. Of the latter, nothing need here be said; but 
there was in the religious aspect and temperament of the 
age an element not a little provocative of sorrow, if not 
of resentment. Through long years past, even from the 
days of Wiclif, there had been growing up in earnest 
and reflective minds a distrust of that Papal system 
which, claiming to be the only true Church of Curist, 
had quenched in the multitude all desire and effort for 
holy living, and made the very channel of Gon’s grace 
to mankind a thing of lifeless formality, routine, and 
external observance. The dread of all this lay deep in 
the Puritan’s mind; and he saw in his own Church a 
slower growth of spirituality and primitive saintliness 
than accorded with his views of life in a Church rightly 
reformed. To one of his temperament, the Church was 
slow in the detection of errors, and apathetic in their re- 
moval ; impeded in action by dissension among her chief 
rulers; unsteady by reason of her social relations and 
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wend policy ; and, more rey all, fomned in every 
step of progress by her alliance with the State, and by 
interference from the Crown. All these things combined 
to worry and dishearten the impatient Puritan. He had 
not the gift of endurance and long-suffering, nor that 
hopeful spirt which can look into the distant future and 
quietly ‘“ tarry the Lorn’s leisure.” 

Admitting, then, that the Puritan had grievances 
(mostly, however, of his own making), it may be asked 
whether those grievances were grave enough to justify 
separation. More particularly, had the Church really 
become so corrupt that no earnest-minded Christian 
could safely remain in it? Had the Church set forth 
and demanded assent to any new and unscriptural points 
of doctrine? Did she retain in her formularies and 
services anything which might justly be regarded as 
superstitious, frivolous, and unedifying ? Did she pro- 
pose and enforce any new, arbitrary, and oppressive 
terms of communion? To these questions, or any of 
them, the Separatists have never been able to give an 
affirmative answer, except by setting up their own peculiar 
opinions as a rule or standard by w hich the Church ttself 
should be judged. The Puritans could not possibly 
allege that the Church had added any one new and 
offensive Article to the Christian Faith, as that Faith 
is expressed in the Apostles’, Nicene, and Athanasian 
Creeds. On the contrary, they professed to receive 
and believe those Creeds; and in so doing they con- 
ceded, at least, the important point, that the Church had 
given them no cause ‘of grievance by the intrusion of 
any one point of false doctrine. In truth, the really 
aggrieved party was ‘he Church itself, inasmuch as the 
Separatists claimed for themselves the right of interpret- 
ing certain Articles of the Creeds in a sense hitherto un- 
known to any branch of the Church of Gop, thereby 
undermining the foundations of the Christian Faith and 
breaking down every barrier against heresy and schism. 

Equally impossible was it for the Separatists to prove 
that superstition still lingered in the ceremonial and rites 
of the Church, except (as before) by exalting their own 
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private opinions into an infallible standard of right and 
wrong. Their plea of ‘‘ conscientious ” objection to this 
or that usage was vain and inadmissible, because it was 
urged against things which, in their essence, do not 
naturally fall within the domain of conscience. The only 
moral significance of ceremonies and usages which are 
not of dire -ctly Divine institution lies in the fact that, as 
they have been devised and authorised by the Church 
for holy purposes, they should therefore be respected, 
honored, or at least tolerated by all the members of 
that Church. For, ‘‘ Whosoever, through his private 
judgment, willingly and purposely doth openly break the 
Traditions and Ceremonies of the Church, which be not 
repugnant to the word of Gop, and be ordained and ap- 
proved by common authority, ought to be rebuked 
openly,” etc. [Article xxxiv.] Such matters as the use 
of a Surplice, the Sign of the Cross in Baptism, the 
Ring in Matrimony, organs, choirs, etc., are not usually 
regulated and determined in the court of comsczence, 
but are dictated by a spontaneous feeling of reverence 
toward Gop, a deep sense of the sacredness of His holy 
temple, and of all the accessories of Divine worship, and 
by that far-seeing wisdom of the Church which seeks, 
by means of outw ard and symbolical usages, to impress 
on the minds of her children the solemnity ‘and spirituality 
of all her acts. We fail to find, then, thus far, any just 
reason for the Puritan’s dissent, or even for his non- 
conformity. 

Nor was the Church of England at fault in adopting 
strenuous measures for the suppression of that spirit of 
insurrection which had arisen within her own borders. 
If every social body is bound to protect itself against 
assaults, from within or without, when those assaults are 
directed against the fundamental principles of such a 
body, it follows that the Church of E ngland was bound, 
by her duty to Gop and for the protection of her faithful 
children, to withstand and defeat, if possible, the se- 
ditious spirit and open hostility of a faction within her 
own pale, whose violence not only destroyed her peace, 
but threatened her very existence. It requires very little 
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investigation, in the light of historical facts, to find out 
that the Church’s action was simply defensive. Its de- 
sign was to check and overrule the aggressions of the 
malcontents who found shelter within her own walls. 

The offenstve action originated in the Puritan party, 
and was perpetuated by that party in contempt of all 
that was done, or cou/d be done, for the promotion of 
peace, and the conciliation of the disaffected. The 
Church had an undoubted right to claim, not only the 
obedience, but also the respect and love of those whom 
she had baptised, nurtured, and fed at her altars. No 
other course, in truth, than self-defence could the Church 
adopt, without sacrificing her own integrity, and betray- 
ing the trust committed to her by her Divine Head. 
For, in thus repelling the encroachments of a destructive 
Puritanism, she was simply contending earnestly for the 
‘faith once delivered to the Saints.” 

It is almost needless to add that the early secessions 
from the English Church very soon extinguished that 
salutary dread of schzsm which had hitherto been a pro- 
tection against the banishment of evils by the process of 
removing the tares at the expense of the wheat. English 
Churchmen, frowning upon foreign interference from 
Italy, had slavishly bowed down to foreign influence 
from Geneva, and were glorying in their shame. In 
consequence of that “first disobedience” at home and 
abroad, new sects now sprung up everywhere ; and from 
them went out offshoots, each having in itself the ele- 
ments of further division and subdivision, and thus it 
has come about that in the United States and a large 
part of Europe, the Protestantism which once accused 
Rome of making void the Gospel by its traditions, has 
itself imperilled that Gospel by the resounding outcry of 
its sectarian shibboleths. 

Returning now to the point from which we started, 
some remarks may be offered on two or three projects 
for the healing of our divisions. 

It has often been said that unity among Christians can 
never be restored without mutual compromise ; and that 
large concessions must be made, not only by the various 
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sects, but also by the Anglican or “ Protestant Episco- 
pal” Church, in case that she should be one of the 
parties. So commonly, indeed, is this assertion made, 
and so generally accepted, that it finds place in almost 
every speech, essay, lecture, or sermon in which refer- 
ence is made to Christian unity. It is, no doubt, a pleas- 
ant sort of exercise to an over-sanguine mind to think of 
so facile a process for smoothing the troubled waters 
over which we are all anxiously ‘looking for a haven of 
rest. But this method of reconciliation has some diffi- 
culties which deserve to be sketched. It seems evident 
that such a process can be of little avail unless all the 
parties concerned agree, first of all, to rank as mere 
superfluitics or non-cssentials all those points which are 
the substance of their several disagreements. For it is 
not to be assumed that anything « essential is capable of 
concession; and therefore, all those things which the 
parties may be required to concede, for the sake of unity, 
must be by them accounted zoz-essential. It is next to 
be observed that the differences among the Protestant 
sects cover almost ¢he whole ground of Christianity. 
Several of the older and larger sects are, in the main, 
orthodox in doctrine, though deficient in ministerial 
order and worship. Below these, on a descending scale, 
we find a large number of denominations, all professedly 
Christian, but marked more or less strongly by diver- 
gence from the primitive faith, with slight cohesion even 
among themselves to any fixed standard of truth, and 
finally ending in systems not very far from the borders 
of simple Deism. But, on the theory of compromise, it 
is indispensable that each party, on the principle of 
‘equal rights,” shall bring its special peculiarity into the 
wide field of concession ; ‘and all these peculiaritie s, from 
the doctrine of the Trinity downward, must be pro- 
nounced non-essential, as the very basis on which the 
theory of compromise is built. Ifall agree to this, it 
is easy to predict the result. The highest truths of 
— must be the first to yield ; because ‘the spirit 
of the age” has crowded out of the popular mind that 
grand ide al of the Gospel of life and immortality which 

14 
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once entranced the imagination and ruled the conscience 
of all the faithful. Tto compromise is to bring things to 
a general level. In these days, to level downward is the 
agreeable pastime of the many; but to level zfward is 
the toil and struggle of the few. The mountains and 
hills are made low, but the valleys are not exalted. This, 
even in the judgment of common sense, will be the end 
of all negotiations for unity on the ground of mutual com- 
promise. If all the doctrines of the Gospel are to be 
thus held in solution, it is very certain that those of the 
greatest gravity will be the first in the order of pre- 
cipitation. 

Leaving, then, as untenable, the theory of compromise 
or concession, we come to another and more Church-like 
plan for gathering together, in one harmonious body, 
those who are mourning under the estrangements en- 
tailed upon them by the mistakes of their forefathers. 

Centuries ago, the Lutherans were willing to refer 
their controversy with Rome to the adjudication of an 
Ecumenical Council, lawfully constituted, and free. To 
. such a reference, it was not the Romanzsts, but the lead- 
ing veformers, who were most anxious to bring their 
cause, and most willing to accept a final decision. Those 
reformers, in their contest with Rome, had become sen- 
sible that an appeal to the bare letter of H/o/y Scripture 
would be fruitless; because both parties in the conflict 
found—as they believed—in those Scriptures a full vin- 
dication of those points on which they differed. The 
Bible, therefore, was no longer the authoritative 7udge 
in the dispute, but simply a w2¢ness ; and, for that reason, 
its testimony could not be received by both parties as 
conclusive. The appeal to an Ecumenical Covncil, how- 
ever, came to nothing, as the assembling of such a body 
was impracticable, owing to the long- standing division 
between the Eastern and the Western Churches. 

But there still remains for the advocates of Christian 
unity at this day a not less august and authoritative 
tribunal before which their cause may be laid. That 
Court of Appeal we have in the undisputed Ecumenical 
Councils of the early and purer ages of the Church— 
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Councils whose decisions and supreme authority were 
recognised throughout the Christian world, and were 
also ‘professedly revered by the great Protestant parties 
of the Reformation. The records of those Councils, and 
the very words of the Christian Creed, as set forth by 
them and everywhere received, we have before us at the 
present day; and they bear witness to that pure and un- 
corrupt Faith which had been held “from the begin- 
ning;” to that Order and government which had been 

received from the Apostles; and to the Church's fidelity 
in contending earnestly against every form of heresy, 
and every advance of schism. To this umpire alone 
can we now appeal, in the absence of any supreme and 
living authority on whose decisions all may rely with 
confidence. From the very nature of things, under the 
present state of division, and the impossibility of sepa- 
rating human error from Divine Truth by any Conference 
or Congress assembled for ‘free discussion,” or the 
“exchange of religious thought,” or the “ comparing of 
opinions, * or the expression of “new views,” or the 
framing of new schemes of belief, it is manifest that no 
decision of higher worth than a popular vote can ever 
be reached. And what that vote might possibly affirm, 
or what it might portend, it is hardly necessary here to 
suggest to any reflecting and reverent mind. 

Will, then, the parties now so eagerly and so vainly 
seeking for Christian unity submit the whole matter to 
the arbitration of, say, the first four General Councils ? 
Under those Councils the Church of Curist was one 
grand united body—one army, with its victorious ban- 
ners floating over every region of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. One Spirit animated the whole body; and to 
that same Spirit, presiding in the Councils of the blessed 
Apostles, and guarding and saving the succeeding 
Councils ‘from all error, ignorance, pride, and prej- 
udice,” we owe it that those immortal Creeds were 
formulated, that Apostolic Order preserved, and that 
holy worship maintained, which have been carried down 
even to us, in this later age, along the continuous lines 
of a living Church, to be in Gon’s hand the chosen in- 
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struments for turning again the captivity of His people, 
and for realising that prophetic utterance, ‘ Thy children 
shall return again unto their own border.” 

In accepting the ancient Church as the model and basis 
of unity, the restoration of Dzviéne worshzp to its primi- 
tive ideal, as exhibited in the various liturgies and devo- 
tional offices of the Church, would follow as the natural 
complement of Catholic Faith and Apostolic Order. 

The practical and apparently insuperable difficulty in 
arriving at unity in the mode here spoken of, is in the 
tendency of the present age to impose on the Creeds such 
new but always depressive meanings as deprive them 
of all their original weight and authority. The prime 
intention of a Creed is the setting forth of positive truths 
in terms exclusive of all ambiguity or equivocation. 
Every article of the Creed of Nice and Constantinople 
is a clear, scientific, and carefully-constructed statement 
of some truth or fact known by all Christendom to be 
an essential part of the Christian religion. From this 
it follows that one of the first requisites of unity is the 
reception of the primitive Creeds zx al/ the fulness of 
thetr ortginal sense. The Anglican Church, and her 
daughter in the United States, have ‘Aus received ther, 
and have declared in the most public way that the orig- 
inal meaning of those Creeds is to be held for ever 
znvtolable. Stress is here laid on this, because it is 
quite certain that in any Protestant Conference for unity 
the great stumbling-block, or ¢vw#x, would be the article 
of the ‘ One, holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church.” For 
this article carries with it, by necessity, the exclusive 
validity of Episcopal ordination ; and the consequences 
of such an admission, in the present state of things, are 
obviously so vast and far-spreading as to be hardly 
realised by ‘imagination’s utmost stretch.” * It was 


* That the Ministry of the Church was universally Episcopal at or very near the 
times of the Apostles, is admitted by the most learned and impartial historians of 
every name. The first General Council at Nice, A.D. 325, consisted of 318 Bishops ; 
and several inferior Synods previously held were also assemblies of Bishops. No 
other Ministry had ever been known in the Christian Church; for there was no 
record or memory of any change in the ministry since the day when the Apostles re- 
ceived their commission. 
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otherwise with the old continental reformers; for there 
is some reason to believe that Luther, Beza, Melancthon, 
and Calvin himself, would not have hesitated at that 
which has since their day become the great barrier in 
the way of unity. We have the oft-cited testimony of 
those reformers to their desire for the Apostolic minis- 
try, and their keen sense of its loss. It was no other 
than Melancthon, the mild and learned Lutheran, who 
said, ‘‘I would to Gop it lay in me to restore the gov- 
ernment of Bishops. For I see what manner of Church 
we shall have, the ecclesiastical polity being dissolved. 
I do see that hereafter there will grow up a greater 
tyranny in the Church than there ever was before.” 

In uttering those words, Melancthon spake as a 
prophet ; and was doubtless inspired, if not from above, 
at least by his friend Luther.* It was not without 
thought that Luther twice appealed to a lawful and free 
General Council; and it was not without wisdom and 
foresight that he forbore to entangle himself in the 
projected Papal Council which, a little before his death, 
assembled at Trent. 

In those days there was, in the midst of much dark- 
ness, a zeal for objective /vu¢h; in our days, under the 
full splendor of heavenly light, men are groping and 
even feeling after a Gop, if haply they may find Him. 
Perhaps there are not a few, even among the baptised, 
who have thus been driven to the very borders of a 
semi-religious Agnosticism, by reading in their Bibles 
that vehement but loving warning of S. Paul, ‘I be- 
seech you, brethren, by “the name of our Lorp Jesus 
Curist, that ye all sfx ak the same thing, and that there 
be xo divisions among you; but that ye be perfectly 
joined together in the same mind and in the same judg- 


* In the third century, Novatian, a presbyter of Rome, was at the head of a party 
called Cathari, or Puritans, They were Separatists from the Catholic Church ; and, 
of course, would stand in need of Ministers. But Novatian knew that no one could 
be a lawful Minister without Episcopal ordination, which he himself could not give. 
He therefore adroitly “*broug ght to Rome ¢hree Bishops from the further part of 


Italy, whom he compelled by force to ordain him Bishop. He then erected a new 
suciety, and ordained Bishops an:! Presbyters in it,”’ [See Hammond on the Canons, 
p. 44.] The modern Puritans and their Ministry would certainly have been disowned 


by Novatian. 
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ment ;” wad then gazing in encutdannt on the uncon- 
cerned quietude of masses of human souls, gathered into 
a hundred sects and parties, oblivious of all Gop’s de- 
nunciations of false doctrine, heresy, and schism, and of 
that fearful reign of strife, division, jealousy, alienation 
in families, and discord in religious enterprises, which 
now threatens to engulf society in a semi-pagan dark- 
ness, and banish from the land every trace of conscience, 
manly honor, public righteousness, and private sanctity. 
Let those who witness these things only take time to 
reflect, and they may yet learn that the power of the 
Church of Curist to hold in check the ravages of wick- 
edness, and to break down the strongholds of the evil 
one, lies (under Gop) in its wazty, in the combination of 
all its forces, and in the courage inspired by the con- 
viction, warranted by an authority at once omniscient 
and omnipotent, that against the Church of Gop, ¢hus 
united, no weapon or device of man shall ever prosper. 

The remedy for ‘the divisions of Christendom” is 
one, and only one. It has been sufficiently pointed out 
in what has now been written. The Anglican Church, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, acknowledges and submits 
herself to the authority and guidance of the first four 
Ecumenical Councils of the Catholic Church.* Standing 
in this position, her Faith, Order, and Worship are in 
conformity with those of the purest ages of the Church. 
Her position is thus essentially different from that of the 
religious bodies around her, and should be distinctly 
understood, especially by all English-speaking Chris- 
tians, as involving peculiar relations to the friends of 
unity. The ‘“ Protestant Episcopal” Church, being by 
regular lineal descent the American branch of the his- 
torical Catholic Church, is not to be classed as one among 
the many Protestant sects. Her secular name is not her 
true name, but an accidental designation, which in no 








* The Anglican Church really receives the first s#x Ecumenical Councils; but the 
first four are here referred to as ‘‘the principal and most important, and which 
virtually include the others ; for the fifth and sixth Synods were supplementary to the 
third and fourth, and did not, properly speaking, condemn any new heresy.’’— 
Palmer, 
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sense affects her rank as a Catholic body. As a Church 
already in conformity with the Church of the primitive 
age, she stands on a plane not occupied either by 
Romanist or Protestant; and it is the plane on which 
all must stand, if ever the peace and harmony of Chris- 
tendom are to be restored. The Protestant EpiscopaL 
Church, as such, can invite no one, under the sanction 
of a Divine commission, to enter her fold; but as a true 
Cathol¢c Church, her doors ever stand open, offering 
refuge to those who, heartsick and shocked at the in- 
veteracy of religious dissensions, are seeking that very 
Church which was built ‘on the foundation of Apostles 
and Prophets,” and whose unchangeable Faith, Sacra- 
ments, and Holy Worship no speculations of men, or 
floating opinions, will ever disturb. The words so 
wisely spoken by Bishop Jewell to the Romanists of his 
age may well merit the regard of Protestants in our 
own day: 


‘*Why return we not to the pattern of the old Churches? Why may 
we not hear at this time among us the same saying which was openly 
pronounced in times past in the Council of Nice by so many Bishops 
and Catholic Fathers, and nobody once speaking against it: H@®H 
APXAIA KPATEITOQ—Ze¢# the ancient customs prevail.” 


WILLIAM STAUNTON. 








THE DISCOVERY OF PITHOM. 


The Store-City of Pithom, and the Route of the Ex- 
odus. By Epouarp Navitie. With 13 plates and 
2 maps. London: Egypt Exploration EF und, 1885. 


F signal importance is the discovery and identifica- 
() tion of the site of Pithom, the city built by the 
Israelites during their oppression in Egypt. Scriptural 
corroboration and study, geography, history, even archi- 
tecture and art, are concerned in the disclosures made 
by M. Naville at Tell-el-Maskhatah, a mound on the 
south side of the Sweet Water Canal, distant twelve 
miles from Ismailia. The narrative told by the discov- 
erer, who is one of the greatest of living Egyptologists, 
cannot fail to largely increase our interest in the achieve- 
ment, and to aid the cause of archzological research in 
the Delta and “the land of Goshen” by the Society 
under whose auspices Pithom has been disclosed, as 
also Naucratis and much of Zoan.* We speak of Pi- 
thom in positive terms; for Brugsch and Ebers, reflect- 
ing German, Revillout French, and Pleyte Dutch opin- 
ion, have spoken decisively ; Maspero, Sayce, Poole, Ed- 
wards, Tomkins, and the American Egyptologists, Drs. 
J. A. Paine, H. C. Trumbull, and A. H. Kellogg, fully ac- 
cept the discovery of Pithom. Says Rawlinson, in his 
late work, Egypt and Babylon [p. 217], “ There is thus 
no reasonable doubt that one of the two cities built by 


* Mr. Flinders Petrie discovered the site of Naucratis (the famous Greek em- 
porium before Alexandria), rich in pottery and other objects of art, His ‘* ZOAN 
No. 1’? is nearly ready for subscribers te the explorations; and the valuable results 
of Mr. Naville’s latest researches and discoveries will be found in his ‘* GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE LAND OF GOSHEN,”’ to be published by the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
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the Israelites has been laid bare, and answers com- 
pletely to the description given of it.” Lepsius, with 
imperfect evidence before him and in failing health, had 
considered Raamses, the other store-city, to have been 
at Tell-el-Maskhatah, but as his disciple, Ebers, said, in 
the London Academy of May 23, 1885, ‘“‘ He was not 
yet acquainted with the decisive newly-excavated in- 
scriptions; . . . had they been known to him, and 
had he read the Appendix I. of the work now occupy- 
ing us, he would have at once abandoned his long cher- 
ished view.” We earnestly hope the Society will be 
financially able to further excavate this site. ‘ And 
when we reflect,” says Prof. Paine, in the /udependent 
[April 16th], “ that only two among the store-chambers of 
the enclosure at Pithom were emptied, and examination 
only here and there carried on around the structure, it 
follows that much more remains to be uncovered there. 
When shall this be done? And when will the practical 
gratitude of those who appreciate such discoveries, and 
delight to multiply them, enable the same Fund to re- 
store to the light of day also the relics, monuments, and 
inscriptions of Rameses, the remaining store-city ?” 

M. Naville is at once descriptive and argumentative ; 
clearly, modestly, quite incisively, he writes his interest- 
ing narrative, which any ordinary scholar can grasp 1 
outline and meaning, while the profoundest orie utiles 
will find food for reflection in the Egyptian text and 
contexts of Coptic and Hebrew. Of his translation of 
the Stone of Pithom, Prof. Ebers, with a quaint blunt- 
ness, says, “I should like to see the colleague who 
should be able at present to furnish a better and more 
complete rendering.” 

Some objection, perhaps, may be made, that a report 
of the Fund's exploration should include a kind of ex- 
cursus on geographical matters and “the route of the 
Exodus,” with scholarly speculations on the latter topic ; 
but it is primarily a book by Naville, the geographical 
relations of Pithom are of connective importance, and 
“ Pithom-Succoth,” or Succoth, the region of which Pi- 
thom was the sacred name of its capital, was one or 
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both an bepeetnen factor in that unique Mesorke and 
geographical departure of a people from bondage to 
liberty. The deductions of the learned author are not 
necessarily accepted by all who accept the essential re- 
sult—the recovery of Pithom at Tell-el-Maskhatah: and 
his work at this site but opens a noble series of stirring 
acts, if the people will see the play out. 

The quarto is thin, but it is thick with interesting 
matter, in beautiful typography, thus—seriatim : Tell. 
el-Maskhatah (Mound of the Statue), the site of Pithom. 
The Names of the Ancient City. The Description of 
Pithom; 2z.e., before and after the digging. The History 
of Pithom, B.c. 1400 to a.p. 306. The Monuments Dis- 
covered. Geographical Remarks. The Route of the 
Exodus. Ptolemy Philadelphus. Appendix I. (the ob- 
jections of Lepsius). Appendix II. (two small monu- 
ments prefound on the site). Thirteen plates and two 
maps pictorialise and aid to demonstrate Mr. Naville’s 
inscriptive, geographical, historical, ey argu- 
ments; which may be summarised as That Ram- 
eses built the city. (2) That it was in ion sense a 
treasure- or store-city; a fortified granary, such as the 
Hebrew and Septuagint versions describe. (3) That the 
masses of bricks in the wall, enclosing 55,000 square 
yards, and the massive brick partitions between the 
store-chambers, contain bricks with and without straw, 
and with stubble. (4) That the monumental inscrip- 
tions show that the name of the place was Pithom, and 
that it was a store-city. (5) That the civil name was 
Sukkoth, or Succoth. (6) That the name of its nome 
or district was Succoth. (7) That it was called by the 
Greeks Heréopolis, derived from the Egyptian word 
“ Aru,” which means store or stores—the Greeks chang- 
ing Aru to Ero, and adding polis [city]. (8) That the 
Romans shortened the name to E ro, and had a camp 
there. 

As a primary question—does the Pithom of Naville 
substantiate the descriptive contexts of Moses? Inferen- 
tially, “lives bitter with hard bondage,” in a land of com- 
parative high civilisation and of remarkable structures, 
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anda he given to » tee toil and drudgery of digging for 
the foundations, of hauling the stones, of making and 
carrying the bricks, while their masters attended to the 
execution of the architecture and the production of the 
prominent works of art. As Canon Cook says [Speak- 

’s Comm., vol. i., p. 453], with reference to the neces- 
sity of keeping the Israelites under and at work, ‘‘ The 
most advantageous employment which would suggest 
itself would of course be the construction of strongly- 
fortified depositaries of provisions and arms near the 
eastern frontier.” The illustrations of Wilkinson and 
Rosellini of the granaries of Egypt, with apertures at 
the top for receiving the grain and small doors at the 
base for taking it out, are familiar to all students. The 
English, Hebrew, and Septuagint descriptive words for 
Pithom harmonise on Naville’s Pithom. (1) A “ treas- 
ure” city has special significance, when we consider that 
grain was a medium of exchange, and granaries a kind 
of government bank. An order for so much corn meant 
an order on the treasury. An order for bread in the 
fifty-second regnal year ‘of Rameses II. runs like this: 
“Paid out in bread to the men this day: serf-folk, 8 
persons, 16 loaves; house-folk, 12 persons, 24 lahoas* 
etc. I think the translators of Exodus i. 11 did not, 
after all, so misuse the Hebrew made to read “ treas- 
ure” cities. In the absence of iron and of time-locks, 
the grain treasuries were strongly built and the treasure 
was not easily gotten at. How was it at Pithom? En- 
ormously thick walls, and most substantial partitions be- 
tween the chambers; entrance ov/y from the top; a place 
easily guarded against the assaults of the Shashu, or 
Bedouins of that day. 

(2) The Hebrew “store,” the Septuagint version 
“fortified,” each and both apply to the Pithom of Na- 
ville. A fortified city or a granary of the usual pattern 
would not alone apply to the place. The structures, so 
extraordinary in strength and inaccessibility, are unlike, 
in these respects, anything yet found in Egypt for public 
granaries. In the period of the three successive kings, 
Seti I., Rameses II., Minepthah (of the Exodus), the 
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military organisation of the empire appears by the mon- 
uments to have attained its highest efficiency. This 
meant the commissary depot as much as the armory. 
Here, then, in “the land of Rameses,” on the border, 
at Pithom, Rameses’ soldiers could take up stores before 
going forth on the wastes where Israel afterward wan- 
dered. Instead of one or two store-chambers or houses, 
Rameses would build a series, and doubly strong from 
spoliation. Chabas names it, not inaptly, “ the fortified 
arsenal of Rameses.” Thus “ fortified” and “ store’ 
are in the mouth of two witnesses for this site, and the 
site testifies to the truthfulness of both versions. 

(3) Emphatically a brickmaking and bricklaying age, 
that of Rameses II., the Israelites Zad to make bricks, 
with straw, without straw, with stubble;* which are 
the precise conditions of the brick found at Naville’s 
Pithom. ‘ Some of them are made with straw, or with 
fragments of reed; . . . some are of mere Nile mud 
without any straw at all” [First Report Eg. Ex. Fund, 
p- 14]. The word stubble answers to the Egyptian 
word for reeds, such as pens were made from, “ frag- 
ments ” of which were used. The stamp of Rameses, 
or a royal cartouche, was not found on some hundreds 
of brick which Naville says he examined. But only 
a small portion of the bricks has been exposed; the 
structure is. vast, and it may have been thought unneces- 
sary to stamp brick, many of them crude, by the hundred 
or thousand; and even in the heart of the land, where 
were noble edifices, bricks were not always marked 
[‘‘ Birch’s ” Wilkinson, i. 36; ii. 297]. 

(4) Says Naville: ‘‘We came upon thick walls built 
of crude brick, joined by thin layers of mortar.”” It was 
not the usual practice to use mortar with sunburnt brick, 
as Tomkins in Recent Egyptological Research [p. 14: 
E. Stanford, London] shows; and yet mortar is pre- 
cisely referred to in Exodus i. 14, in connection with 
the Hebrews’ ‘hard bondage in morter and in brick.” 
Thus, it was exceptionally used in constructing the 


* The contexts and local colorings in Exodus are too familiar to require references 
in this article. 
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store-city at the site disclosed by Naville, and it is ex- 
pressly mentioned in the context of the building of 
Pithom in connection with the brick. 


It is impossible in this brief review to discuss the geo- 
graphical arguments of M. Naville in favor of the re- 
covery of Pithom, and his views upon the Exodus route, 
we simply remind our readers of the absolute need of 
a fortified commissary depot at this point for the armies 
of Rameses, and summarise a few points from a study 
of the subject. (1) The identification of Naville’s Pithom 
with Heréopolis and Ero by inscriptions 7” sz/« would 
seem to locate the Pz¢hom at Tell-el-Maskhatah. Birch, 
é.g., identifies Pithom as also Heréopolis and the Patumos 
of Herodotus [Rawlinson ii. 326]. The two Roman 
inscriptions give the names “ Polis Ero” (Heréopolis) 
and “Ero,” the latter when the place was used as a 
Roman camp. (2) Naville’s conjectural derivation of 
‘Hpo from Av, applied to the keeper of the store-house, 
is worthy of note. Tomkins says [p. 13]: ‘The 
Greek HPOY well represents the Egyptian Ara, plural 
of magazine or store-house.” (3) The author’s identifi- 
cation of Succoth as the civil name of Pithom is a geo- 
graphical collusion, of names at least, with Papyrus 
| Anastasi vi. 4, line 13] in the British Museum, which 
places Pithom in the region of Succoth (Thuku). He 
says, on page 5, ‘“ Thuku was first a region, a district, 
then it became the name of the chief city or capital” 
(i.e., Pithom-Succoth) “of the district. This is the 
sense which it bears in most of our inscriptions; as in 
the great tablet and the other Ptolemaic texts, etc... . 
The lists of nomes give either Pithom or Thuku as the 
capital of the eighth nome of Lower Egypt.” (4) The 
canals of Rameses and of Trajan, traces of which still 
exist at Tell-el-Maskhatah, Herodotus describes as be- 
ginning a little above Bubastis, and ending at Patumos 
in (on or at) the Red Sea [ii. 158, Wesseling’s ed. |.* 


* Vid. A. W. Thayer's ‘‘7he Hebrews and the Red Sea,’ pp. 122-3, pub. by W. 
F, Draper—a clear and forcible little work. 
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As ‘Soleo Paine, in * Sade pendent of pa 16, 
pointedly says, ‘‘ It has long been known that the canals 
of Rameses and of Trajan ended at Tell-el-Maskhatah ; 
and it follows that where those canals ended, there the 
sea began.” We quote Naville from the Stone of 
Pithom [p. 10 and p. 12], which testifies to its locale as 


a depot-port: 


We know in fact from the great tablet, that Pithom was one of the 
places to which the African vassals brought their tribute. 
Herdopolis, at the entrance of the gulf, the place from which fleets 
sailed to the Red Sea, must have been a strong place with a garrison. 
Such certainly was the case under the Romans, who called it the ‘Camp 
of Ero,’ We learn from it that Pithom and the neighboring city of 
Arsinée were the starting-points of commercial expeditions to the Red 
Sea. 


To this day the marshes east of Maskhitah become 
lakes at certain seasons; and ‘the lakes of Pithom,’ 
mentioned in Papyrus Anastasi, vi., p. 4, formed, it is 
natural to conclude, the extremity of the navigable north- 
ern arm of the sea. Note these words of the Papyrus: 
‘‘We have allowed the tribes of the Shashu of the land 
of Atuma to pass the stronghold of King Menephtah, of 
the land of Succoth, toward the lakes of Pithom of King 
— of the land of Succoth,” etc. [Cf. Brugsch, 

, p. 422, on “ Lakes tn the Neighborhood of Pitum.” | 
The Stone of Pithom testifies to the ency clopedic nar- 
ratives touching Ptolemy Philadelphus, in his Red Sea 
armaments, use of elephants in war, resources of gold 
and silver, etc. 

We give a remarkable attestation to these geographi 
cal considerations. Sig. Gammurini, government arche- 
ologist, read last year before the Academy at Rome a 
MS. found in the library at Arezzo. Of ‘the tenth or 
eleventh century, it describes the journey of a lady- 
pilgrim from France to Palestine and Egypt, a.p. 370. 
She locates Pithom on the border, with Ero adjoining 
(formerly Heroum), the place where Joseph met his 
father. The LXX. of 500 or 600 years before, trans- 
lated, Genesis xlvi. 29, ‘‘ And Joseph . . . went up to 
meet Israel, his father, at Heréonpolis.” 
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Pithona etiam civitas quam edificaverunt filii Israel ostensa est 
nobis in ipso itinere ; in eo tamen loco ubi jam fines Egypti intravimus, 
relinquentes jam terras Saracenorum, Nam et ipsud nunc Phitona 
castrum est. Heroum autem civitas que fuit ilio tempore, id est ubi 
occurrit Joseph patri suo venienti, sicut scriptum est in libro genesis 
nunc est comes sed grandis quod nos dicimus vicus . . . nam ipse 
vicus nunc appellatur Hero.—Zondon Academy, March 22, 1884. 


Thus, as late as the fourth or fifth century, Heréonpolis, 
Ero, Eroum of the Vulgate, were placed in the same lo- 
cality ; and Pithom, Succoth, Patumos, Heréonpolis, Ero, 
juxtaposited as we have seen, are supported by two im- 
portant and mutually corroborative witnesses, namely, 
the inscriptions found by Naville 2 sz¢#. On this itin- 
erary, Naville, in the London Academy, remarked: 


It is interesting to notice that the same distinction has been pre 
served here between the names of Pithom and Herdéopolis, or Hero, 
as there was at the time of the Pharaohs, Pithom—which the Israel- 
ites had built, the temple of Tum, and the numerous store-houses, 
with their massive enclosure—has been turned into a camp, and is 
occupied by Roman soldiers. Next to it extends the City of Heré- 
opolis, which at that time was still a village of some importance. I 
should not like in any way to anticipate Sig. Gammurini’s publication, 
and therefore I must abstain from alluding to any of the numerous 
geographical questions which are raised by this MS. I wish only to 
add, that the traveller relates how she went from Hero to Ramses, 
which was about twenty Roman miles distant. The name of that city 
was still extant_in the fourth century of the Christian era. 


Pithom, or Pi-Tum, abode of Tum, was dedicated to 
Tum, the god of the setting sun. The sacred name, 
Pi-Tum or Pa-Tum, occurs 15 times, and the civil name, 
Thuku, or Sukut, 22 times, on the monumental evidences 
found at Tell-el-Maskhitah. We can only glance at the 
beautiful plates in the quarto. 

The colossal hawk of black granite with the oval ring 
of Rameses II., the accepted monarch of the oppres- 
sion, identifies him with Pithom—nothing found ante- 
dates him—and points to him as its builder. Here is 
some of his regal handiwork, and the cause of it ap- 
pears from the Bible and geographical considerations. 

The statue of Ank Renp Nefer identifies that person 
as “the great inspector of the palace, the good re- 
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corder of Tum,” etc. The papyri relating to Succoth, 
‘a border land,” containing ‘the City of Pithom,” gives 
the title of the governor as Atennu, which is the exact 
title found on this statue! [Pap. Anast. v.25, 1, 2. Cf. 
Naville, p. 6 and p. 12.]| The statue declares: “His 
obedient son has dedicated to his father Pithom, the 
abode of the festivals of the king,” etc. The papyri 
designate Pithom as a city. 

The statue of a priest called Aak, who is addressing 
‘all the priests who go into the sacred abode of Tum, 
the great god of Succoth,” would alone prove “ that 
Pithom (Pi-Tum) of Succoth lay buried under Tell-el- 
Maskhitah.” 

The priest in white limestone witnesses that here it 
was set up, namely, “in the abode of Tum, the great 
living god of Succoth.” He is called both “ the head 
of the store-house”’ and “the official of the temple ;” 
which shows, irrespective of the unearthed store-cham- 
bers, that on the site was once a store depot. The 
statue and the store-chambers corroborate each other: 
here was more than simply an abode or temple of Tum. 
A store-depot of such unprecedented size and strength, 
having its temple and priestly retinue, implies Aer se the 
presence of a city or town. 

M. Naville also disclosed a fragment of red sandstone 
belonging to the naos at Ismailia, previously found at 
Tell-el-Maskhtitah, which contained, ‘ not only the car- 
touche of Rameses II., but also the name of the region 
in which Pi-Tum was constructed, Thuka.” The posi- 
tion of Succoth, the region, would seem to be quite 
geographically defined, and the existence of Pi-Tum 
(Pithom) within its limits positively proved. Profes- 
sor Ebers remarks, in the London Academy [May 23, 
1885], touching the Semitic nomads (Schasu) in the 
region: ‘‘ These probably made common cause with 
the Jews, and to them the words in Exodus xii. 35, 
‘And a mixed multitude went up also with them,’ may 
be assumed to allude. Pithom was a store-city and a 
fortress, and M. Naville’s discoveries have proved it 
anew to have been so. The latter circumstance could 
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not but intimidate the emigrants, while the former must 
have intimidated them. Combined with the Schasu, 
however, they could easily overpower the fortress on 
the frontier; and so we find, too, in Exodus xiii. 18, 
‘And the children of Israel went up harnessed out of 
the land of Egypt;’ and, xiv. 8, ‘And the children of 
Israel went out with a high hand.’ What does that 
imply, but that the emigrants at first had to force their 
way out, and in this effort the provisions in the large 
stores of Pithom must have been of advantage to them?” 
This, however natural and interesting, is speculative. 
In the same vein, we suggest that the “high hand” of 
the Israelites—a “high hand,” indeed, if they raided 
Pithom—largely explained the wrath of the Pharaoh, 
and made his pursuit all the hotter and harder, even to 
‘600 chosen chariots, and all the chariots of Egypt.” 

To describe the great tablet of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
called the Stone of PirHom, would require much study 
and space. It is a document of the class of the Rosetta 
Stone, and details the foundation of the City of Arsinée, 
work on the canal, revenues, taxes imposed, etc., etc. It 
speaks in the first line of Ptolemy’s offering Ma to Tum, 
the great god of Succoth. Succeeding lines refer to 
Tum as the divinity of the place. Line 10, connecting 
Pi-Tum with the canal of Ptolemy, reads, “‘ ¢he city of 
the temple of Pithom,” which alone proves that the place 
was a city; but with how much else is it to be taken! 
But more yet, for line 13 records how the gods are 
brought to “ Pithom-Succoth,” 7. ¢, to Pithom (the 
sacred name) and Succoth (the civil name), one and 
the same place. For both names are in union accom- 
panied each by the sign for city. The synonymy of the 
appellations and the oneness of the site are absolute. No 
one to-day, writing a descriptive tablet of deeds and 
scenes in a city, would keep on using the name of the 
city every time he referred to any one or more of its 
edifices. Line 28 speaks of “the city,” using the precise 
determinative, because not necessary to repeat the proper 
name. 

An important matter is the revelation from Tell-el- 
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Maskhitah of the hieroglyphic compound sign for the 
Eighth Nome, to which the lists of Nomes have assigned 
the civil name of its capital, Succoth, and the sacred 
name Pi-Tum. This disclosure occurs three times. 
Another valuable point for consideration, to which M. 
Revillout called special attention in the London Academy 
of April 4, 1885, is the information on the Stone of 
Pithom, concerning the revenues of Egypt; that taxes 
were imposed on persons and on houses, that the king 
received 14,800 talents of silver annually, and the 
temples 500 talents, etc., etc. 

M. Naville’s summary of results is: 


We have found the name of the nome; that of the district which 
became afterward the civil name of the capital, that of the sacred city, 
that of the lake, and that of the region. If we look at all the lists of 
nomes, these names, without exception, belong to the eighth nome of 
lower Egypt, the nome of Pithom, which became under the Ptolemies 
Herdopolis, and under the Romans Ero Castra. 


Our own conclusion is—this store-depot of extraor- 
dinary size and character, corresponding to both the 
Hebrew and Septuagint texts and local colorings; in 
apparent harmony of site with historical data and 
geography ; having inscriptions distinctly naming it the 
city Pithom, Pithom-Succoth, and showing Tum to be 
its deity, and that a temple, Pi-Tum, was in it; disclos- 
ing temple-remains which corroborate the inscriptions 
that there was a temple, and which Ze se, with the size 
of the place, imply the presence of a city—this store- 
depot, whose remains are but partially disclosed, was 
the Pithom of which we read, “And they built for 
Pharaoh treasure-cities, Pithom and Raamses.” 

Brilliantly has M. Naville illustrated the need and 
value of Biblical explorations in the Delta, for which Mr. 
Reginald Stuart Poole so eloquently pleads in his Cz¢zes 
of Egypt, and Miss Amelia B. Edwards labors with 
such critical and pictorial power. Pathetically has 
Lenormant said that each stone in the great structures 
of ancient Egypt represents a human life. Does not 
each brick of Pithom represent a sigh such as ‘the 
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children of Israel sighed by reason of the bondage?” 
Surely the bricks of Rameses, the other store-city, cry 
to Hebrew and Christian alike for the light of day? 
And the monumental treasures at Zoan plead for arche- 
ology to disclose its secrets and testimony of a time when 
from the mightiest of all statues [ Colonus of Colosst of 
Rameses II., discovered at Zoan by Mr. Petrie], tower- 
ing high above the temples, and from the Pharaoh to 
behold his face no more, Moses turned to lead _ his 
people forth to freedom and nationality. 


WILLIAM C. WINSLOW. 
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Catholic Dogma the Antidote of Doubt. By the Rt. 
Rev. W. T. McLaren, S.T.D. New York: James 
Pott & Co. 1883. 


Dogma no Antidote for Doubt. By a MEMBER OF THE 
New York Bar. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 1885. 


HE Church is indebted to Bishop McLaren for his 
admirable work on Catholic Dogma the Antidote of 


. Doubt. It is a timely publication, and is deserving of 


high rank in our ecclesiastical literature. As a theo- 
logian and a logician, the Bishop has come boldly to the 
front. His style is clear; his argument is sound; and, 
alike in its doctrine and scholarship, his work will favor- 
ably compare with some of the best apologies for the 
Christian Faith. 

It has not, however, been allowed to pass unchal- 
lenged. ‘A Member of the New York Bar” has en- 
tered the lists against the Bishop; and, in a somewhat 
pretentious work, written ‘from the standpoint of a 
Protestant Churchman,” has traversed the position of 
the Bishop, has expounded the “character and claims 
of modern ritualism,” and has made ‘an appeal for 
Christian unity.” The author has undertaken a formid- 
able task; and if his performance were equal to his 
promise, he might have pleasure in his work. But it is 
not so. His work, indeed, is singularly weak and de- 
fective, both in its theology and logic. In more than 
one instance he fails to apprehend Bishop McLaren's 
meaning. The ‘ review” abounds in gratuitous as- 
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sumptions; it imputes to the Bishop a purpose for 
which he is not responsible; it confounds words and 
things that essentially differ; it draws inferences that 
are not warranted by facts; and, were the principle of 
the writer carried out to all its logical results, it would 
break down the barriers Curist has erected for the pres- 
ervation of the Church, and would open up a way for 
the widest latitudinarianism in doctrine, and for endless 
confusion and strife in government and worship. 

We hardly think the reviewer intended this. He is 
too good a Churchman and Christian for that. In much 
that he has written we heartily concur; so will Bishop 
McLaren; and so must every loyal son of the Church. 
With all his sophistry and evasion, he evinces a knowl- 
edge of, and an attachment to, some of the essential 
elements, or characteristic doctrines of the Christian 
Faith—of Catholic Dogma, properly so-called—if not a 
due appreciation of the character and condition of the 
Church of which he is professedly a member. But the 
fault is that his fears have run away with his reason; he 
stumbles at terms, the precise meaning of which he fails 
to apprehend; and in his anxiety to exalt and honor the 
truth, as presented in its subjective character to his 
religious consciousness, he derogates the position and 
authority of the Church as the divinely appointed me- 
dium through which that truth, in both its objective and 
subjective character, must be published to the world. 

It is, perhaps, well that the subject should be dis- 
cussed on both sides of the line. There is a marked 
tendency to unbelief and error in both our schools and 
churches. We see it in our popular literature, we find 
it in our theological teaching. An “antidote” for the 
prevailing “doubt” is needed; and Bishop McLaren is 
not one whit too soon in re-asserting the fundamental 
position and principles of the Church. It should be ac- 
cepted without proof, that there is in the Church a 
clearly defined basis of belief, an authoritative standard 
and guide; for faith is of the essence of salvation, and 
a prime condition of spiritual communion. 

Now, what is the objective principle of faith? and 
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went; again, is the lected « or + Uetacteul pa on which 
faith rests, or the evidence by which it is sustained? It 
is here that the argument of Bishop McLaren, in appli- 
cation of the Vincentian rule, is impregnable; and it is 
here that ‘‘A Member of the New York Bar,” in his 
“review,” has failed to apprehend the real point at 
issue, and in place of clear, consecutive reasoning, has 
made a sort of ad captandum appeal for popular. Prot- 
estant sympathy and favor. As the Bishop has shown, 
truth exists in some distinct and embodified form, as a 
manifestation of the Divine nature, or as the utterance 
of the Divine mind and will. In its essential principles 
and facts, truth is conformable to reason, and is compre- 
hensible by reason. It may not have been competent 
for reason, unaided by spiritual illumination, to discover 
the truth in all its recondite forms. There is abundant 
proof that the natural man perceiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of Gop, and that, in the wisdom of the world, 


the world by wisdom knew not Gop. ‘The philosophers 
sometimes speak pa unction about a “ divine light,” a 
“ spiritual insight,” “logical faculty,” a “ religious con- 


sciousness,” as att ‘these and similar philosophic 
phrases imported the possession of some new gift or 
power. And, by whatever name it may be called, man 
does undoubtedly possess a faculty which is of essential 
service in the investigation of occult science, or in the 
interpretation of revealed truth. The question, how- 
ever, relates not so much to the existence and reality of 
an intellectual power, or moral consciousness, as to 
whether this is, or could be, of itself a sufficient guide 
for man in matters of faith and practice. All the evi- 
dence of history and experience tends to the conclusion 
that it was inadequate, and that, left solely to this, we 
should have only the glimmer of a star when we need 
the refulgence of the sun, or only a vague, uncertain 
conjecture, rather than positive assurance and absolute 
peace. 

Now the doctrine of the Church is that the moral need 
was met by the impartation of a supernatural gift. In 
the fulness of time Gop sent forth His Son. As S. 
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Paul in another place says, ‘‘ Gop, who, at sundry times 
and in divers manners, spake in times past unto the 
fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken 
unto us by His Son.” It pleased the Farner that in Him 
all fulness should dwell; and out of His fulness of wis- 
dom and of grace, the streams of knowledge flow which 
unfold Gop to man. In the person of Curistr the God- 
head was revealed ; through the teaching of Curist the 
mystery was made manifest, which for ages had been con- 
cealed—how Gop could be reconciled to man. The 
teaching of the Master was supplemented by that of His 
Apostles; and within the compass of the Holy Books are 
to be found ‘all things necessary to salvation ;’ so 
that, as Article VI. declares, ‘‘ whatsoever is not read 
therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required 


of any man that it should be believed as an article of 


faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation.” 

So far there is, and must be, a perfect oneness of sen- 
timent between the Bishop and his reviewer, between 
Catholic and Protestant Churchmen. It has come to be 
recognised as a fundamental article of belief that the 
Bible is the Word of Gon, Divine and authoritative, that 
in it we find the Rule of Faith, and that from it we de- 
rive the doctrines and duties which are necessary to sal- 
vation. It is to the Bible that the Church points, as 
our reviewer puts it, as to “the free and open fountain 
of Divine truth,” the ‘‘ genuineness” of which she 
‘“ cuarantees ” “by her seal and pledge ;”’ it is the Bible, 
therefore, we must receive, believe, obey, ‘(as the in- 
spired Word of Gop Himself;” and thus it is, according 
to the oft-quoted dictum of William Chillingworth, that 
‘the Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion of Prot- 
estants.” This is the belief of Bishop McLaren's critic ; 
this is the belief, in its proper theological sense, of Bishop 
McLaren himself; this is our belief, and that of the 
Church of England, and of the Church in the United 
States, as attested by their Articles, and Formularies, 
and Creeds. 

But this is only one step in advance in the argument 
with which we are now concerned. It is necessary to 
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raise other questions affecting the character and credi- 
bility of this book ; and in the determination of them we 
shall readily perceive the strength of the Bishop's posi- 
tion, and the futility of his reviewer's objection. What 
is the Bible which is thus declared to be “the inspired 
Word of Gop himself,” the “ free and open fountain of 
Divine faith?” or, in the words of Bishop Thompson, 
whom ‘“‘A Member of the New York Bar” quotes so 
approvingly, what is the “Gospel that was given per- 
fectly at the first, that was preached and held in the first 
century, and that must be preached and held to the 
last?” Nor does this comprehend the whole state of 
the case ; for assuming that these points have been sat- 
isfactorily disposed of, then arise the further questions 
as to how, by what means, or in what form have we 
assured ourselves of the Divine character and spiritual 
tendency of the Bible, and thus realised at once confi- 
dence and peace? Has any supernatural revelation 
been vouchsafed ? or any miraculous interposition been 
allowed in these modern days, or in the intervening 
period which elapsed between the completion of the 
Sacred Canon and the dawning of the Reformation? 
No mention is made of any such Divine condescension 
and favor ; and both our “ learned friend,” and his fellow- 
adherents of the ultra-Protestant theory, are indebted 
equally with their brethren of the Catholic school, for 
their illumination and faith, to the exercise of their 
natural powers in reasoning and research, and to the 
cumulative evidence furnished by the Book itself, and 
by contemporaneous witnesses and facts. 

The character of Gospel truth is discoverable by a 
simple process. It requires only that we examine the 
words and works of Curist himself, as those words and 
works have been narrated under the guidance of the 
Spirit, and embodied and explained in the more didactic 
teaching of the Apostles. As Bishop McLaren has 
shown, Jesus Curist was the highest authority in the 
realm of truth. He is so because He was the very 
impersonation of truth, and because, as the Teacher sent 
from Gop, His mission was to make known the truth, as 
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He had receiv - it direct from the alice and Eternal 
FaTHER. In this respect He was the one central figure 
of the Church and of the age. The revelations of truth 
which had been made in the earlier dispensations, through 
the patriarchs, and by Moses and the prophets, converged 
and culminated in Him. As the re presentative of Gop, 
in the brightness of His glory and the infinity of His 
love—yea, as ‘‘very Gop,” as well as “very man,” the 
Immanuel, Gop with us—He taught as one having 
authority, and not as the Scribes. ‘ His words,” says 
Bishop McLaren, ‘ were magisterial. His doctrine was 
original. His demeanor was consistent with the awful 
claim which He put forth, and yet entirely congruous 
with the simplicity, sincerity, dignity, unselfishness, and 
humility of His character.” 

Now, where is this wondrous life portrayed ? Where 
is the record of this simple but sublime teaching to be 
found? In the story of the Holy Gospels the character 
is delineated with all the precision of art, the life is nar- 
rated with all the simplicity of truth. It is in those Gos- 
pels that we learn the fact of the Incarnation; in those 
Gospels that we see unfolded the beauty and promise 
of Curist’s child-like life; in those Gospels that we 
hear the oracular announcements of Divine dogye pete 
of moral duty, of eternal destiny; in those Gospels 
that we behold the commingling of human sympathy 
and Divine power in the relief of the destitute, and the 
healing of the sick, and the expulsion of devils, and 
the raising of the dead; in those Gospels that patience 
and pity, ‘that suffering and sorrow, that disgrace and 
glory, that humiliation and victory blend together as 
they never had done in the history of the w orld, or in 
the imagination of man, in the closing scenes of the Im- 
manuel’s life,—in the solemn and pathetic associations of 
Gethsemene and Calvary, of the Resurrection and the 
Ascension. 

With these historic facts as the basis, and under the 
guidance of that Spirit which had been promised to 
them as the Comforter, when He who had come forth 
from the Farner had fulfilled His mission, and was 
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again enthroned in celestial glory, the Apostles, as 
Curist’s chosen witnesses, proceeded to build up a 
system of faith, and government, and worship which 
should bear the imprint of the Divine hand, and the sign 
and seal of Heaven, and which should be alike univ ersal 
and permanent in its adaptation and claims. In this 
their mission was representative. They acted not for 
themselves, nor by themselves, according to personal 
impulse, or for human aggrandisement and gratifica- 
tion. It was as the ambassadors of Curist, as the rep- 
resentatives of Gop, that they went forth to testify to 
what they had seen and heard. As their assistant and 
guide, the Spirir had been promised to them, to bring 
all things to their remembrance whatsoever Curist had 
said unto them, to lead them into all truth, and to abide 
with them forever. By the miraculous baptism at the 
Pentecost the promise was fulfilled. In conformity with 
the promise the Spirit took possession of them, as well 
physically and mentally as spiritually, for “they were 
filled with the Hoty Guost.” Under His all-pervading 
presence and controlling power, they started on their 
mission, collected the records of their faith, announced 
the doctrines to be believed, enjoined the ordinances to 
be observed, arranged even some of the minor details 
of government and worship. In these records, and doc- 
trines, and injunctions there were included, as Bishop 
McLaren puts it, 





All the Historical Facts connected with the Incarnation and the 
Incarnate Life of our Lorn, all the truths revealed with regard to the 
Constitution of the Divine Nature, all the Institutes and Media which 
our Lorp established as the ministers and channels of His grace, and 
all the doctrines which He taught, personally or mediately , and which 
the whole Church has always received and maintained. 


These are in part the Holy Scriptures, and the greater 
part of those Scriptures, too, which contain the records 
of our Faith, and which “ have been written for our learn- 
ing.” Ina certain sense these very Scriptures are, as 
our legal friend unwittingly admits, “tradition.” But 
it is “ tradition ” permeated with Divine life, and subject 
to Divine control; and thus contradistinguished from the 
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ediibons of the Seen Cheech, hich are almost wholly 
unauthenticated, inconsistent, and improbable. In this 
the human is subordinated to the Divine—the spirit of 
man is controlled by the Spirit of Gop. Hence, the 
Apostles “‘ spake with other tongues as the Spirit gave 
them utterance;’’ hence, ‘all Scripture is given by 
inspiration of Gon;” and hence, “holy men of Gop 
spake as they were ag ed by the Holy Ghost.” And 
the “tradition” thus handed down—the record thus 
preserved—is a tradition of what? a record of whom? 
As one of the fathers said, “‘ It is the history of Gop” 
the history of His threefold nature, the history of His 
creative work, the history of His providential control, 
the history of His Incarnation, the history of the life, the 
discourses, the miracles, the sufferings, the death, the 
resurrection, the ascension, of His Son—the history of 
his Spirit, in His promises, in His influences, in His bap- 
tism, in His work—the history of His Church in its sac- 
ramental ordinances, in its doctrinal faith, in its moral 
purity, in its early suffering, in its triumphant progress. 

Now this history is truth, the truth which, coming from 
the Infinite Mind, as Bishop McLaren says, is addressed 
to beings of intellectual and moral powers, who can 
‘both perceive and embrace it.’ And this truth, as thus 
defined, contains the essence of ‘‘ Catholic Dogma”— 
the Faith once delivered to the Saints; delivered by 
Him whose will is law, and whose spirit is life; the faith 
handed down to us, unimpaired in integrity and power, 
through the one Divinely constituted channel, whose iden- 
tity has never been destroyed, whose creeds have been 
preserved intact, and some of whose traditions are coeval 
with the Word itself. Nor can it for a moment be ques- 
tioned that in the recognition of this primary funda- 
mental principle of the Christian religion there will be 
found an “antidote of doubt,” and an assurance of peace. 
As a poet says: 

Tossed on a sea of doubt, 
Here is firm footing— 
Here is solid rock, 
This can sustain us— 
. All is sea besides. 
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Does not the Church require us to believe this truth ? 
Is it not taught in the Creeds? enjoined in the Articles ? 
enforced by the Sacraments? assumed by every Collect, 
and Epistle, and Gospel, and Lesson? Is not this the 
basis of our worship? the ground of our hope? the very 
condition of our salvation? And is not this the doctrine 
taught, the principle illustrated, the hope cherished, the 
treasure guarded, by Bishop McLaren in his Catholic 
Dogma the Antidote of Doubt? ‘That, as it appears to 
us, is the correct interpretation to be put upon his work ; 
that is the purpose he would himself avow; and thus 
writing and acting, he has fulfilled his ordination promise, 
has honored his consecration vow, to ‘“ banish and drive 
away from the Church all erroneous and strange doc- 
trine contrary to Gop’s Word;” and as one set for the 
defence of the Gospel, he has both defended and ex- 
plained it. 

In what respect, then, or for what reason, does the 
Bishop deserve the censure and condemnation his re- 
viewer has heaped upon him? Why should the perusal 
of his book engender a feeling of ‘‘ disappointment and 
amazement, not altogether unmingled with indignation ?”’ 
Has he promulgated “strange” “doctrine? Has he ig- 
nored the Catholic Faith? Has he invalidated the 
authority of Revelation? Has he undermined the foun- 
dation of the Church? Has he given occasion for the 
weak to stumble and the enemy to  blaspheme } ? Where? 
In what? The ravings of “a Member of the New York 
Bar” do not prove it. It is not proved by disjointed 
passages, and independent words, and enforced interpre- 
tations regardless of the context, of philological criticism, 
of ecclesiastical usage, and of the avowed purpose of 
the author himself. We have failed to detect the pre- 
cise passages that excite ‘‘ disappointment,” and ‘‘ amase- 
ment,” and “ indignation ;” and our “learned friend’ 
must forgive us for suggesting that before he again pre- 
sume to censure and condemn, sazs ceremonie, and in 
atone which savours of arrogance and dogmatism, he 
should make himself thoroughly familiar with the ques- 
tion involved. Nor should he forget that sophistry and 
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declamation, however effective at the “ Bar,” are not to 
be tolerated in the pulpit, orin the discussion of sacred 
themes. 

But another consideration has yet to be urged. It is 
necessary to go backward to one of our primary ques- 
tions. If we assume the Bible to be the inspired Rec- 
ord, the infallible Rule, the Divinely-authenticated Tra- 
dition, how have we arrived at such knowledge and 
conviction? By what means have we satisfied ourselves 
that we are not following ‘“ cunningly-devised fables,” 
that we “have a more sure word of prophecy,” where- 
unto we do well that we take heed, and that this Gospel 
of the ‘‘common salvation” does, indeed, contain all 
things necessary to salvation? It is not an innate 
knowledge. The “spiritual intuition” does not answer. 
There is no such thing asa special inspiration. The 
Divine afflatus breathed upon Prophets and Apostles to 
enable them to recall the past, and to penetrate the 
future, is withheld from us. It is neither needful nor 
possible to work a second miracle. What, then, is the 
source of our knowledge, and the ground of our faith ? We 
must have recourse to ordinary means and natural laws. 
What the philosophers call “ the verifying faculty of the 
soul” comes into play. By the use of natural gifts, and 
according to clearly-defined and established rules, we 
must seek to know the truth, to understand what is the 
mind of the Spirit of Gop. The truth exists in a 
tanyible and cognisable form. It has both an objective 
and a subjective phase. But its outward facts must be 
believed before its inward power can be enjoyed. 
Even our reviewer allows that knowledge is necessary 
to faith. 

Now, in the investigation of truth, both reason and 
conscience perform a distinct part. It is as a whole that 
truth must be received; and alike in its perception and 
reception there must be the appropriate exercise of 
those irtellectual and moral powers without which there 

can be neither responsibility nor faith. By the testimony 
of history, and the authority of the Church, the truth 
primarily revealed in the Bible has been certified to man; 
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and it is here, at this very point, that the Divine and 
human meet and blend. We know that Gop has spoken 
in His Word, because His voice is echoed by the Church ; 
we know that the facts narrated, and the doctrines re- 
vealed, and the ordinances enjoined in the Word, are 
true, because they have been corroborated by contem- 
porary witnesses, and because they have been preserved 
and transmitted uncorrupted and entire through the 
medium of that Church which was founded by Divine 
authority and upon a spiritual basis, and whose early 
teachers and rulers were gifted with the Hoty Guost. 
The origin of the Church, the inspiration of the 
Apostles, the authority of the Scriptural Doctrines, the 
validity of the Christian Sacraments, are questions for the 
moment outside the pale. As we have seen, they are 
matters of history, and the evidence in their favour is 
complete and overwhelming. We find it in the Sacred 
Books themselves ; we find it in the uninspired records 
of the Apostolic age; we find it in the traditions of the 
Primitive Church; we find it in the testimony of his- 
torians sacred and profane; we find it in the heresies 
and schisms which became rife during the first two or 
three centuries; we find it in the sentiments and observ- 
ances of the Christian Fathers and martyrs, from the 
time of Polycarp and Irenzus downward. A special 
Providence guarded the truth, as the Divine Spirit had 
inspired it ; ‘and when the Sacred Canon was complete, 
and the last revelation had been made, and the ‘ chosen 
witnesses” had surrendered their charge and entered 
upon their reward, the Divine Record was committed to 
other hands as a sacred deposit, to be preserved as 
a holy treasure, as the Law had been among the Jews, 
and, uncorrupted and unimpaired, to be handed down 
from age to age. Hence, the truth was never lost, be- 
cause the Church was never destroyed. The Church, 
indeed, was assailed, and the truth perverted; the pens 
of the learned and the tongues of the eloquent were em- 
ployed against them; governments issued their edicts, 
and princes unsheathed their’ swords; the gloom of 
prisons and the tortures of the stake were all combined 
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to crush the Church and to annihilate its Faith. But as 
heresies grew and persecutions raged, the Church pre- 
served its identity and unity, and held with firmer grasp 
the precious treasure which Curist had bequeathed to 
His Apostles, and they to their successors. The Holy 
Books were preserved, as by a miracle, through fire and 
blood without mutilation or decay. In Councils of the 
Church, convened by authority and participated in by 
representatives of the faithful from all parts of the world, 
the truths of those books were systematised, crystallised, 
authorised; and onward through the ages, from the 
Apostles to the Fathers, and from the division of the 
Greek and Latin Churches to the dawning of the Refor- 
mation, the same essential Doctrine was taught, the 
same primitive Sacraments were observed, the same 
Divine Orders were maintained. 

There were instances, indeed, in which the light was ob- 
scured, in which the truth was misapprehended, in which 
the ordained teachers became timorous as Peter, or 
treacherous as Judas. But there was preserved an un- 
interrupted continuity, an unbroken succession. When 
the Church was enfeebled by dissension, it lived; when 
the truth was encrusted by error or trampled in the 
dust, it remained inviolate in the Books and the Creeds ; 
when the sacred office was invaded by hirelings, and the 
sacrifices of the Altar were offered with unholy hands, 
the true succession of the Priesthood was kept up, and 
the due administration of the sacraments never lapsed ; 
and when Christendom was shrouded in gloom, or con- 
vulsed by war, then,—there the grand, glorious doc- 
trines of the Trinity in Unity, of the Incarnation, and 
life, and death, and resurrection, and ascension of our 
Lorp, of the descent and influence of the Hoty Spirit, of 
repentance, and faith, and pardon, and holiness; of the 
resurrection of the dead, of a judgment to come, and of 
eternal life in Heaven or in Hell; of Baptism as the sign 
of regeneration, and the Lorn’s Supper as a memorial 
of Curist’s living sacrifice—these vital elements of the 
Christian Faith, these fundamental articles of the Chris- 
tian Church, were preserved and maintained, unal- 
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tered in their nature, undimmed in their lustre, undi- 
minished in their power; anc through these, as by an 
indissoluble link, the Church has been united in all ages. 
Gop, indeed, has never been left without a witness in 
either the Jewish or Christian Church; and the truth, 
as the very embodiment and impersonation of Gop’s 
nature and will, has grown brighter and stronger as its 
nature has been realised and its evidences examined. 

It is in reference to these established principles and 
facts that the Vincentian Canon, guod semper, quod 
ubigue, guod et ab omnibus creditum est, has been ap- 
plied by Bishop McLaren with so much propriety and 
force. The application of the Canon is legitimate and 
just, notwithstanding the denial of our legal friend. It 
has been made by the most eminent theolovians of the 
Church from the Reformation downward, without any 
suspicion of Roman heresy, or any admission of Papal 
infallibility ; and it is as valid in history and in logic as 
its use is general. But, as the Bishop says, his argu 
ment leads the mind to a higher source than that to 
which S. Vincent pointed. The good old saint was con- 
tent to rest his Canon upon the “views” of ‘ the holy 
elders and fathers,” and “ the definitions and opinions of 
all, or, at least, almost all, the Priests and Doctors to- 
gether.” But without any depreciation of the piety and 
learning by which these holy men of Gop have taught 
and defended the Gospel, it is, in the words of Bishop 
McLaren, “ far more edifying to the believer, as it must 
prove more satisfactory to those who are harassed with 
doubt, to be directed to the office-work of the Hoty 
Guost as the supernatural source of that ‘ universal con- 
sent’ which is the criterion of truth.” He has, there- 
fore, wisely reasoned upward to the fountain-head; and 
from that inexhaustible source has drawn the evidence 
to prove that the doctrine is of Gop. This done, the 
application of the Vincentian rule but lends perspicuity 
and force to the general argument and appeal. The 

nature of Gop is unchangeable, and His presence uni- 
versal; the claims of truth are unalterable, and its evi- 
dence complete ; the succession of the Church is un- 
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broken, and its testimony can never be impeached. In 
every age and in every land it has been the same voice, 
the same spirit, the same presence, the same power, the 
same hope in the Word and the Church. The promise 
has never failed—‘ Lo, I am with you always, even 
unto the end of the world ;” the promise never can fail— 
“ The Sprrir shall lead you into all truth, and the Sprrit 
shall abide with you for ever.” This is not the tradition 
of man; it is the oracle of Gop. It establishes at once 
a source of universal authority, and a ground of absolute 
confidence; and, like the sun which illumines the sky, or 
the rain which waters the earth, this Divine, permeating, 
and controlling power is ever constant and ever fresh. 

The fact that heresies and schisms have prevailed in 
the Church argues nothing against the validity of the 
argument, or the application of the rule. Even the Vin- 
centian Canon, when rightly understood, does not imply 
that every single individual shall assent to every single 
element of revealed truth. It is not proposed to rob 
man of his power of personal volition and independent 
action. The “right of private judgment” remains un- 
affected by any doctrinal truth or ecclesiastical usage ; 
and it is an implied testimony to the soundness of this 
principle that amid all the endless diversities of opinion 
on theological and other questions which have resulted 
from the exercise of this individual liberty there is of 
necessity recourse to the old historic argument—to the 
unbroken primitive testimony—to prove the genuineness 
and authenticity of the Sacred Books, and their uncor- 
rupted preservation and transmission. It is the funda- 
mental principle of this, and of every other Christian 
rule, that must be regarded. That principle implies that 
no one can bea Christian who denies Curist, and that no 
unbeliever can be a member of Curist’s Church. As 
with the Jewish, so with the Christian Church, the dic- 
tum of S. Paul will apply when he says that “all are 
not Israel who are of Israel.” The restriction is not im- 
posed by Bishop McLaren, or the Church he represents ; 
it is the unfailing condition—the inflexible rule of Curist. 
If it bear oppressively on heretics and schismatics, an- 
16 
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cient or vedere by its strict parE Gnostics 
and Arians, on the one ‘hand, and Socinians and Ration- 
alists on the other, are excluded from Communion with 
the Church, they must settle the account with the 
Supreme Head of the Church, and not with its Bishops 
and members. They are only Curist’s ministers to an- 
nounce His message, and execute His will; and they 
dare not compromise His character or invade His au- 
thority. There can be no Church without a recognition 
of the Supreme Headship of Curist; just as there can 
be no Gospel without His Divinity and Atonement, and 
the agency of His Spirit. The law of Church member- 
ship has been enacted by Curist; the power of its ex- 
ecution is delegated to His Church; and when the 
Church requires as the condition of membership faith 
7m Curist and Faith of Curist, it only repeats what 
Curist himself enjoined when he said, ‘ He that be- 
lieveth and is baptised shall be saved; but he that be- 
lieveth not shall be damned.” There is no middle 
course; there is no room for evasion; and assuredly 
there is nothing to be gained by tampering with the au- 
thority of Curist’s law and the restrictive character of 
Church communion. 

Now, does our friend of the New York Bar admit the 
veracity of Holy Scripture? Then how can he avoid 
this general conclusion? Does he admit the validity of 
the Church, as established by Curist and the Apostles ? 
Then how can he question its authority in maintaining 
the doctrines, in administering the Sacraments, in en- 
forcing the laws which are essential to the very existence 
ofthe Church? Does he admit the nece ssity of spiritual 
influence, and the reality of Curist’s promise that the 
Spirit should abide with His Church for ever ? Then how 

can he deny that the spirit has been and is still present 
in the councils of the faithful, to guard against error, to 
guide into truth, and so to direct, sanctify, and govern 
as to lead to the furtherance of the Gospel, and the 
salvation of men? Does he admit the credibility and value 
of historic testimony in proof of any ancient document, 
or any local or national rite? Then how can he doubt the 
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continuous and witnlein testimony " the Cheah, fom 
the days of the Apostles to those of the Reformation, 
in favor of certain doctrines and observances, as those 
which Curist actually enjoined or sanctioned, and which 
by Him were intended to be permanent and universal ? 
This is Catholic Dogma; this is the Catholic Faith ; 
and for ourselves we have no hesitation in adopting the 
article of the Athanasian Creed which avers that except 
a man keep the Catholic Faith, whole and undefiled—the 
Trinity in unity, the mysterious Incarnation, the Vicarious 
Sacrifice, the resurrection of the dead, etc.,—he cannot 
be saved. If in this a restriction is imposed, it is im- 
posed by Curist ; it a difficulty is created, it is created 
by those who refuse submission to Curist’s authority 
and belief in Curist’s person and doctrine, and who, in 
the vanity of their minds and the depravity of their 
hearts, would exalt themselves in the Temple of Gop 
above all that is called Gop. We do not think that 
Bishop McLaren’s reviewer belongs to this class. He 
has, on the contrary, given evidence of sincere attach- 
ment to the Bible and the Church. But he is mistaken 
in his estimate of the Bishop's work, and in his deprecia- 
tion of a mode of reasoning which is general and valid. 

There was need for such a work as Catholic Dogma. 
The argument might have been amplified with advan- 
tage, and the whole work made more extended and 
complete. But it has met a public want, and has opened 
up a way for the solution of many religious doubts, and 
for the attainment of spiritual peace. It is not by flip- 
pancy and sophism, much less by arrogance and dogma- 
tism, that the skeptical tendencies of the age will be 
counteracted, and Christian confidence and unity be 
restored. There is needed something more solid, more 
rational, more certain—a something which appeals to 
the loftier instincts of humanity, and in which both 
the intellect and the soul will find satisfaction and 
repose. This ‘ one thing needful” can never be sup- 
plied by a materialistic philosophy, or a godless science, 
however ingeniously its dogmas may be woven to- 
gether, or popular the men whose sanction it has ob- 
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tained ; this rock of certitude, this spring of comfort, will 
never be found among the endless divergences of dis- 
sent, or the mechanical uniformity and esthetic worship, 
and metaphysical subtleties and contradictions, of the 
Church of Rome. It must spring from a diviner source ; 
and as a message coming direct from Gop, it must meet 
the highest aspirations and deepest longings of the 
human soul. Only in Gop can the universal craving for 
rest be satisfied; and faith in Gop is based upon the 
authority of Gop himself, as exemplified in His Word 
and in His Church. Hence, Catholic Dogma is simply 
Christian Faith ; and the validity of that Faith is attested 
by “many infallible proofs,” drawn from personal ex- 
perience and universal history, from the depths of our 
religious consciousness, and the uniform course of Gop 
in the government of the world. 





Tuomas S. CARTWRIGHT. 
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ATHANIEL Hawthorne and His Wife [James 

R. Osgood & Co. |.—-It is not often that a son makes 

a good biographer of a father, for the simple rea- 
son that his judgment as to his parent must be more or 
less warped by his affection. Yet probably in other re- 
spects none is better fitted for the task, as nowhere but 
at home can a father be truly known and understood. 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne has proved his capacity for the 
difficult task—to him, of course, a labor of love, all the 
easier in that the family cupboard contained no skele- 
ton, nor the records of Nathaniel Hawthorne's singu- 
larly pure and blameless life anything to hide. All, 
therefore, that his son had to do was to exercise his 
discretion as to what should and what should not be 
published. What good taste would exclude he has ex- 
cluded, and what common sense pointed out as likely, 
not only to interest the public, but also to show the 
world a typical man and wife, and, by consequence, a 
typical household, he has faithfully chronicled. This 
the author effects by allowing the subjects of the biog- 
raphy and their friends to speak for themselves with- 
out undue reticence, and at the same time without 
undue garrulousness. Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s com- 
ments are few and short, serving rather as connecting 
links between the component parts than as dissertations 
on the virtues of those whose lives he is setting out 
before the public gaze. He delivers a plain, unvarnished 
tale, the simple record of two lives whose true love for 
each other and mutual married happiness stand in no 
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need of ulienien. Of Mr. Heathers as an author 
he says little or nothing. He has no need. His 
father’s works have been the property of the whole 
English-speaking race for well-nigh half a century. 
The verdict passed by the earlier has been confirmed 
by the later generations, to be again and again con- 
firmed by the judgment of posterity. It dubs him a 
writer whose fame shall die only with the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue. So long as the English speech is heard 
throughout the world, so long will Nathaniel Hawthorne 
be classed among the Immortals, and wherever Anglo- 
Saxons are found, there in their literary temple of honor 
will be seen the monumental record of his worth— 
Dignum laude virum Musa vetat mort. 

A New Englander by birth and a Puritan by descent, 
the hereditary tendencies of his race to gloom and 
solemn-facedness were added to by his mother’s morbid 
aversion to society, that grew with her growth and 
strengthened with her strength during her forty years’ 
widowhood, which began when she was’ but twenty- 
eight years of age. Add to this the strictness of her 
Calvinistic principles, her straitened means, the nar- 
row social and moral prejudices of the limited so- 
ciety in which she did move, and the tyranny of the 
traditions and precedents of the locality in which he 
lived—and the marvel grows that Nathaniel was en- 
dowed with any breadth of view at all. That in after 
years he escaped being a bigct, a recluse, ‘‘a wretch 
concentred all in self,”” was due to the fact that, in spite 
of his mother’s influence, he, being a conventional 
American boy, and not one of the goody-goody-Sunday- 
school-story-book type, insisted on mingling with other 
boys, playing with them in the streets, making friends, 
even fighting with them, as the fit seized him or his 
companions. We are told that in his boyhood days his 
judgment was cool and discriminating, with a keen 
sense of the ridiculous, and more than an inclination to 
satire. He soon acquired an ascendency over his com- 
panions, and maintained it, when necessary, by a re- 
course to his fists. ‘He was daring, but never reck- 
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less; he did not confound courage with foolhardiness.’ 
His vivid imagination was affected and stimulated by 
his mother’s solitary habits, and was further nourished 
by the tales of the Revolution and the War of 1812, told 
him by his elders, many of whom doubtless bore the 
scars won in “‘ freedom’s battle,” whose forefathers, like 
his own, had boldly withstood the tyranny of the Stuarts 
in England, and earned for themselves a reputation 
whose tradition still survived as a something sacred to 
be bequeathed from sire to son. Thus to his robust 
bodily powers was united a high and sensitive organisa- 
tion, whose outcome were those fascinating tales and 
romantic stories which have rendered his familiar name 
a household word in men’s mouths. Of his wife’s an- 
cestry but little is said. She was a Peabody, of York- 
shire descent, whose forebears came to New England 
in 1640, and from whose stock descended Dr. Andrew 
Peabody, of Harvard College fame; and George Pea- 
body, the millionnaire, who esteemed the decent and 
healthy housing of the London poor of higher impor- 
tance than that of his fellow -countrymen of the same 
class now cooped up in death-traps, in the shape of 
tenement-houses, in this and other large cities on this 
continent. Dr. Nathaniel Peabody, the father of Sophia 
Amelia, afterward the wife of Hawthorne, was a dentist 
practising in Salem and Boston, and was a man of great 
versatility and much activity of nature. Her mother, 
Elizabeth Palmer, was the granddaughter of Gener ral 
Palmer of the Rev olutionary Army, w vhose wife was a 
Miss Hunt, of Watertown, Mass. Sophia, the ee gm 
daughter, was an invalid from her early childhood, 
sufferer from chronic, acute, nervous headache, Re 
quick-witted, high-strung, enthusiastic, prone to ex- 
tremes, and apt to form sweeping judgments of people 
and things founded upon intuitive impressions. All 
this was chastened by sickness, which rendered her a 
most lovable character, a helpmeet for her husband, of 
whose talents and excellence she was duly appreciative. 
Her influence over him was unbounded—one that trans- 
formed his semi-hermit life into one of remarkable 
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geniality and sociability. That he was of this disposi- 
tion is a revelation to many who, till they had read this 
book, had imagined him a man reserved and taciturn— 
a worthy descendant of his Puritan ancestors, the Haw- 
thornes and the Mannings. 

His early letters show that the boy was father to the 
man. They are bright and hopeful, not untinged with 
thought and romance. Thus in his seventeenth year 
he writes to his widowed mother: 


What do you think of my becoming an author (he asks her) and re- 
lying for support upon my pen? Indeed, I think the illegibility of my 
handwriting is very author-like. How proud you would feel to see my 
works praised by the reviewers as equal to the proudest productions of 
the scribbling sons of John Bull. But authors are always poor devils, 
and, therefore, Satan may take them. 


The vicissitudes of his younger days were neither few 
nor pleasant. He was barely able to pay his way 
through college, on leaving which he determined at 
once to follow the calling of an author, which he also 
used as a cloak for covering that love of solitude which 
was his peculiar foible. For months together he would 
go out seldom, and then only in the evening, or to in- 
dulge in musing meditation fancy-free by the shore of 
the ocean. Once a year, however, he would enjoy life 
as heartily as other people in an excursion of a few 
weeks. All this time his pen was employed in writing 
fugitive pieces, which, though they appeared anony- 
mously, attracted the attention of the publisher, S. G. 
Goodrich, who thenceforward employed him to write 
regularly for Zhe Zoken, an annual, the best of its 
kind, now unhappily extinct. Mr. Hawthorne writes of 
it as a ‘sort of hot-house, where native flowers were 
made to bloom as exotics.” Hawthorne wrote also for 
The Knickerbocker, the first period of his author-life clos- 
ing in 1837, with the publication of his 7wzce Zold Tales. 

As might be expected, the book abounds in delicious 
little tid-bits in the way of anecdote. Here is the first 
page in the story of Mr. Hawthorne’s wooing. The 
authority therefor was Miss E. P. Peabody, his sister- 
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in-law. It gives o her setolleetions of him as he appeared 
on the occasion of his first call on the family: 


It was in the evening. I was alone in the drawing-room ; but Sophia, 
who was still an invalid, was in her chamber. As soon as | could, I 
ran up-stairs to her, and said, ‘O Sophia, you must get up and dress, 
and come down! The Hawthornes are here, and you never saw any- 
thing so splendid as he is. He is handsomer than Lord Byron!’ She 
laughed, but refused to come, remarking that since he had called once 
he would call again. So I went down to them again, and we passed a 
very pleasant evening. He did call again, as Sophia had predicted, 
not long afterward ; and this time she came down, in her simple white 
wrapper, and sat on the sofa. As I said, ‘ My sister Sophia,’ he rose 
and looked at her intently ; he did not realise how intently. As we 
went on talking, she would frequently interpose a remark, in her low, 
sweet voice. Every time she did so, he would look at her again, with 
the same piercing, indrawing gaze. I was struck with it, and thought, 
‘What if he should fall in love with her!’ and the thought troubled 
me ; for she had often told me that nothing would ever tempt her to 
marry, and inflict on a husband the care of an invalid. When Mr. 
Hawthorne got up to go, he said he should come tor me in the even- 
ing to call on his sisters, and he added, ‘ Miss Sophia, won’t you come 
too?’ But she replied: ‘I never go out in the evening, Mr. Haw- 
thorne.’ ‘I wish you would!’ he said, in a low, urgent tone. But 
she smiled and shook her head, and he went away. 


One word as to the published love-letters. They are 
not only free from the gush and romanticism common 
to such productions, but are absolutely instructive, as 
throwing light upon the man’s character, and exposing 
the depth of feeling that underlay his apparently cold 
exterior, and illustrating what Mrs. Hawthorne after- 
ward styled to her children, the strong magnetism of the 
attraction, which at first was to her one of repulsion, 
but subsequently by its strength proved each had loved 
indeed—for they had loved “at first sight.” So intense 
was that love, that it, as it were, stripped him of his 
natural selfish love of solitude, of his aversion for the 
“madding crowd's ignoble strife” in the every-day 
struggle for existence, and forced upon him the convic- 
tion that the goddess Literature, whom he so ardently 
worshipped, would hardly serve him as his sole means 
of livelihood in the married state. Accordingly, he 
sought for employment, which came to him unasked in 
the shape of a clerkship in the Boston Custom House, 
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bestowed on him by George Bancroft, the celebrated 
historian, himself the Collector. His after-life at Brook 
Farm, as American Consul in England, his European 
tour, are all set down in such a way as to show us the 
man and the woman as they were. This anecdote, illus- 
trative of Mrs. Hawthorne's forethought and _ bright 
hopefulness of disposition, may well be quoted. The 
circumstance giving rise to it was his dismissal from his 
post at Salem: 


On the day he received the news of his discharge, Hawthorne came 
home several hours earlier than usual; and when his wife expressed 
pleasure and surprise at his prompt reappearance, he called her atten- 
tion to the fact that he had left his head behind him. ‘Oh! then,’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Hawthorne, buoyantly, ‘you can write your book !’ 
For Hawthorne had been bemoaning himself, for some time back, at 
not having leisure to write down a story that had been weighing on his 
mind. He smiled and remarked that it would be agreeable to know 
where their bread and rice were to come from while the story was writ- 
ing. But his wife was equal to the occasion. Hawthorne had been in 
the habit of giving her, out of his salary, a weekly sum for household 
expenses ; and out of this she had every week contrived secretly to 
save something, until now there was quite a large pile of gold in the 
drawer of her desk. This drawer she forthwith, with elation, opened, 
and triumphantly displayed to him the unexpected treasure. So he 
began ‘The Scarlet Letter’ that afternoon, and blessed his stars, no 
doubt, for sending him such a wife. 


The book is a study of two noble lives, the wife’s as 
noble as the husband’s, and only less engrossing be- 
cause all eyes naturally turn to him as the centre figure 
in a wondrously realistic piece of gexre painting. 


In his F2fty Years of London Life: Memoirs of a 
Man of the World [Harpers], Mr. Edmund Yates 
has given us a book which is the “ product of a good 
memory, a collection of interesting letters from well- 
known persons, partly inherited, partly formed by 
[him self, and a few diaries, kept in a vague and de- 
sultory fashion.” It will no doubt duly serve his end, 
which is to advertise his society paper, Zhe World. 
Of course, the book is gossipy, chatty, and even amus- 
ing—it could hardly fail to be that, considering who 
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have been the ateals: constant associates. As a bi- 
ographer, he has done wisely in selecting himself. No 
one else would have let him off half so easily. As it is, 
that same spitefulness and pettiness which disfigure the 
pages of Zhe World are glaringly conspicuous in these 
recollections of the more or less well-known men and 
women whom he has met during his fifty years of 
London life. An example of this will be seen in his 
remarks on Thackeray—the evil spirit that prompted 
them being the outcome of his quarrel with the great 
satirist, which ended in the expulsion of Mr. Yates from 
the Garrick Club. This he never forgot or forgave. 
As to the egotism, which, according to his acquaintances 
and the gossips of the clubs, is one of the grandest de- 
fects in his character, it is so glaringly emblazoned on 
every page as to force upon the reader the certainty 
that an extra number of capital “I's” had to be cast, in 
order to keep up with the constant demand which the 
author makes upon that one letter. True, he has written 
an autobiography, but even that can be managed with- 
out the writer’s persisting in obtruding himself upon 
the public at every turn. The very characters that are 
brought upon the stage are so constructed as to serve 
the purpose of a foil to set him off—to inspire the 
reader's mind with the idea of the supereminent great- 
ness of Mr. Edmund Yates. That royalty itself, and the 
aristocracy in general, have escaped being brought out as 
the special friends of the author, and being bedaube d 
with fulsome praise, is simply because Mr. Edmund 
Yates has never been big enough, either as a /farceur 
or a /itterateur, to render himself sufficiently noticeable 
for admission into their drawing-rooms. He has never 
been aught else than a big-little man in certain circles, 
a hanger-on to the skirts of actors and authors—and 
that is all. Where he has been taken up by men like 
Dickens, Forster, or Delane, it has simply been as one 
patronised, as a parasite, meet only to act as the praiser 
or the trumpeter of his Mzcenas. His great heart- 
break has ever been, that all his life long he has ached 
to be intimate with “baron, and squire, and knight of 
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the shire,” and has never yet succeeded in his aim. 
Like all of his class, he is a man not easily snubbed, not 
by any means thin-skinned, and, as is shown by the 
tenor of many of the published letters addressed to him- 
self, one of the sort of creature that never knows when 
it is morally kicked down-stairs by the very personages 
of whose intimacy it so offensively brags. But, all these 
signal defects notwithstanding, Mr. Yates’ book is not 
without a certain interest, and gives the public much new 
information as to the lives, vicissitudes, and doings of 
some celebrated characters in literature and on the 
stage. To Americans his chapter, ‘‘ Under the Stars 
and Stripes,” will convey the idea that it was written by 
a man who had expected to score a grand success in 
this country as a lecturer, and to have all the rank, 
fashion, and culture of the continent falling down and 
worshipping him—and expected in vain. There is not 
one redeeming point in the chapter; nothing that can 
enlighten English readers as to any of our great men ; 
nothing but a panegyric of one Edmund Yates, and co- 
pious extracts of what that infinitesimal portion of our 
world with which he came in contact said in his praise, 
and a long clipping from the New York /Heradd, which, 
for the obvious reason that Mr. J. Gordon Bennett was 
then in treaty with him to become one of his corre- 
spondents, belauded the foreigner whose productions 
were to appear in its columns. As an autobiographer, 
Mr. Yates is hardly a model. To make the book satis- 
factory, he should recast it from preface to finis, and re- 
fashion it on the lines laid down by Anthony Trollope 
—at whom he sneers vicariously. Better still, he should 
commit the task to some impartial friend to perform for 
him after death. It had been best of all, had he left the 
whole business alone. 


A Sketch of the Life and Times of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith (Harpers].—To portray in its true colors the 
many-sided character of the ‘ witty Canon of S. Paul’s,” 
would tax the powers even of a Boswell himself. Mr. 
Stuart Reid is not a Boswell. He is not even a good 
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compiler. Coniinlon all the medal which lay renly 
to his hand, and the long list of notabilities, titled and 
untitled, who, as he sets out in his preface, have giv- 
en him valuable assistance, one only finds some four 
hundred pages, savoring considerably too much of a 
compendium, and too little of a biography. To com- 
press into so small a space a record of the mere life of 
Sydney Smith would be an impossibility, but to include 
therein the record of his times as well would puzzle the 
most capable historian. Sydney Smith was born in 
1771, and died in 1845. His career, therefore, was 
spread over the days of the French Revolution, the Irish 
Rebellion, the campaigns of Napoleon, the passing of 
the Reform Bill and the Catholic Emancipation Act, the 
Regency, the Accession of Queen Victoria, the Daniel 
O’Connell era, with all the stirring incidents of these 
political epochs. His position in the Church brought 
him into personal contact with Wilberforce, Newman, 
Pusey, and other leaders of their respective schools. 
But neither Wilberforce nor Pusey are mentioned, while 
Newman is disposed of in a brief sneer. His Whig 
opinions gave him the ex¢rce at Holland House; his 
connection with 7he Edinburgh Review, of which he 
was the projector, brought him into intimate association 
with Lords Jeffrey and Brougham, Horner, and other 
licerary giants of a like stamp. “Yet of Fox and Pitt, and 
the ‘‘ Ministry of all the Talents,” there is but bare men- 
tion; while of the noble band of Edinburgh Reviewers 
we find an equally beggarly account. Nor is the rest of 
the book taken up with any satisfactory portrait of the 
man, either in public or in private life. It is from be- 
ginning to end sketchy, evento baldness. The subject 
deserved better treatment, and the public looked for 
something that would give them a little more than a 
mere national idea of one of England’s greatest wits, if 
he were not one of her greatest divines. To dismiss the 
work briefly, we may say that the biography of Sydney 
Smith is yet to be written, as his monument is yet to be 
erected within the walls of his own Cathedral. 

But what Mr. Stuart Reid lacks as a biographer is 
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mare atoned for ie the oad opinion he has of 
his hero’s all-round abilities. Of course, none will deny 
his talent, his intolerance of oppressiveness, his popular 
aspirations, his general conscientiousness, and his cor- 
rectness of life; but none, except those who are dazzled 
by a mere name, will ever rank him with others of much 
higher abilities, whose mental powers and commanding 
intellects raised them to the highest positions in Church 
and State. Mr. Reid seems to think Sydney Smith 
should have been made at least a Dean; he unwillingly 
admits that he “lacked some of the essential qualifica- 
tions for a Bishopric,” and the best friends both of the 
witty Canon and the Church of England can scarcely 
have desired to see the author of Peter Plymley and 
Dame Partington in lawn sleeves. A canonry at 
$10,000 a year in the Metropolitan Cathedral, in the 
midst of the cream of London society, with little to do, 
and the option of a residence in his ‘“‘most charming” 
parsonage at Combe-Florey, when tired of the bustle 
and excitement of town life, was surely reward enough 
for one whose sole claim to preferment lay in the fact 
that he was a wit—almost a professional jester—a W Vhig, 
the writer of some pungent articles in the leading Whig 
review, and of some political treatises, whose i ANE 
however good in themselves, were expressed in language 
that betokened a greater acquaintance with the slang of 
the hustings than beseemed the Priest from whose lips 
the people were to seek knowledge—not buffoonery and 
occasionally scurrility. 

As a divine Sydney Smith holds no place. Of the- 
ology proper he knew nothing. His sermons were 
politico-social addresses, pointed and practical in their 
morality, but of no avail for the moving of the sinner 
toward repentance, for building up the weak in faith, or 
for instructing the ignorant in the doctrines of the 
Church. For anything like enthusiasm he had a most 
unfeigned contempt, even dislike; he knew not how 
“to sound the depths or soar into the heights of re- 
ligious experience,’ and had no “sympathy with the 
fervor and enthusiasm which marked the Evangelical 
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revival of the eighteenth century.”” He was a political 
parson—a Church and State marrying, burying, and 
christening machine. If he was a High Churchman at 
all, he was one of the High and Dry school ; if a Low 
Churchman—and that phase is easier to predicate of 
him from his aversion to the writers of the 7Zvacts of 
the Times—his allegiance must have been given to 
the Low and Slow party. All that went beyond the 
dull, decorous Pharisaism, the humdrum religion of the 
port-wine clergy of the last century and the day s of the 
Regency, he hated and abhorred as savoring either of 
Methodism or Romanism. The fervor and earnestness 
of the Wesleys and the earlier Methodists he com- 
pletely misunderstood, because he was incapable of 
understanding anything like reality in Religion. He 
grossly caricatured all Evangelical enthusiasm, espe- 
cially in the missionary cause, ‘and “refused to separate 
the chaff of fanaticism from the wheat of self sacrifice ; ” 
and, though he was no infidel himself, so far as Faith 
in one sense of the word went, his scoffing wit, so of- 
ten directed against sacred subjects and religious men, 
tended rather to advance the cause of irreligion than to 
further that of the Church which he professed to serve. 
On the other hand, he was equally violent against the 
Tract writers, and for a similar reason. They were so 
terribly in earnest as to forecast what actually began to 
take place before the death of this ecclesiastical farceur 
—such a shaking up of the clerical dry-bones as to pro- 
duce that wonderful revival of Religion which is draw- 
ing thousands and thousands to the Church. His short 
and easy method with the Tract ,writers was ridicule, 
vilification, and misrepresentation. ‘‘ Everybody is turn- 
ing Puseyite (he writes); having worn out my black 
gown, I preach in my surplice ; this is all the change I 
have made, or mean to make.” He dubbed the move- 
ment the ‘‘ Newmania,’ and preached against it as ‘ret- 
nn in character and dangerous in tendency ; 

an insidious attempt to bring about a revi- 
val of what he, as a staunch Protestant, maintained 
was effete and mawkish superstition.” He sneered at 
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the system advocated by the Tracts 4 as a religion of 
“vestments and vain shows (which) distracts the 
thoughts of men from the chief end of Religion—a life 
of practical righteousness; . . . nothing so remark- 
able in England as the progress of these foolish people. 
I have no conception what they mean, if it be not to 
revive every absurd ceremony and every antiquated 
folly which the common sense of mankind has set to 
sleep. You will find at your return a fanatical Church 
of England, but . . . we can always gather to- 
gether in Park Street and Green Street a chosen few 
who have never bowed the knee to Rimmon.” Ina letter 
to Miss Martineau—a Unitarian—he refers to a sermon 
he had just preached in S. Paul’s “ against the Puseyites 
—(1) Because they lessen the aversion to the [Roman] 
Catholic faith and the admiration of Protestantism, 
which I think one of the greatest improvements the 
world ever made. (2) They inculcate the preposterous 
surrender of the understanding to Bishops. (3) They 
make religion an affair of trifles, of postures, and of 
garments.” And so he flippantly dismisses the con- 
sideration of a subject on which hinged the whole life 
of the Church, with not one word mentioning the chief 
actors in that wonderful movement, not one word as to 
its beginning or its course up to 1845; only the assump- 
tion, on the part of Mr. Stuart Reid, that if the Canon 
of S. Paul’s had been ten years younger when the “ Pu- 
seyite movement sprang into existence, it would have 
had to reckon with the opposition of one of the ablest 
Churchmen of this century.” Surely Mr. Reid’s knowl- 
edge of the history of the Church during the last fifty 
years ought to have taught him that men of a thousand- 
fold higher mental calibre than Sydney Smith have tried 
a fall with the Catholic, now the dominant party in the 
Church, only to end in their suffering signal defeat, or in 
themselves becoming its most zealous advocates. Such 
a conclusion on the part of Mr. Sydney Smith’s eulogist 
will not incline thoughtful Churchmen to think fay orably 
of him as a biographer. What there is of the life and 
correspondence of the subject of this biography, how- 
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ever, is not deagether devoid of interest—in the hands 
of even a more incompetent person than Mr. Stuart 
Reid it could never be uninteresting—simply on ac- 
count of the infinite supply of anecdote on which the 
writer can draw. The pages of the book abound in 
clever letters and witty sayings. But on laying it 
down, we cannot but ask ourselves, “To what pur- 
pose is this waste of time over what has profited us 
nothing?” 


The Zzfe of Goethe, by Hetnricu Dt'ntzer, and 
translated by THomas W. LysTEeR {Macmillan & Co.], 
has its marked excellencies and its very decided limita- 
tions. Professor Diintzer, in his preface, says: 


We have hitherto lacked a Life of Goethe which, carefully sifting 
the vast marshes of material, shall indicate simply and clearly the 
model centres of his development as a man and a poet; indicate the 
relations and circumstances that conditioned development ; be per- 
spicuous, and yet omit nothing of importance ; and, moreover, call at- 
tention to the point of union whence all the diverging lines of aspira- 
tion and of action proceed ; to the traits of character everywhere 
manifest, the noble magnanimity, the deep sense of duty, the steadfast 
faith in the care of a Higher Power, the restless, unwearied activity, 
and the inward impulsion toward a complete culture. 


This is an exact description of its merits. Here is all 
that one needs to know of Goethe as man and poet—the 
outer and material man; but there is almost no attempt 
to trace the workings of his genius, or to go within the 
man himself and divine his thought. This “book of out- 
ward fact is needed, however, and until the time comes 
when the ideal life of Goethe can be written, it is alto- 
gether the best German or English work on the author 
of Faust that has yet been produced. Lewis’ Life of 
Goethe had some merits, though, like all of Lewis’ writ- 
ings, it was a rare book; He ‘rman Grimm's Lzfe and 
Times of Goethe has value as an interpretation of Goethe 
as a German author; but Professor Diintzer has exceed- 
ed the industry of all in presenting the objective Goethe, 
and has had the grace to tell the truth as to matters of 
fact. The only objection to his work is that he presents 

17 
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the least important, though not unimportant, phase of 
Goethe's life—his relations to the outside world. The 
illustrations are quite an aid in this direction, and give 
portraits and other authentic memoranda of Goethe ‘and 
his friends, especially his female companions. Asa com- 
plementary volume, the biography has great value. It 
must henceforth be the one book that all critical and 
general students must consult. Professor Dowden, 
Mr. Oscar Browning, the late Bayard Taylor, Mr. 
Arnold, and Mr. Edward Scherer have analysed Goethe 
on the spiritual side; but it is Professor Diintzer who 
has verified a thousand points on which their criticism 
vitally depends. 


A Sketch-Book of the American Episcopate during 
One Hundred Years : 1873-1883 [Lippincott].—Dr. Bat- 
terson has bestowed infinite pains upon the second edition 
of his monograph to insure correctness in every respect, 
and in his preface has given a succinct notice of the non- 
juring Bishops Taylor and Welton, who, without any 

‘jurisdiction from the Bishop of London, exercised in 
secret fashion Episcopal authority and performed Epis- 
copal acts—valid, though irregular.” The body of the 
work is taken up with brief but complete biographies of 
all the Bishops of the American Church who have exer- 
dised jurisdiction, from Bishop Seabury to Bishop Wat- 
son, the first Bishop of East Carolina. The book is in- 
dispensable for all who wish to study or to write about 
the history of the Church in America. 


Biographical Essays [Scribners].—This is a valuable 
contribution to the biography and the history of the 
century. Professor F, Max Miiller has presented us with 
life-like pen and ink portraits of seven men, who, in 
their own special way, have influenced for good the 
minds of whole peoples. Some of them, in the mighty 
Empire of India, have laid the foundation of a regener- 
ated system, which, after having swept away the most 
degrading social blots, has taught the people to cast 
off their belief in polytheism and the vile influences 
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of Brahma ond Buddha, and to aliens in one Gop. 
Others have advanced farther, and, with that as a basis, 
have adopted a Curist-system, which, though far from 
being perfect, has sown good seed in their hearts, whose 
blossoming must be, under Gop, into the full knowledge 
of the “‘ Perfect Man.” Of the six biographies devoted 
to Indian subjects, the first is that of the Rajah Ram- 
mohun Roy, who died in 1883. He was a conscientious 
and steadfast believer in the Unity of the Godhead, and 
concecrated his life with entire devotion to the worship 
of the “ Divine Spirit” above. His great natural talents 
aided him in mastering many foreign languages, and 
rendered him one of the greatest scholars. of ‘the day. 
These talents, and the advantages arising from his ex- 
alted position as a rajah, he devoted entirely to pro- 
mote the social, moral, and physical condition of the 
people of India, to suppress idolatry, and to put down 
the revolting rite of suttee. His zeal and advocacy of 
whatever tended to advance the glory of Gop and the 
welfare of His countrymen were constant and unweary- 
ing. Next to him in order comes the biography of the 
late Keshub Chunder Sen, his devoted follower and 
successor, who literally gave up all his prospects, and 
his very means of livelihood, in order that he might 
spend himself and be spent in the task of regenerating 
his countrymen. 





I do not believe in an absentee Lorp (he said, when he was 
speaking of his vocation). Gop is unto us all an ever-present Deity. 
As I saw my Gop, I naturally asked Him where I should go to find 
means of subsistence and satisfy my hunger and thirst. To the Bank ? 
To a mercantile office ? No; the Lorp told me in plain and unmis- 
takable language to give up secular work altogether. But I said, 
‘Lorp, will not my family starve . . ?’ ‘Talk not as an infidel,’ 
was the reply. I was ashamed of my scepticism. I was assured that 
‘all things should be added to me.’ 


Professor Max Miiller relates how he took Chunder 
Sen to visit Dr. Pusey at Oxford, as he had already taken 
him to see F. D. Maurice, whose ‘“‘ broad and tolerant 
views so well agreed with those of his Eastern friend.” 
Professor Max Miller introduced the Hindoo philos- 
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opher, and a serious talk ensued, in the course of which 
Professor Max Miller asked Dr. Pusey if a man in the 
position of Mr. Sen should receive salvation. Dr. Pusey 
answered with a smile, “ Yes, I think he will.” The 
question, however, was not asked abruptly, nor did Dr. 
Pusey break through his reserve till the conversation 
turned on prayer. 


Keshub Chunder Sen, while defending his own position toward 
Christianity, burst out into an eloquent panegyric on prayer, which 
ended with the words ‘I am always praying.’ This touched Pusey's 
heart, and he said, ‘ Then you cannot be far wrong.’ 


Professor Max Miiller gives a deeply interesting ac- 
count of the Chunder Sen movement and the Brahma- 
Samaj ‘‘ Schism,” and subjoins most charming letters from 
his friend—all of which throw great light on the past, and 
give the reader a clear idea of the future of the new re- 
ligion, which must end either in the cold, icy polish of 
Unitarian morality, or in the acceptance of the warm and 
life-giving Gospel of that Curist after whom Chunder 
Sen so fondly groped. 

The last essay is devoted to Charles Kingsley, into 
whose spirit the biographer has most deeply breathed. 
Of his controversy with Cardinal, then Father Newman, 
to which we owe the latter’s magnificent ‘“ Apologia,” 
Professor Max Miiller thus writes: 


Strange to say, public opinion was in favor of Newman. He was the 
cleverer, sharper, more sarcastic fencer, and, while Kingsley came down 
with heavy blows, his opponent inflicted many painful wounds. 
Personal sympathies, and a certain delight in his swordmanship, secured 
the sympathy of most newspapers and journals in favor of Newman, 
and Kingsley himself, in his frank, honest way, confessed openly that he 
had ‘crossed swords with a man too strong for him,’ and yet, whoever 
is able to separate the outward shell from the real kernel of the ques- 
tion, will easily see that Kingsley defended a strong position badly, 
while Newman defended a weak position cleverly. Kingsley fought 
with his heart ; Newman with his tongue. The one cared for truth ; 
the other for victory. 


If only for this last extract, which really expresses the 
whole, and nothing but the whole truth of the matter, 
Professor Max Miller deserves our thanks. If only for 
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Kingsley’s betes, he eniid dienes our gratitude. 
How grateful, therefore, we should be for the whole 
cluster of gems which he has enclosed in so artistic a 
setting ? 


The Croker Papers [Scribners].—Mr. Jennings has 
presented to us, in two chatty and interesting volumes, a 
portraiture of John Wilson Croker, faithfully limned and 
giving an accurate presentment of a much maligned and 
a much misrepresented man. As one of the earliest 
contributors to, if not, as he loved to be thought, one of 
the founders of the Quarterly Review, Ae was gibbeted 
before the world, not only in his lifetime, but also after 
death, as the ‘ wickedest of reviewers,” a man witha 
“ malignant ulcer” in his mind, who employed his facul- 
ties “ for the gratification of his own morbid inclination 
to give pain.” His character was quite the reverse. As 
the friend and intimate of all, or nearly all the greatest 
statesmen of his day, he was also their counsellor and 
adviser, their discreet Mentor, and, in his declining years, 
their wise-thoughted Nestor. Yet never was he known 


to betray their secrets, nor ever could it be truly laid to 
his charge that he was ever willingly an unjust or an 
unfair controversialist. 


He was of a combative disposition, ever ready for a fray, and sel- 
dom happier than when the cry of battle rung in hisears. He wasa 
redoubtable opponent, as his enemies found out to their cost; and a 
man who struck so hard, and so often, was sure to make many enemies. 
But . . . . sofar from being wholly ‘bad,’ the vehement con- 
troversialist had, after all, a kindly heart and a generous nature ; and 

in everything he undertook he was animated by a lofty 
sense ‘of duty, which alone would entitle him to respectful recollection. 


That he was Irish on his mother’s side of the house 
accounts for his combativeness ; that he was a Galwegian 
by birth and bearing witness to his love of a fair fight. 
He was born in 1780, and was a college-mate of Tom 
Moore, Bushe, Fitz-Gibbon, Coote, and other legal and 
literary luminaries, having been educated for a time by 
the father of the famous dramatist, Sheridan Knowles. 
Thus from his very cradle, so to speak, he was brought 
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into contact with the choicest spirits and the most cae. 
brated characters of the age. This not only proved in 
his case an introduction to the society of all that was 
brightest and best in polite and literary circles, but also 
laid the foundation of his future political career and fort- 
unes. In consequence, his biography absolutely bristles 
with anecdotes of, and letters from, all the most cele- 
brated men in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and all 
the most famous Whig and Tory noblemen and states- 
men. In his letters we are led even into the company 
of kings, and made as intimate with them as he was 
himself. . 

An infinite series of anecdotes and jeux d’esprit might 
be compiled from these volumes. Our readers must be 
content with a few taken at random. 

Lord Liverpool on one occasion could make nothing 
of the messenger who was charged to convey the news 
of the victory at Waterloo to the Rothschilds, calling on 
the King of France, Louis XVIII., at Brussels, by the 
way. Mr. Croker was at first equally unsuccessful, and 
it was doubtful how much of his story was genuine: 


When about to give it up in despair, as a last resource and a sudden 
impulse, Mr. Croker questioned the messenger as to his interview with 
the French King, and he asked him how the King was dressed. The 
messenger replied, ‘In his dressing-gown.’ Mr. Croker then asked 
him what the King did and said to him, to which the messenger re- 
plied, ‘His Majesty embraced me and kissed me!’ Mr. Croker 
asked, ‘How did the King kiss you?’ ‘On both cheeks,’ replied 
the messenger ; upon which Mr. Croker emphatically exclaimed, ‘ My 
Lord, it is true; his news is genuine.’ And so, in truth, it proved. 


Sir Walter Scott, having written a review of Lord 
Byron's poetry, thus communicates the intelligence to 
Croker: 


I send Murray a review of Lord Byron. I have treated him with 
the respect his abilities claim, and the sort of attachment I really feel 
for his person. But . . . .  hismoralsandhis politics! Whata 
goodly vessel have they combined to wreck ! 


A royal pun is not to be passed by unnoticed, even 
though its claims to originality are as small as the wit: 
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There was a fine boar’s head at the side-table at dinner. The Prince 
(Regent—afterward George IV.) pressed Lord Hertford to eat some 
of it. He refused, and the Prince said it was the only kind of bore 
that Lord Hertford was not fond of; this is good, because Lord Hert- 
ford has a real passion for persons whom everybody else considers as 
bores. 


A galaxy of puns succeeds a page or two farther on, 
all taken from Mr. Croker’s ‘“‘ Note-Book”: 


Mr. Bankes’ manners in society are not very easy or agreeable. He 
has just published a history of Rome (then pronounced Room), which 
was pronounced dull, ‘and yet,’ said Jekyll, ‘his Room is better than 
his company.’ 

There is an inscription on the great Spanish mortar in the Park in 
no very classical Latin. Part of the ornaments. on the carriage are 
dogs’ heads. Why dogs’ heads? ‘To account for the Latin,’ said 
Jekyll. 

The Sun office, in the Strand, was one of the first which exhibited 
the fashion, since grown so common, of introducing columns. When 
it was noticed as a novelty, it was answered that, on the contrary, it 
was a very ancient fashion—‘ Atria Solis erant sublimibus alta co- 
lumnis.’ 

Mr. Pepper, a gentleman well known in the Irish sporting-world, 
asked Lord Norbury to suggest a name for a very fine hunter of his. 
J.ord Norbury, himself a good sportsman, who knew that Mr. Pepper 
had had a fall or two, advised him to call the horse ‘ Peppercaster.’ 

Mr. O'Connell, whose arrest by the civil power, as he was proceed- 
ing to meet Mr. (afterward Sir Robert) Peel, was supposed not to be 
quite involuntary on his own part, was soon atter arguing a law-point 
in the Common Pleas, and happened to use the phrase, ‘I fear, my 
Lord, I do not make myself understood.’ ‘Go on, go on, Mr, O’Con- 
nell,’ replied Lord Norbury; ‘no one is more easily apprehended.’ 

We had made a partie carrée to go down with Lord Yarmouth to 
shoot in Suffolk. After it was formed, Mr. Horace Seymour begged to 
be admitted as a fifth. 1 supported his demand thus : 


‘To a party of four ’twere unclassic to stint us, 
Horatius, I think, has some right to be Quintus.’ 


At a little supper in Paris, the celebrated Cure of S. 
Sulpice met the Cardinal Fleury. Old Languet was 
then rendering himself a bore, for his importunity in so- 
liciting subscriptions toward finishing his church. He 
happened to say he had seen his Eminence’s portrait 
that day at some painter’s. The stingy old Cardinal 
sneeringly replied, “ I dare swear, then, you asked it (the 
picture) to subscribe.” ‘ O no, my lord,” said Languet, 
“it was too like!” 
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One day an officer came very late to dinner at Talleyrand’s. He 
made a kind of impertinent apology, alleging that he had been delayed 
by a péguin, the nickname which French soldiers give civilians. M. 
Talleyrand, himself a péeguin, asked what a péeguin was. ‘ Nous ap- 
pelons péquin,’ replied the Hector, ‘tout ce qui n’ est pas militaire (we 
style féguin all who are not soldiers), ‘Ah! ah!’ replied Talleyrand, 
‘c’ est comme nous, nous appelons militaire tout ce qui n’ est pas 
civile’ (Ah, yes, just as we call everyone mi/itary that is not civ7/). 


Mr. Croker’s estimates of public affairs were dis- 
tinguished by great acumen. Thus he writes to the 
late Lord Derby, in 1852, a few months prior to his 
being shipw recked by Mr. Disraeli’s pyrotechnic display 
in the Budget line, in Décember of that year, as the only 
man who can postpone the rev volutionary policy inci- 
dental to the first Reform Bill, and this chiefly because 
of his own personal character, the 


homogeneity of the great Church and King party, the gravitation 
toward the soil, and the innate aristocracy of all classes. The harder 
we die, the easier will be the resurrection ; but, depend upon it, 
die this Constitution will and must. France may advance or retard 
our revolution, but it cannot prevent it. The queen is already a pup- 
pet. The House of Commons is King, as the first attempt of any 
Opposition to his popular Majesty will show. Our sole hope now is 
the, not ‘dolce,’ but ‘ difficile far niente.’ 


On Church subjects, living as he did in the stormy 
periods of the Tractarian movement and the Papal 
Aggression, he is very chatty. He might have written 
quorum pars magna fut, as in the Quarterly he per- 
sonally devoted much space to each subject, but he 
touches on them only so far as they affected the political 
affairs of the country. In alluding to the Tractarian 
movement and its results, the Rev. S. Wilberforce, 
afterward Bishop of Winchester, says, in October, 1842 
of Newman's sermons, that they 
are rapidly leavening the clerical mind; effecting a great change, in 
very many respects, for good, in the style of preaching, as well as 
helping the lay mind in a multitude of directions from their power, 
their beauty, and their real excellence ; but which continually insinuate 


principles, ‘and canons of judgment which are the seeds of his whole 
system in the minds on which they fall. 
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In another leave, the same writer refers to the wish of 
the Tractarians to ‘sweep the Church clear of all pews 
and seats, save the stone-seat round the walls for the 
cripples and infirm.” In another letter, he refers to the 
then Bishop of Worcester’s Charge against them as 
‘essentially un-Church, but it seemed to me from abso-, 
lute ignorance of his subject, with a very high degree 
of general ignorance,” and to that of the “Bishop of 
Chester, on the s same subject, as showing a “ thorough 
ingraining of Puritanism, essentially at variance with 
every principle of our Church,” as well as being full of 
a ‘ mischievous violence, which gives their real strength 
to the Zvact Leaders.” The Bishop of Exeter (Dr. 
Phillpotts), writing in 1843 on Canons, Rubrics, and 
Convocation, says: 

I give up Vewman and No. 90 fully. For Pusey (the most guileless 
of men, the most disinterested, the most truly evangelical), I teel too 
warmly to give him up, much as I think in him to be not right. Of 
the effects of the Tracts—and of that movement—my opinion is what 
it was. I rejoice in heart, and am humbly thankful to Gop, for what I 
see of the young clergy—whose feelings and views are, almost with- 
out exception, in some degree influenced by that movement. It is 
true, that only little has fallen under my eye, as Bishop, of the foolish 
extravagances which I have heard of elsewhere. 


Dean Hook, when Vicar of Leeds, writes, endorsing 
the principles of the Tracts as those which he had held 
before the Tracts were written, ‘“‘ and in former times— 
when my dear friend Pusey was a Whig and a Low 
Churchman—against Pusey himself!” From the various 
letters to be found in the second volume of the book, 1 
is clear, that by means of an article written by Mr. 
Croker himself in the Quarterly, showing the true in- 
wardness and the soundness of the gener ral teachings of 
the Tracts, a schism was averted in the Church—a point 
not hitherto clear. Ina letter from the Bishop of Ox- 
ford (S. Wilberforce), dated October 30, 1850, the 
Bishop says, that if Archdeacon Manning left the Church, 
it would be 





because his trust in our being a true branch of the Church Catholic 
is killed, and this will mainly be the work of Lord John Russell. 
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This referred, of course, to the celebrated ‘‘ Durham 
Letter,” written by Lord John Russell to his old tutor, 
the Bishop of Durham (Dr. Maltby), nominally on the 
Papal Aggression, really as an attack on the High 
Church party. -This letter Mr. Croker styles 


‘rash and invidious—rash as against his friends, the Romanists, invidious 

as against us ; and the attempt to lay the blame of the Popish attempt 
on the Tractarians is really the old story of the Wolf and the Lamb. 
Lord John and his allies frightened some weak minded but sincere 
Churchmen into Puseyism, and then he turns round and accuses 
Puseyism of being the cause of the natural and inevitable results of his 
own prior policy. 


With these extracts, we must take leave of this de- 
lightful book, whose perusal is in itself. a study of 
history without the trouble of wading through its 
parched and arid wildernesses. Mr. Croker has been 
happy in his biographer. 


Memoirs of Rev. David Brainerd, Missionary to 
the Indians of North America |Edited by J. M. 
SHERWOOD. Funk & Wagnalls|.—These memoirs are 
based on the life of Brainerd, prepared by Jonathan 
Edwards, D.D., and afterward revised and enlarged by 
Sereno E. Dwight, D.D. An introduction has_ been 
added by the Editor on the life and character of the 
great missionary, and an essay on “ Gop’s Hand in 
Missions,” by Arthur T. Pierson, D.D.  Brainerd’s 
name is a household word in this country, and however 
we as Churchmen may differ from his methods and his 
doctrines, there are none but admit his purity of life, 
his zeal for the Master's service, and his singleness of 
purpose. The present book reads like a romance. It 
would be all the more acceptable if the introduction and 
the essay were omitted. Brainerd’s name needs no intro- 
duction, and if men cannot recognise the Hand of Gop 
in missions without wading through these pages of ex- 
traneous matter, they will hardly be convinced of the 
truth by their perusal. The style is unctuous—even 
maudlin to a degree. However, no one is obliged to 
read this needless accumulation of goody-goodiness. 
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Diced Gobat, Bishop of Fer onal m—fTis Life and 
Work: A Biographical Sketch, Drawn Chiefly from 
his Own Fournals [Preface by the Right Hon., the 
Eart or Suarressury. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions Whittaker].—The expediency of the Bishopric of 
Jerusalem has always been more or less a moot point,. 
and the See has been to the Church of England some- 
thing, but not altogether, of the same white- elephant sort 
as that of Mexico to the American Church. _ Its establish- 
ment was the ostensible cause of the secession of John 
Henry Newman, principally on the ground that there 
already existed a Church there, into whose province no 
other Bishop had a right to intrude. Yet within a very 
short time the protester-in-chief joined a Communion, 
whose course of procedure has been from the first to 
obtrude her Bishops into every land, utterly regardless of 
the rights of the existing hierarchies. To Churchmen 
the real objections to the institution of the Bishopric have 
ever been: (1) that a Bishop was not needed, as the ad- 
herents of the Anglican Church in Jerusalem and the 
Holy Land in general are so few in number—when 
Bishop Gobat was consecrated they numbered only 50; 
(2) that any arrangement whereby the presentation to 
the See lay in the hands not of the Church, but altogether 
of the Crown, was objectionable; (3) that it was still 
more objectionable that a completely Lutheran Power, 
such as Prussia, should have the right of nominating 
alternately with England the chief ecclesiastical officer to 
preside over the members of the Church of E ngland ; 
(4) that when it came to the turn of Prussia to nominate, 
the nominee of that power would most probably be 
a Lutheran, or a German or Swiss Protestant, and, as 
such, opposed to the doctrines of the Church—an un- 
confirmed person, who would be ordained Priest accord- 
ing to the Anglican Ordinal, simply as a formality and 
not as a matter of any doctrinal importance, as was 
certainly the case with Bishop Gobat’s Ordination to the 
Diaconate at least; (5) that for a Bishop of the Church 
to be expected to exercise jurisdiction over Lutherans 
and Protestants not of the Church of England, meant 
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that these shout be vinined to ‘the Holy Communion 
on precisely the same terms,as the members of the 
Church, thereby inducing the idea that there was no 
difference between them, and so, that heresy, or at all 
events schism,- was a mere trifle in comparison with 
carrying out the political views of the King of Prussia. 
All these objections, however, were overruled, and Dr. 
Alexander, a converted Jew, a Priest of the Church of 
England, was consecrated in 1841. His death in 1846 
gave Prussia the nomination, and Samuel Gobat, on the 
motion of the Chevalier Bunsen, was appointed, being 
at that time a Deacon, and at the head of the Protestant 
College established by the Church Missionary Society 
at Malta, a post w hich he could not have held had he 
remained a non-Churchman, though that Society had 
had no scruples as to employing him as a missionary, 
while he was as yet a Nonconformist, unordained, and 
with no fixed purpose or desire to be ordained. The 
nomination necessitated his Ordination to the Priest- 
hood, a step which the State, at least, considered neces- 
sary, if he and his ecclesiastical friends did not. To this 
there was such opposition, on account of a suspicion as 
to his orthodoxy, that the Bishop of London was obliged 
to forego ordaining him at the general Ordination in S. 
Paul's Cathedral, where a lawyer was actually present 
to stop his Ordination at the time appointed by the 
rubric. He was admitted to the Priesthood shortly after- 
ward by Bishop Blomfield, semi-privately at Fulham, 
and a few days later was consecrated Bishop, at Lambeth, 
by the then Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Howley, the 
late Bishop of Calcutta, Dr. Wilson, then Vicar of Isling- 
ton, preaching the sermon. Bishop Gobat’s occupancy 
of the See extended from the year 1846 to 1879, when 
he died in his 81 year. 

Samuel Gobat was born in 1799 at Crémine, a small 
village in the Miinsterthal, in the Jura, then under the 
Government of the French Republic, now in the Canton 
of Berne, Switzerland, his parents being in respecta- 
ble circumstances and religiously inclined. The young 
Gobat “experienced religion” while yet a boy, but ap- 
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pears to have lapsed into carelessness, and then to have 
been ‘‘reconverted,” but to no definite religious denomi- 
nation. Conceiving a desire to become a missionary, 
he attached himself to the Church Missionary Society of 
London, which was not then as particular as it has since 
found itself obliged to be in its employment of non- 
Churchworkers, and was sent to Palestine and Egypt. 
The autobiography goes very fully into his career, 
especially in Abyssinia, and is written in modest and 
interesting style. It throws a good deal of light on the 
Coptic Church, and especially on the manners and 
customs of the Abyssinians and King Theodore, going 
fully into all the circumstances that led up to the Anglo. 
Abyssinian war, in which that potentate was killed. 

Asa Bishop Dr. Gobat did not lose his missionary 
zeal, and to the end of his life displayed the same de- 
votion and earnestness as in his younger days, when the 
first fervor of his love for souls came upon him. How- 
ever men may differ from his views—and these developed 
considerably in a Churchly direction long before he died— 
none can deny him the title of a good and faithful servant, 
who spent himself and was spent in the cause of the 
Master. His autobiography proves him to have been a 
man of honesty and sincerity of purpose, simple in his 
tastes, and humble in his disposition; who, though taken 
up by some of the highest of England’s nobility and ad- 
mitted into trusting and familiar friendship with two 
Kings of Prussia, one the present Emperor of Germany, 
never lost his head, but kept the even tenor of his way, 
and went ahead in the full consciousness that he was 
doing his duty and acting up to the dictates of his con- 
science. If for no other reason than for the light which 
it throws upon the history and growth of the Mission at 
Jerusalem, its interesting information as to the Eastern 
Christians and the condition of the Oriental Jews, this 
biography ought to be highly prized. Much more does 
it deserve praise as the unassuming, almost romantic rec- 
ord of a singularly unselfish and thoroughly hard-work- 
ing missionary. 

‘Asa proof that he had “levelled up” Churchwards 
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after his Consecration to the Episcopate, may be men- 
tioned the fact that when the late King of Prussia 
wished to introduce Episcopacy into his kingdom, he 
asked Bishop Gobat to join with two Moravian pastors- 
in-chief in consecrating some Lutheran ministers Bishops, 
Bishop Gobat, although not without hesitation, refused, 
inasmuch as the Archbishop of Canterbury withheld his 
consent. The Bishop thereupon ran the risk of offend- 
ing his royal patron, and withdrew himself altogether 
from the proposed alliance in things sacred—not because 
he believed that the persons so consecrated would not 
be as valid Bishops as himself, but because he had prom- 
ised obedience in matters ecclesiastical to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. This obedience, involving as: it 
did the possibility of personal inconvenience at least, if 
not of actual loss, did him all the more honor that it was 
opposed to his own interests. It was only one of many 
similar excellent traits in the life of a man who, when he 
was alive, was, to speak mildly, grievously misunder- 
stood and more grievously misrepresented. 

Bishop Gobat’s life may well be studied by all as- 
pirants after the missionary life, and will be not unprof- 
itably perused by all who desire to know how much one 
earnest man can do for the cause of Curis. : 








HISTORY. 


Twelve Years among the Colored People: A Record 
of the Work of Mount Calo ary Chapel of S. Mary the 
Virgin, Baltimore |By CavprairH C. Perry, Priest 
in Charge. James Pott & Co.].—Any one who can 
throw light upon the working of the Church among the 
Colored’ people of the South will be welcomed by the 
readers of Church literature. More especially welcome 
will be such a book as Mr. Perry’s, which is not only a 
record of successful labor, but is also full of valuable 
hints as to the organising of similar work elsewhere. 
He has more than touched on his methods ; he has in- 
telligently set forth his difficulties in the past, his anxie- 
ties for the present, and the “ great uncertainty of the 
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whole problem of the future of the Colored people.” 
The tale is simply told, but its very simplicity is its high- 
est recommendation. Its incidents supply the local col- 
oring, and impart a realistic air to the history as complete 
as if the author had taxed his brain to the uttermost to 
supply us with a highly finished piece of word-painting 
whose very exuberance might give rise to the suspicion 
of exaggeration. What should serve to impress the 
reader with the truth of the story is the fact that the 
writer is a Northerner, whose prejudices, if he ever enter- 
tained any, should be altogether on the side of the negro, 
and should show themselves in language of more or less 
strong severity against the former slave-holders. Of 
this there is no trace. On the contrary, Mr. Perry's 
style is singularly free from any bitterness or unkindness. 
When he has to narrate facts, he does so with perfect 
dispassionateness, naught extenuating nor setting down 
aught in malice—‘ speaking the truth in love.” His 
sole endeavor is to put forward the re/¢gzous aspect of 
the work, and of what sort it has been to attract and 
keep together the Colored people. Distinctly and em- 
phatically the writer claims, that the adoption of an 
ornate liturgical service has been the means of drawing 
a large number of persons to the Church, and thereby 
of causing them to embrace the Faith of Christendom. 
Mr. Perry himself began his ministry under trying cir- 
cumstances. Not only had he been obliged to leave one 
Diocese, because of what the authorities looked upon as 
extreme views, but he also succeeded at his present 
church ‘‘an idolised rector—deservedly esteemed—but 
whose work had been peculiarly, we might add, unfort- 
unately, personal, and who had deserted to the Roman 
Church.” It was feared that many, who were known to 
be in a state of uncertainly and doubt, would follow him, 
as, indeed, seven communicants did. Thus Mount Cal- 
vary Church had come under the ban, though the Bishop 
and his family attended its services regularly. Incident- 
ally it may be mentioned, as evidence of the absurdity 
of the accusations that were brought against the clergy, 
that because Mr. Perry wore in church a yellow silk 
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handkerchief round his dies: Ww hich had been severely 
affected, he was at once delated to the Bishop—whose 
gift the handkerchief had been, as well as the order to 
wear it in the church—for having introduced a ritualistic 
novelty in the shape of a “gold amzce!” In 1873, the 
work was begun by the transferrence of the Colored con- 
gregation from S. Philip’s (abandoned) Mission to the 
Church of S. Mary on Mount Calvary. They migrated 
there, regardless of the w arning’s of the city clergy, who 
gave them notice that, because of the r rampant Ritualism 
in that church, it would not be for their advantage to 
connect themselves with Mount Calvary; “but,” naively 
remarked one of their number, ‘we have called in vain 
on these clergy to help us. What can we do but come 
to you?” For these clergy there is, of course, this to 
be said. They had been educated up to the idea that 
both Faith and Salvation came “ by hearing,” and that 
being preached to was all that was necessary, either for 
white or colored people. They forgot, however, that, 
though their theory might hold good in the case of the 
intellectual and educated whites, with their well-balanced 
and thoroughly regulated minds, the case was very dif- 
ferent with the emotional but ignorant blacks, who had 
only just been emancipated from a state of slavery, and 
were as yet utterly unprepared by education or training 
to follow or understand the formal set discourses of the 
Evangelical pulpit. Hence the surroundings called not 
only for elasticity in the services and the method of con- 
ducting them, but also for objective teaching that should 
act as ‘the schoolmaster to bring them to Crist. 

Mr. Perry speaks out boldly and intelligently on the 
“color line.” As a Northerner, he had not been out 
of reach of race-prejudices. He had seen in the New 
England churches the far-off galleries reserved for the 
negroes, and had watched them filing up to the Altar to 
receive the Holy Communion “after those ‘in gold 
rings and goodly apparel’ had been first served at the 
Lorv’s Table.” It w as, therefore, nothing new to him 
to see the line of demarcation drawn so rigidly between 
the whites and the blacks in the South. But what did 
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impress him was that, though an “unreformed North- 
erner, and an advocate of the colored man,” he found 


quite as much genuine attachment to the colored man in the South as 
in the North. If in the South there be a more deep-seated feeling 
about the negro’s social equality, right of suffrage, and his mingling 
with white people in schools, hotels, and public conveyances, there is 
much less feeling of personal aversion to him on account of color than 
in the North, . . . Southerners have grown up with them as play- 
mates or foster-brothers, to whom they are tenderly attached, and do 
not scruple to show marks of strong affection. Old household servants 
bear relations to their former masters and mistresses which are utterly 
unknown in Northern households. Bishop Polk, of Louisiana, was by 
inheritance and through marriage a large slave-holder. He had no 
scruple of conscience to make him think of freeing his bondmen ; but 
his conscience bade him care for them—for their bodies and for their 
souls. . . . One of these slaves, who was his brother in Curist, 
was drawing nigh to death. The Bishop had administered to him as a 
Christian Priest. Still watching by him, he said, ‘Tom, is there any- 
thing else I can do for you?’ The answer was, ‘ Yes, master, if you 
will only lie down by me on the bed, and put your arm round my neck, 
and let me put my arm round your neck, as we used to do when boys 
lying under the green walnut trees, I think I could die more easily.’ 
Thus, lying in the embrace of his master, he passed away. 


This would not be the spirit of the average North- 
erner, who would give him every civil right, indeed, but 
would as lief his Colored brother would keep his distance, 
and be heard of and seen by him as little as possible ; 
yet, till a union in feeling and sympathy is established, 
there is but little hope of the true advancement of the 
Negro. 

In the case of the Colored people among whom Mr. 
Perry is working, they themselves drew the “ color line,” 
and while still dependent on Mount Calvary, preferred 
that their services should be conducted in a separate 
building. The Church, which is of Baltimore limestone, 
originally belonged to the Swedenborgians, and has had 
added to it a chancel, which is fitted up in such a man- 
ner as to be typical of the teaching afforded to the con- 
gregation. In every respect the service is thoroughly 
ornate, and, as such, is loved by the quick-blooded, ex- 
citable, and emotional sons of Ham. Schools have been 


attached to it as a necessary and essential part of its 
18 
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work. These attract the Colored children from the de- 
nominations outside the Church, especially the Method- 
ists, who willingly send their children where they can 
be carefully and religiously trained up without being 
compelled to go to the Roman Catholic schools, in which 
alone hitherto had such an education been afforded. A 
sisterhood with Colored sisters has likewise been estab- 
lished, as well as a home (S. Mary’s) for Colored boys, 
all of which annexes are rearing up a race of future 
Churchmen whose aid will be a powerful adjunct to the 
working of the Church among the freedmen of the South. 
Many of those thus educated in the very arms of the 
Church will doubtless repay her fostering kindness with 
interest. Of their number some will become Sunday- 
school teachers, some lay-readers, some permanent 
Deacons, some Priests, to evangelise their Colored breth- 
ren. And on the subject of a Colored clergy to minister 
to the freedmen of the South, Mr. Perry has a word. 
He protests most emphatically, that any “ ‘class legis- 
lation,’ lowering the standard of the Priesthood on the 
‘color line,’ will certainly prove fatal to the Church’s 
growth among them (the freedmen).” The Order of 
permanent Deacons, “after the primitive model, might 
be usefully revived. . . . It might be a distinct 
Order with a confessedly lower grade of scholarship,” 
and might be found as useful among the Colored as 
among any other people. Mr. Perry, however, has no 
doubts as to the need of Colored Priests to labor among 
their race-fellows, but in the face of his own experience 
he does not believe that none but Colored clergy can 
work among them. In the main he thinks the theory is 
correct: 


Clergy of their own race can accomplish a work among them that 
no white men do, however willing to make all requisite sacrifices. 
They alone can enter into the very heart’s sanctuary of the negro, and 
view things from his standpoint. They are free from suspicions, with 
which a great number of the Colored people continue to view the most 
devoted of their white friends. But the clergy of their own race 
must come from the very best and most favored of their people, and be 
fully equipped to bear favorable comparison with their white brethren. 
No inferior article will pass. 
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On thi is Mr. Perry age wanblia stress, nad points 
out that the Colored people are possessed of an ‘“ unfort- 
unate but general disposition to disparage those of their 
own race,” so that if these Colored clergymen are, even 
in outward seeming, looked down upon by their white 
brethren, or treated as their inferiors, intellectually or 
socially, ‘‘ their failure is certain.” This, however, need 
not be. There are plenty of young men of the proper 
stuff, out of whom Priests can be made, who would need 
no dispensations from the subjects required of candidates 
for Holy Orders. They have to “ be sought out by the 
Church, assured of brotherly sy mpathy, and properly 
trained and educated. Their education will take time. 
Better hasten slowly than repent at leisure.” 

One more extract and we are done. It speaks for it- 
self, and in it Mr. Perry unwittingly bears testimony to 
the secret of his success among the Colored people : 


White clergy, to be of any use among them, must be liberal-minded, 
large-hearted, sympathetic men, They must not regard them solely 
from art Anglican standpoint, and not be blind to their virtues and 
amiable traits. They must be ready to become as a negro to the 
negroes if they would win the negro, as fully as S. Paul became as a 
Jew to the Jews or as a Gentile to the Gentiles. They must be moved 
as little by bitter taunt and prejudice as was our Lorp by the words: 
‘ This man receiveth sinners and eateth with them.’ The missionary 
does not hesitate to live on most familiar terms with Chinese, Hotten- 
tot, or Esquimaux. ‘The explorer for mere scientific purposes will do 
the same. ‘The true friend of the spread of the Gospel will learn to 
dissociate such intercourse from that which is for merely political dem- 
agugical purposes. ‘The writer does not blush to own that he has 
laughed in their joys and wept in their sorrows, eaten with them, slept 
with them, been their guest, and entertained them, known them as 
friends and companions. He who is their spiritual father, and fears in 
so doing ‘to lose his social position,’ has no ‘social position’ worth 
guarding. Yet the writer does not deny that in the earlier years of his 
work he sometimes winced under taunt and scorn, and that he keenly 
felt some dear friend's dislike to be seen with one who had been on the 
street in the company of his colored parishioners. 


We reluctantly lay aside this fascinating volume, 
whose mere persual reads like a colored idyl. We 
would most cordially recommend it as one of the sound- 
est books on the subject that we have ever come across, 
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and may well be bencheted val with Judge Tourgée’s 
Appeal to Cesar as one of the most thoughtful treatises 
on the Negro Problem that has yet appeared. 


Egypt and Babylon from Sacred and Profane Sources 
[Scribners].—In this book Canon Rawlinson traces the 
history of Egypt and Babylon from the earliest times 
down to their mention in the four Greater Prophets. 
Scripture shows the beginning of the kingdom of Baby- 
lon in the time of Nimrod, the grandson of Ham, the 
word “ Babel” standing, in Geneszs x. 10, for Babylon 
[cf. 2 Azugs xx. 12; xxiv. 1; 2 Chron. xxxil. 31 ; XXxXiil. 
11; Ps. cxxxvii. 1, ete.], being the “exact Hebrew 
equivalent of the native Babel. which appears as the 
capital of Babylonia in the cuneiform records” from the 
year B.C. 2000, or thereabouts, to the conquest of the 
country by Cyrus, B.c. 538. ‘Shinar,’ Mr. Rawlinson 
sets down as “ probably an equivalent of Mesopotamia, ” 
the country of the two rivers, and in Scripture always 
designated as the lower part of the Tigris and Euphrates 
valley, the alluvial plain through which the great rivers 
flow before reaching the Persian Gulf. The dual form 
“ Mizraim” signifying the “two Mizri,” ‘ Upper and 
Lower Egypt,’ as mentioned in Genesis x. 13, 14, is 
everywhere in Scripture, except in 1 Chron. i. 8, “ uni- 
formly translated by ‘Egypt, or the Egyptians.’ It un- 
doubtedly designates the country still known to us as 
Egypt; but the origin of the name is obscure. There 
is no term corresponding to it in the hieroglyphical in- 
scriptions, where Egypt is called ‘Kam,’ or ‘ Khem,’ 
‘the Black (land),’ or ‘ Ta Mera,’ ‘the inundation coun- 
try. The Assyrians, however, are found to have de- 
nominated the region ‘Muzur,’ or ‘ Musr,’ and the 
Persians ‘ Mudr,’ or ‘ Mudrayu,’ a manifest corruption. 
The present Arabic name is ‘ Misr,’” signifying “red 
mud.” The singular ‘‘ Mazor” is likewise found, and 
is possibly applied to ‘“‘ Lower Egypt.” It need hardly 
be said that Canon Rawlinson’s work is replete with in- 
formation, that it is written in scholarly style, and that 
its contents throw great light upon Scripture history. 
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It will be found specially useful for the more advanced 
Sunday: school classes, and should find a place in every 
parish library. 


An Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the 
Christian Church |2 ed. enlarged. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.|.—Mr. Henry C. Lea has written with ability 
and thoroughness on Church history and social science. 
His Superstition and Force is really a history of civili- 
sation as interpreted by jurisprudence ; his Studies in 
Church History is a very careful investigation of the 
out-of-the-way topics connected with the history of 
Europe in the middle ages; and his History of Sacer- 
dotal Celibacy gives the ‘best account of this feature of 
the Christian Church which is to be found in the 
English language. His plan is almost entirely confined 
to a historical statement, and to a statement of the en- 
forced celibacy of the sacerdotal class, not to their 
voluntary assumption of the vow in any form of Chris- 
tian asceticism. It is an important monograph, and can 
be trusted as a history of the facts of celibacy in all 
parts of the Latin Church. Mr. Lea traces the prog- 
ress of enforced celibacy from the days of S. Jerome to 
the session of the last Vatican Council, and has given 
the authority for his facts. The book is indispensable 
to the student of ecclesiastical history, and is a curious 
and significant commentary upon the well-meant efforts 
of the Papacy to raise the clergy to a higher spiritual 
position by compelling them to ignore their instincts as 
men. It is instructive at every point, but especially in 
the last chapter, where Mr. Lea deals with the Church 
of to-day, and with the state of clerical morality in 
France. This chapter is one of the additions to the 
second edition. In it Mr. Lea points out plainly that 
the French Church is unable to draw to the ranks of its 
priesthood men of character and position, partly because 
of the well-understood sensuality of the profession, and 
partly because the Priest is absolutely at the mercy of 
the whims of his ecclesiastical superior. The experience 
of the Abbe Bougard, in the Diocese of Orleans, as 
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late as 1879, was that the districts which furnish most 
recruits to the Priesthood are those in which the people 
are most ignorant, and that the willingness to enter the 
Church diminishes as education increases. But though 
the antagonism of the Roman Church to modern society 
and civilisation stands out clearly in Mr. Lea's pages, 
he does not anticipate the downfall of the Roman Com- 
munion, or even any marked modification in its general 
organisation or teaching. He has written one of the 
most damaging books against the Papacy on the score 
of its moral system that could be produced, and yet has 
only studied the records of Roman _ historians and 
councils. It ought not to require more than a hundred 
pages of this work to sicken any man of the Church of 
Rome who has the priesthood in view. The policy of 
the repression of the natural instincts of men, which the 
Roman Church early adopted, is abundantly shown by 
Mr. Lea to have wrought immense mischief in every 
generation, He is far from being a brilliant writer ; 
but in regard to his learning, his accuracy, his fair judg- 
ments, there can be but one opinion. He is an author 
who can be trusted. 





POETRY AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Poems, by Matthew Arnold: Early Poems, Narrative 
Poems, Sonnets, Lyric, Dramatic, and Elegiac Poems 
[2 vols. Macmillan & Co.].—Those who are to read 
Matthew Arnold's poems, and like them, must be a little 
scholarly and thoughtful, for a large part of these poems 
are learned, carefully wrought out, and mystical. 

The poet has certainly a strong imaginative power, 
and he has certainly a strong power of description, so as 
to be able to take his readers with him where he will 
into a realm as thoroughly withdrawn from our earth as 
is the vepeaoxoxxvyia—the Cloudcuckoo-Land—of Aris- 
tophanes, or Ossian’s World, or the Land of Faerie, and 
to keep them there as long as he will. Of this power 
the long poem, ‘ Balder Dead,” furnishes, among others, 
an example. Whether the scenery, and the life of the 
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gods of the old Scandinavian mythology, as given here, 
are altogether those of the Skalde or not, we need not 
now undertake to determine. Likenesses (with general 
unlikeness on the whole) to “ classic” description make 
one doubt, here and there, but we may take for granted 
that a student so thorough and sympathetic has made 
no great mistakes. At any rate, the poem is all of a 
piece with itself, and the characters are all consistent 
with themselves and one another, and with their sur- 
roundings. The scene is in the country of these Norse 
Gods; and as these are only Norse men, with a differ- 
ence—Norse men born and living ina state of immortal- 
ity, which does not secure them from death ; while the 
ordinary appetites of men, among which that for strife 
and blood is specially developed and aggravated, we 
find them occupying their several houses, in town and 
country, while their ships stand along the shore ; feast- 
ing together in a commons-hall, and filling up the best 
part of their spare time with hacking and hewing of one 
another. Limbs, in these frolic fights, are lopped off, 
and flesh is mangled, and blood plenteously drained, 
after a fashion that their lineal descendants, the Heidel- 
berg students, only very remotely and ridiculously mimic. 
After this comfortable and exhilarating exercise, having 
got themselves together again somehow, these divine 
beings guzzle and gormandize, until, as it were, the food 
and drink comes out of their nostrils. At night, to be 
sure, they stay quietly at home, and the pleasantest 
thing about them is that each shares what there is in 
him, of kindness and sympathy, and love of home and 
peace, with one faithful wife, who, if he be driven to 
. Hela’s realm of death, may go and be with him there. 
The cavalry of this superior race seems limited ; Sleip- 
nes, Odin’s horse (Odin is the father of the gods), being 
made to do duty, bearing single or double, on any great 
public occasion. 

The monotonous dreariness of the landscape in the 
heavenly country, the abject desolation of Niflheim, the 
abode of the dead; and the lumpishness and little reason- 
ing fleshliness of the gods, the better, gentler make of 
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Balder, Ww bw is killed, and whom they cannot recover to 
their life, are all made very real, even if they be painted 
in low or neutral colors, 

In 7yzstram and Yseult, we have as strong an effect 
produced with the elements of the ‘ romance” school. 
Here substance and form are admirably well matched, 
and though the subject is in a high degree painful, and 
the moral influence of the story is felt all along, as one 
reads, to be bad, yet it is very skilfully handled, and is 
equally interesting and picturesque. It is almost evenly 
strong throughout, and almost everywhere takes hold 
of the reader's fancy and grasps it nervously. 

Sohrab and Rusium, again, takes us into half barbar- 
sus Persia, and among the w andering and fighting Tar- 
tars; and here, too, character and scenery are strongly 
drawn; all is in harmony and is consistent with the first 
impression given: Servatur ad imum, qualis ab incepto 
processtt. The subject, however, is painful, and as in 
geography the story is laid outside of all scenery familiar to 
us, so, in feeling and in morals, it is outside of the region 
of gentle and generous emotion, and of all motives and 
checks which apply and control reasonable conscience. 

Another poem of strong character-drawing and repre- 
sentative scenery is ‘‘ Empedocles on Etna,” in which 
the last progress of the philosopher and rhapsodist (and 
charlatan) toward the pit of fire, into which he was to 
throw himself, is described, and in which is given a long 
utterance of verses to the sound of the lyre. These are 
supposed to be impromptu ; for, as will be remembered, 
Empedocles based his claims to divinity (du@porog gui 
and others) upon the divine character of his poems. 
From the specimens here given, it is possible that some 
readers may take leave to differ from Empedocles in his 
estimate of their value in establishing his claims; but 
the old mountain, with its woods and rills and winding 
roads, is very real as the touch of the artist leaves it. 
Empedocles, himself, too, is an impressive figure, and 
not unworthily represents the embodiment of that vener- 
able shade—the xominis umbra—which hangs over a 
little space of the canvas of classic mythology. 
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w e see Po imaginative anil picturesque faculty 
throughout the whole series of poems, beginning with 
the earliest, and, though there is oc casionally a little fail- 
ing, which surprises us, in accuracy of ear, as “are’ 
made to rhyme with “ dare,” “ despair,” and ‘ prepare,” 
and even “are” with ‘‘air;” “were” made to rhyme 
with “rare” and ‘“everywhere;” and “scorn” with 

aun,” and “dawning” with morning;” ‘“ calms ” with 
“arms” and “ full’ with “‘ spectacle;’’ and cases where 
like spelling is made to serve for the sound, as in ‘“‘rang- 
ing” and “hanging;” yet the melody of the verse is, in 
general, as marked as the descriptive power. 

What one misses, of all things, in Arnold’s poems, is 
the presence, everywhere, or at least somewhere, of a 
definite religious system, and of easily applied (because 
generally recognised) principles of morals. In all he 
either sunders, altogether, action and description from 
the control of conscience, or he substitutes for all other 
incentive the importance of working, and for the account- 
ing to a definite tribunal the listening to “nature,” or 
something perhaps more vague. He sometimes uses 
the terms of Christian Faith; but the use is rather in 
the interest of poetry than that of Religion. 


Studies in Wordsworth [By Rev. Henry N. Hupson, 
LL.D. : Little, Brown & Company].—This book, con- 
taining papers on Culture and . depnivemm, Ethics of 
Tragedy, and other papers, appropriately hails from 
Boston, and in its present shape is intended mainly for 
being read by and to intelligent and thoughtful pe ople. It 
is full of well-selected judgments by recent writers, com- 
petent to enter into the poet’s mind, such as shall 
prompt and further the study of Wordsworth—an Boo 
whose simplest poems are brimful of the deepest thought 
and metaphysical reasoning. His purpose in writing 
was one of the highest morality, sometimes obtrusively 
so. As he himself tells us, he wished to be received as 
a teacher or not at all. Hence, what some have looked 
on, perhaps not incorrectly, as a fault, a would-be 
schoolmasterish air about his poems, which not infre- 
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sienaty sonniten of the iectinien of necting down moral 
truths to the meanest capacities in a somewhat stilted, 
not to say Pecksniffian, simplicity of style. Take the 
Wishing-gate for instance, or Peter Bell, or the ode Zo 
a Sky Lark, and the force of the objection cannot but 
be allowed. Into all such criticism the work before us 
enters more or less fully and deeply, and none can rise 
from its persual without a higher appreciation of one 
of the best types of the “‘ Lake School of Poets” in 
England. 


Pindar: The Olympian and Pythian Odes. Wath 
an Introductory Essay, Notes, and Indices | By Basi 
L. GiLpERSLEEVE : Harpers].—This is one of Harpers’ 
‘Classical Series for Schools and Colleges,” issued 
under the editorial supervision of Dr. Henry Drisler, 
Jay Professor of Greek in Columbia College. It will 
prove a most valuable hand-book to students, and comes 
before the public enriched by the author’s own scholar- 
ship, added to by that of Dr. J. H. Heinrich Schmidt, 
who has supplied the Metrical Schemes—the rhythm 
being improved by the Editor’s indicating the stressed 
syllables by the occasional use of an inferior dot, the 
regular cesura or dizresis being shown by a comma, 
and the shifting casura by a dot. The various types of 
Greek coins which appear as illustrations are mostly re- 
productions from the admirable work of Percy Gardner 
on the subject. The Introductory Essay is full from a 
biographical, an historical, and a critical standpoint, and 
the notes are judiciously illustrative of the text and ex- 
planatory of the mind of the bard. Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers are rendering a great service to classical stu- 
dents by issuing this handy series. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


The Unity of Nature [Putnam’s Sons |.—The Duke 
of Argyll has all the requisities of a philosophical and 
theological writer—clearness of style, imaginative insight, 
grasp of mind, and spiritual intentions. This was rec- 
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ognised in Zhe Rezgn of Law, and gave that book, 
even in its imperfect character of a collection of oc- 
casional essays, its extraordinary success. The same 
qualities of thinking and of many-sided view are found 
in the present volume, which is much more elaborate in 
argument and extended in scope than anything the Duke 
has heretofore attempted. His aim in the new work is 
o “trace the connection between the Reign of Law and 
the ideas which are alike fundamental to all religions 
and inseparable from the facts of nature.”” Modern doubt 
has called in question the integrity of the whole order 
of faculties by which such an inquiry can be pursued, 
and until these have been tested and examined by some 
faculty that is generally acknowledged, the constructive 
theology of our own time can hardly be said to have been 
confidently begun. This reveals the importance of the 
Duke of Argyll’s argument. He believes that the idea 
of Gop coexists with the idea of the unity of nature, and 
that the correspondence between law and function in the 
lower organism of vegetable life is still more strongly to 
be traced in the relation of instinct to function in the 
animal world, and in the relation of instinct to reason 
and the faculties which go with reason in the highest 
life of which man is capable. This, being a wide range 
of thought, is so fully examined in the light of physical 
science, in the study of the original instincts, in the de- 
velopment of social life, in the growth of the moral sense, 
in the relation of reason to intuitions, that it is made plain 
to man ‘that by a careful and conscientious use of the 
appropriate means—by listening to the appropriate 
voices—he can, and he does attain, attain—in the spiritual 
regions of the invisible as well as in the material regions 
of the physica! world—to substantial knowledge of the 
truth.” There is not space here to unfold the Duke’s 
argument. It contains nothing new, but it is just to him 
to say that it is newly and freshly stated, and that it is 
so veined with the author's clear Scotch common-sense 
that in its cumulative character it is wonderfully strong 
and comprehensive. 

In the physical portion of the work previous studies 
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had made him most at home, but he is hardly less so in 
the discussion of the moral sense in which he antagonises 
the theories of the late Mr. Mill, or in his examination 
of the sociological theories of Mr. Spencer, or of the 
origin of species presented by the late Mr. Darwin. 
There is a wonderful correlation between the lower and 
higher part of his argument. This is seen ina paragraph 
on the authority of structural adjustment, in which he 
says of the harmony between the lower organs and their 
use: 

If adjustments so fine and so true as these have been elaborated 
out of the Unities of Nature, whether suddenly by what we imagine 
as Creation, or slowly by what we call Development, then may we 
have the firmest confidence that the same law of natural adjustment 
has prevailed in all the other faculties of the perceiving and conceiving 
mind. The whole structure of that mind is, as it were, revealed to be 
a structure which is in the nature of a growth—a structure whose very 
property and function it is to take in and assimilate the truths of nature, 
and that in an ascending order, according to the rank of those truths 
in the system and constitution of the universe. 


The idea and order of the work is thus manifest. It 
will be found that kind of preliminary treatise on natural 


theology which is based upon a thorough review of the 
claims of agnostic philosophers to put Gop out of His 
world, and is undoubtedly the best book in reply to their 
assumptions that has yet been written. Strong through- 
out, it is strongest in those parts where strength is most 
needed. 


The Words of Christ as Princtples of Personal and 
Social Growth [Putnam's Sons].—President Bascom is 
a much more profound writer than he seems to be, and 
this book is perhaps the wisest and most instructive 
that he has yet written. It is concerned with the re- 
demption of society, from Curist’s point of view, and 
turns attention directly to His words as holding the only 
sufficient theory of spiritual growth and the only forces 
sufficient to secure that growth. He thinks better than 
he writes, but, in the growing interest now taken in 
social questions, and in the application of Christian prin- 
ciples to social life, his book is the first to deal con- 
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structively with a great subject from the highest point 
of view. It is full of seed-germs, and contains vastly 
more than appears on the surface. It is closely related 
to the principal ideas in Ecce Homo on the side of in- 
dividual and social growths and the ethical construction 
of society. The author has drawn out the words of 
Curist into their larger applications to life, and has 
touched the secret springs of a larger sphere of thought 
and action than is usually associated with them. The 
book is absolutely unique of its kind, and presents almost 
a new social Gospel to mankind by writing Curist’s 
words large in the very centre of modern life. The 
chapters on ‘“ Individual Growth,” “ Social Growth,” 
and the ‘‘ Growth of Society Historically ” are instructive, 
and deal with the intricate questions of industry, society, 
and Religion that are now uppermost in a very satis- 
factory way. The whole book is worth careful study. 


Critical and Exegetical Hand-book to the Epistles to 
the Corinthians | Funk & Wagnalls |.—To keep abreast 
with the progress of modern scholarship, so as to avail 
oneself of any additional light which the ablest exegetes 
of modern times have been able to throw upon the inter- 
pretation of the Divine Word, and to be thus equipped 
to meet new difficulties brought forward by unsanctified 
scholarship, is greatly to be “desired by any clergyman. 
There is no scarcity in the supply of works by modern 
commentators. But to keep informed as to the results 
of their labors would seem to imply the purchase and 
possession of their works. This is a formidable, and in 
most cases an insuperable difficulty. The clergy will 
therefore be gratified to know that there is a commen- 
tary in which are stated, with fidelity and candor, the 
views not only of the early commentators, but of the 
leading authors of the day, Avo and cox, on the principal 
points of conflicting interpretation. This is an important 
feature of Meyer’s commentary on the New Testament. 
The author is regarded as standing at the head of 
modern exegetes. He is distinguished for the fidelity 
and accuracy as well as extent of his learning. He has 
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embodied the labors of his life in this work, presenting 
in outline the views entertained by standard authorities, 
and, where necessary, pointing out their strength or 
weakness. One has but to open this volume upon the 
Corinthians at any place, and read the exposition of any 
one chapter, to be satisfied that here is a work of no 
ordinary merit. 

This volume is a translation by the Rev. D. Douglas 
Bannerman, M.A., from the fifth edition of the German. 
The translation has been revised and edited by William 
P. Dickson, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Glasgow. The Rev. Talbot W. Chambers, D.D., the 
American editor, has written a preface, and supplied 
much additional matter in the way of enlarging and con- 
firming the author's statements, and in some particulars 
modifying his conclusions. A copious index has also 


been added. 


The Nicene Creed and the Filiogue |E. & J. B. 
Young & Co.|.—This work consists of two essays by 
Professor Richey, of the General Theological Seminary, 
reprinted with notes and an appendix from the Church 
Eclectic. ‘The author has, in a very compact and lucid 
manner, stated the facts with regard to the history of 
the Apostles’, the Nicene and the Constantinopolitan 
creeds; and in so doing has rendered the Church a 
valuable service. There has been in the popular mind 
much ignorance and consequent vagueness on this sub- 
ject, which called for light. 

The Nicene creed, in its original form, is not what we 
receive under that name. What we call the Nicene is 
in fact the Constantinopolitan; which, to meet cur- 
rent heresies, received additions, not as new articles of 
faith, but as explantions and expansions. The original 
did not contain the statements that Curist was ‘“ before 
all worlds,” was incarnate “ by the Hoty Guost of the 
Virgin Mary,” “ and was crucified for us under Pontius 
Pilate,”’ and ‘‘ was buried;” that He rose again, “ ac- 
cording to the Scriptures ;” that He ‘‘sitteth on the 
right hand of the Farner ;” that He shall ‘“ come again 
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with glory.” The creed ends with the words, ‘and in 
the Hoty Guost,”’ omitting all reference to His nature, 
etc.; omitting also, all reference to the Church, the 
baptism for the remission of sins, the resurrection of the 
dead, and the life of the world to come. This, it will 
be seen, is a very different document from what com- 
monly goes by the name of the Nicene creed. The 
portions omitted in the original document were added 
by the general Council, held in Constantinople, A.D. 381. 

But if to meet current heresies the Council of Con- 
stantinople, without adding a new article of faith, only 
expanded the existing creed, so as to make it express 
more fully what was the belief of the Church, why 
should not another council, on the same principle and 
with the same view, add to this revised creed the clause, 
‘‘and the Son,” in order to expand the article with re- 
gard to the procession of the Hoty Guost? This the 
Western Church did. But the Eastern Church, though 
accepting the doctrine of the /7/zogue, would not add it 
to the Creed, but preferred to enunciate it in decrees. 
There is no antagonism between the Eastern and 
Western Church on this subject, but there was with the 
former a hesitancy about making additions to the Creed 
which the latter did not share. But when and how the 
Filioque was added is not known. In the year 589, 
Recarred, king of the Visigoths, renounced Arianism. 
The creed which was used on that occasion was the 
Constantinopolitan, with the words, ex Patre et Filio 
procedentem. At the Council then assembled this creed 
was described as the confession of the Church through- 
out the whole world. No question as to the integrity or 
orthodoxy of the document seems to have been raised. 

As to the practical effects of this doctrine, Dr. Richey 
shows that the denial of the procession of the Hory 
Guost from the Son originated in a desire to favor a 
rational Christianity based upon pure naturalism, and 
to do away with the idea that the Hoty Guost in the 
new birth imparts the life of the Son. Further, to 
deny the procession from the Son is to imperil the 
distinction between nature and grace. The Hoty Spirit, 
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as the Spirit of the Father, eee: taught wisdom and 
piety to the heathen. But there is a distinction between 
such gifts and those which came in fulfilment of Curist’s 
promise of the HoLty Guost, and which was poured out 
on the day of Pentecost. 

The Anglican Church has never known any other 
doctrine of procession than that asserted in the Filioque. 
The English Reformation, instead of rejecting, empha- 
sised it by importing it into the Litany, and by giving it 
place i in the Elizabethan articles of 1563. 


The Prophecies of Isatah: A new Translation, 
weth Commentary and Appendices | Whittaker].—Mr. 
Chey ne is arepresentative of the ‘higher criticism” in 
the Church of England, which, of course, even causes this 
ponderous work of his to attract a considerable amount 
of attention from scholars. He contributed the article 
Tsatah to the Eucyclopedia Britannica, and in his 
preface states that he has been for nearly twenty-five 
years a diligent student of, and contributor to, the vari- 
ous critical discussions on the old Testament. Most es- 
pecially has he examined for himself the numerous in- 
vestigations entered into by recent Assyriologists, and 
the results arrived at by them. The pith of these he 
has incorporated in these volumes, and has besides fur- 
nished a translation of his own, which throws a wonder- 
ful light upon that in common use. To it, of course, 
Matthew Arnold objects, as he objects to everything 
that is not Arnoldism; but his criticism amounts only to 
this, that Mr. Cheyne’s translation had the same obje ct 
as that of his earlier r attempt. This he has not re called ; 
he looks on it in the light of a supplement, so to say, of 
his present work, especially in the introduction, which 
contains a moderate statement of the anti-traditional 
point of view scarcely as yet superseded. His exegesis 


of the prophecies is supplied with copious notes, many 


of them of superior excellence, more or less eclectic in 
their nature, and added, as he avers, without any bias 
to any particular school of theology or philosophy. He 
has tried throughout to suppress himself as a critic, 
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though he has striven, as far as in him lay, to acquaint 
the student with the present state of the critical contro- 
versy. As every one knows, this is the assumption that 
the book of the Prophet Isaiah originated from one mind 
only so far as the first 39 chapters, while the last 27 
were the composition of a “second Isaiah,” Ewald’s 
“Great Unnamed.” In his “ Book of Isaiah, Chrono- 
logically Arranged,” published 14 years ago, Mr. Cheyne 
adopted this view. Subsequent investigations, he claims, 
have confirmed it. Against him we have the constant 
tradition of the Jewish and the early Christian Church 
to the contrary. Mr. Cheyne, in following out the dic- 
tates of the higher criticism, does not go to the same 
lengths as the extremists of the German school, but he 
takes his stand midway between their rationalism, which 
denies inspiration and ignores every supernatural ele- 
ment in Christianity and Religion in general, and ortho- 
doxy, in so far as to admit, it seems to us somewhat 
grudgingly, with Dr. Franz Delitzsch, that “ if we only 
allow that the prophet really was a prophet, it is of no 
essential consequence to what age he belonged.” Mr. 
Cheyne pulls down; he builds nothing up. He leaves 
the subject in as much doubt as ever. The date and lit- 
erary origin of the last 27 chapters he leaves as un- 
settled as before. All he will admit—and he arrives at 
this admission by means neither clear nor well arranged 
~—-is, that whoever was the author, whether one or more, 
the contents are in the “fullest sense of the word pro- 
phetic,” and that “the significance of its presentiments 
is not bounded by the Exile, but extends to the advent 
of the historical Curist, and even beyond, however lim- 
ited the historical horizon of these chapters may be.” 
Hence he styles this portion of Isaiah ‘“ the Gospel be- 
fore the Gospel. Though written primarily for the ex- 
iles at Babylon, its scope is as wide as that of any part 
of the New Testament, and New Testament qualifica- 
tions are required alike in the interpreter and in his 
readers.” Mr. Cheyne illustrates his points by eleven 
“Essays, Illustrative of the Commentary on Isaiah.” 
Their headings are suggestive: ‘The Arrangement of 
19 
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the Prophecies,” ‘‘ The Christian Element in the Book 
of Isaiah,” ‘“‘ The Servant of JEHovan,” “ The Suffering 
MessiauH,” ‘‘ The Present State of the Critical Contro- 
versy,” ‘ The Critical Study of Parallel Passages,” 
‘Correction of the Hebrew Text,” etc. In his methods 
he rejects ‘‘a mechanical theory of Inspiration,” while he 
utters an earnest protest against being looked on as a 
partisan or an obstinate adherent to the new schools of 
criticism or philology. He is somewhat scandalised at 
the slow advance of the higher school of criticism, so 
far, at least, as it applies to history. ‘‘ The Historical 
School” (he laments) “is even yet painfully struggling 
for existence in England, where Church authorities 
barely tolerate, and do not encourage “ free and rever- 
ent investigation.” 

The horizon, however (he congratulates himself), is not without 
gleams of hope. Men of the younger generation, trained in a more 
historical school than their elders, are at least friendly to critical in- 
vestigations, and if the energies of most of them are absorbed by the 
questions of the hour, yet there are some left who can give more than 
a friendly regard, and to these I appeal, out of my unwilling seclusion, 
to take their part distinctly and ungrudgingly, in spite of all discour- 
agements, in a work which few can estimate the beneficial results, and 
for the want of which not only philology but theology and the Church 
in general suffer, the application of modern methods to the criticism 
and exegesis of the Old Testament. 

Mr. Cheyne’s deduction must be received at least with 
caution. The Bible has nothing to fear from legitimate 
criticism ; but that which pulls down not to build up is not 
legitimate. Of that kind is Mr. Cheyne’s. His research 
is wide and fearless; his historical imagination is vivid, 
but there is wanting throughout in his work that real 
spirit of reverence which alone beseems the true exegete 
of Holy Scripture. The prevailing spirit is that of Uzzah, 
which fancies that human hands must necessarily be 
stretched forward to prevent the Ark of Gop from falling 
down. Hence follow breaches in the Faith, and lament- 
able falls, on the part of those presumptuous would-be sus: 
tainers and improvers of the lively Faith in the Word. 


The Gospel According to S. Mark, with Notes Crit- 
tcal and Practical {James Pott & Co.].—Mr. Sadler 
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starts on the assumption that there is but the one S. 
Mark—John Mark, the nephew of S. Barnabas—and that 
he wrote his Gospel under the supervision of S. Peter ; 
wherefore, though in its incidents and their order these 
certainly follow the order of and are nearly identical 
with those in S. Matthew, it was no mere copy of the 
latter, was written independently of the other, and was 
rather a Gospel of incidents than ‘of parables or dis- 
courses. Indeed, so entirely free is it from didactic 
matter, that this must have been intentionally omitted. 
The reason for this was evidently because in the body 
of tradition which S. Peter preached, which is virtually 
the same as in S. Matthew's Gospel, there was suff- 
cient didactic instruction, and that given in a perfect 
form, whereas in S. Mark’s the contrary was the case. 
But in the latter many little realistic touches were added 
to the incidents and miracles of our Lorp, which add 
such lifelike charm to the narrative. Thus S. Mark’s 
Gospel, while not inferior to those according to SS. 
Matthew, Luke, and John, was their inseparable com- 
panion. To the Roman Christians S. Matthew's Gos- 
pel was most probably perfectly familiar. S. Peter had 
probably preached it, with additions of his own, so 
graphically and so strikingly as to prompt the request 
for a Gospel containing less dogma and more incident. 
This S. Mark accomplished. It will thus be seen that 
this Gospel was not written. to uphold any Petrine or 
Pauline views, but was only a reproduction, a certain 
phase of Apostolic delineation of miracles and incidents. 

Mr. Sadler in his commentary throws a light on the 
sacred page that clears up many disputed points, and 
keeps the reader on a level with the views of modern 
critics, some of which he endorses, while he summarily 
disposes of others. Thus, in a note on chapter xi. 23, 
on the subject of the removal of the mountain by faith 
and its being cast into the sea, he notices the words of 
a distinguished scientist to the effect that the bringing 
down from the clouds, or staying the falling of a single 
shower, would be as great a miracle as reversing the 
falls of Niagara or making its waters rise upward. 
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This Mr. Sadler admits, but adds: ‘Scientists are not 
the highest beings in the universe, as, by denying the 
supernatural, they profess to be.” There is an “ omnip- 
otent, omniscient, omnipresent Intelligence, to whom 
the highest Science of our scientists is a very clumsy, 
roundabout, imperfect way of expressing the relations 
to one another of the various things—atoms, molecules, 
energies, vital forces, etc.—to which He has given exist- 
ence, and of which He alone knows the real nature, and 
on which He has reserved to Himself the right and 
power of acting as He pleases.” 

Mr. Sadler has an “ Excursus” on the authorship of 
the last twelve verses of S. Mark xvi. He shows: (1) 
That there is a break in the traditional narrative common 
both to S. Matthew and S. Mark, and this not by any 
want of continuity in a short paragraph, but the “‘ snap- 
ping of a chain of traditionary matter from which S. 
Mark has scarcely ever departed. (2) This is the 
more extraordinary, because, as he mentioned Curist’s 
promise to meet the Apostles in Galilee, as well as the 
Angel’s reiteration of that promise, S. Mark seems al- 
most pledged to conclude his Gospel on the same lines 
as S. Matthew had done.” (3) His not having done so 
is decisive against the hypothesis that he left his Gospel 
unfinished either intentionally or unintentionally, that 
the leaf containing these last twelve verses was destroyed 
before it had been copied, and the like. (4) S. Mark 
wrote his Gospel from what he heard of S. Peter's 
preaching, and published it with his approval; there- 
fore, this break in the continuity of the traditional nar- 
rative must have been by the authority of the Apostle 
himself. (5) This is confirmed by the contents of the 
concluding part, which none but an Apostle could have 
written or dictated, inasmuch as they have this note of 
truth inseparable from all Apostolic writings, ‘‘ that they 
conceal or palliate nothing which is to their own dis- 
credit.” Wherefore, S. Mark himself, left to himself, 
could not have writtenthem. (6) ‘“ The authority, maj- 
esty, and simplicity of the Apostolic Commission, in xv. 
15, 16, seem to make it worthy to be accounted the 
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saying of the Lorp. The short, decisive juxtaposition 
of Faith in its saving and unbelief in its condemnatory 
effects is in exact accordance with many other words of 
the Lorp recorded in S. John,” especially in chapter iii. 
18, 36. It is also strictly in accordance with Curist’s 
‘‘manner of laying down very strongly some great prin- 
ciple, unreservedly, without any mention of the neces- 
sary reservations or limitations, but leaving them to be 
inferred.” Of this we have an instance in chapter xi. 
24, where Curist lays down implicitly that our frst 
duty is to have faith in Gop, Who always hears every 
prayer, Who always regards it with favor, if offered at 
all sincerely, Who always registers it in His memory, 
and Who will not allow one sincere prayer to be really 
lost, and to be as if it had not been offered to Him. 
Therefore, men must come with confidence—-delzeve that 
ye vecetve them—looking to the promises only, and not 
thinking of the necessary limitations or exceptions. If 
led by the Grace of Gop to pray earnestly, one is most 
likely fo pray for what Gop has it in His mind to grant 
to the petitioner. The reproduction of the Commission 
to the Apostles, Mr. Sadler thinks, ‘‘can only probably 
be accounted for by the presence of one who heard it, 
and on whose memory it was indelibly written, viz., S. 
Peter.” The foregoing idea is, at least, improbable, 
and is attended with overwhelming moral difficulties. 
(7) The style is exactly that of S. Mark, where he 
compresses the account of the transactions of many 
months, or even years, into a short space, as for in- 
stance, chapter i. 1-20. Competent critical scholars have 
shown the phraseology to be, at least, as agreeable to 
that of S. Mark “as the phraseology of any short extract 
from any other writer is agreeable to the usage of that 
writer.” In particular, the argument from the use of words 
not elsewhere used by the Evangelist, and the omis- 
sion of words frequently used by him, has been shown 
to be worthless. Wherefore, Mr. Sadler concludes 

that the chain of tradition ending in verse 8 was broken by the authority 


of S. Peter himself; that the words so derogatory to the character of 
the Apostles in the matter of their faith were written down at the com- 
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mand of Peter, for no one else would have ventured to do so, and that 
the Lorn’s Commission, as here stated, came out of the memory of 
the Apostle himself. 

Mr. Sadler does not believe that the omission in 

two manuscripts and one version, and the testimony of 
Eusebius that the reception of these verses was not 
general in his day, bear upon the authorship. The 
Church historian evidently “disliked the passage, per- 
haps, because he could not harmonise it with others ; 
and so, in speaking of the numbers of manuscripts which 
did contain it, he would unconsciously exaggerate, . 
- . . with no unbelieving prejudices, indeed, without 
any doctrinal bias of any sort; for the passage contains 
no appearance of the Risen Lorp which is not to be 
found elsewhere,” while the doctrine as to the salvation 
or damnation of the believing or the unbelieving was too 
firmly fixed in the mind of the Church to be affected by 
the loss or retention of one passage. 

Mr. Sadler’s Commentary on the Gospel according 
to S. Mark is equally valuable with that he has already 
written on the Gospel according to‘S. Matthew, and 
will add to his already high reputation as a ripe scholar, 
an elegant writer, and a deep and sound theologian. 


Reasonable Apprehensions and Reassuring Hints 
[Rev. Henry Foorman, M.A., Vicar of Nocton, Lincoln : 
James Pott & Co.]. —This is an American edition of a 
book that has had a very large circulation in England, 
and is a series of “papers designed to attract attention 
to the nature of modern unbelief, and to meet some of 
its fundamental assumptions.” Its necessity is as abso- 
lute in this country as in the author's, perhaps even 
more so, as the conditions of unbelief in America exhibit 
more of an anti-theological and anti-Christian spirit than 
in England. But in each country the question to be 
answered is the same: 

Gop or no Gop? Curist or no Curist? An ETERNAL Worp of 
Gop, the Light of every Man everywhere, or the Hero of a Galilean 
Idyl, an amiable, tender teacher, sinking down into an illusioned fa- 
natic? Manor no Man? A living, personal, responsible, immortal 
being, or a bundle of sensations, actual or possible, to be destroyed 


sooner or later, and of which, whatever “labels” we may put upon it, 
no eternal future and no moral responsibility can be predicated ? 
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In order to answer these tremendous questions satis- 
factorily, the author has made out the strongest possi- 
ble case against Theism and Christianity, sometimes by 
using the very words of the infidel writers or lecturers, 
or else by stating their side of the case from their point 
of view as forcibly as if they were stating it themselves. 
This he has succeeded in doing, as Mr. Besant and 
Mr. Bradlaugh, in the publication which they edit, state 
very frankly that he does not “abuse or intentionally 
misrepresent them.” Thus the perusal of this book not 
only shows the very worst side of the opponents’ case, 
but also that there is a real answer to it—an answer 
gotten at neither by shirking the issue at stake nor by 
abusing the plaintiff's attorney. The writer’s strong 
point is, that he does not first set up a man of straw of 
his own creation and then knock it down and tripudiate 
upon the ruins. He looks modern unbelief fair and 
square in the face, and attacks it with pluck, not honing 
and moaning over its worst phases, but girding himself 
for the conflict and playing the man throughout. His 
language all the way through is clear, his style incisive, 
and his logic trenchant. 

In the course of his lectures, Mr. Footman deals with 
John Stuart Mill’s theories as to physical Science and 
the Science of human nature, gibbeting by the way the 
empiricism, the philosophical skepticism of Hume, the 
French sensationalists, and the teaching of Comte, Biich- 
ner, and Vogt; the nominalism of Hobbes, and the “ tang 
of Locke’s cask,” so discoverable in the language of 
many modern Materialists and Agnostics, such as the 
more polished Professors Tyndall and Clifford, or the 
more blatant Bradlaugh or Ingersoll. As to the Science 
of human nature, the author reminds the reader that with 
the modern scientists times have changed since Paley 
published his celebrated “ dilemma ”—a dilemma which, 
by. the way, is a dilemma still. Christianity is now cata- 
logued as one of many natural products, a thing to be 
hung up and looked at, as if in a museum or a picture- 
gallery. If we assert that ours is an historical religion, 
we are confronted by the “higher criticism” of Bauer, 
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Strauss, Renan, and the like, who have woven a net 
with meshes so wide as to include the educated infidel 
of the upper classes, and the foul-mouthed, foul-living 
atheist of the Bradlaugh-Besant type. To meet the 
Atheistic argument, Mr. Footman starts in opposition 
the Theistic argument from one’s own intelligent exist- 
ence—What is the Cause of my own existence? The 
result is that in the end a Supreme, Infinite, Intelligent 
Cause is wanted, even for the manufacture of the tiniest 
of the atoms out of which (say the Evolutionists) this 
world was evolved. This argues the prior presence and 
the “result of a fersestent purpose, and of vast foresight 
as well as of creative power.” He would meet difficul- 
ties from the Science of Human Nature by bringing out 
the more Scriptural, the more Catholic view of the Person 
of Curist and His work in the universe, and by trans- 
lating a half truth into a whole truth, by showing its 
application to the unconscious yearnings and real dis- 
tresses of human nature as it stretches out after what 
it looks on as the unknowable—in reality the knowable, 
if men would but believe. 

It is on the moral ground, on which there lies the 
darkest shadow of apprehension, that Mr. Footman 
finds the materials of hope: 

Here, in the inner man ; here, in each man’s conscience, we may be 
sure, if our creed be true, there are sparks of celestial light, which may 
be fanned into a flame, if we are wise. Let us always deal with men 
upon the supposition that our creed 7s true ; let us always appeal to 
them as to those in whom the Spirit of Gop is bearing witness and 
seeking to convict and to convince them of sin, and righteousness, and 
judgment. Let us always assume that we have a Divine Ally in every 
human heart. He is not far from any of us, philosopher or critic, secu- 
larist or atheist, priest or prophet, even although we may refuse to 
recognise His Presence or to listen to His voice within. . . . Gop 
help us to treat men, to speak to men, to live, nay, if He sees fit, to die, 
so that we may co-operate in living and in dying with this inward 
MONITOR, this silent REPROVER, this Lorp of the conscience of each 
man—with this Eternal Lover, Who loves too dearly to let men alone. 
Gop help us! For what we want is to strike the conscience, and yet 
revive the spirits of men ; so to preach Curist, that all may see and 
make their children see that He, Who to all sin must ever be a con- 
suming fire, is yet to all sinners the Gop of Hope. 


Most earnestly do we trust that at least every clergy- 
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man and every student of theology will buy this book 
and make its contents his own. With its matter well 
digested, he has at hand a complete armory of weapons 
with which to worst the most powerful infidel. It should 
have a place in every Sunday-school and parish library, 
and might well form a useful book to read publicly in 
the pulpit or the lecture-hall. It is especially adapted 
for the use of the young, whose faith is exposed to so 
many attacks and needs every aid to strengthen its 
natural weakness. 


Revelation Universal and Special [Whittaker ].—Dr. 
W. W. Olssen, in his work on Personality : Human and 
Divine, has already shown his ability to handle things 
metaphysical clearly, concisely, and convincingly. In 
the present volume he enhances his reputation for the 
same excellent qualities of thought and thoroughness. 
He treats the subject of Revelation lucidly, and at the 
same time profoundly. Unlike so many of the writers 
of the’day, who affect to despise the old paths, Dr. 
Olssen by no means pooh-poohs former arguments from 
internal and external evidences; he contends that they 
only stand in need of being revised. As to the first, he 
asks if it is quite fair to collect all that is grand and 
noble in the Scriptures, and then, after ignoring the 
magnificent morality, to call it by no higher name, that 
is to be found in the writings of the heathen philoso- 
phers, to argue from the former code that only that 
Bible which contains it is inspired in the Christian sense. 
‘Does it necessarily show a superiority arising from 
other than human causes? Does it prove that there 
may not hereafter arise a philosopher and teacher still 
greater than Curist?” Again, as to the argument from 
the statement that only Christianity has produced such 
fruits of holiness, Dr. Olssen pointedly puts the difficulty, 
that it is quite possible ‘by careful selection to bring 
together a mass of testimony which can be plausibly 
arranged so as to give a very different aspect to those 
same writings,” &.G.: Many fearful crimes are related 
in the Bible, some of which are not even reprobated in its 
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pages; we read of the wholesale slaughter of women 
and children; of polygamy not condemned, and the like. 
In Christian lands also similar crimes are not unheard of: 
whence arises the question, Wherein does the Gospel 
approve itself as being inspired of Gop rather than the 
‘principles of Socrates, or the precepts of Zoroaster, 
Buddha, or Confucius, seeing that all the really valuable 
instruction in the Gospels can be paralleled in the writ- 
ings of the great Eastern sages, and in the works of 
Plato and the other pupils of Socrates?” 

As to the external evidence, there are even more 
formidable difficulties. ‘‘ Modern research and criticism 
are continually throwing doubts on all ancient historical 
testimony,” Jewish and Christian. There are doubts as 
to the MSS., doubts as to the exact amount of reliance 
to be placed on the Christian traditions current as Gospel 
narratives before these MSS. existed at all. There are 
discrepancies in these very MSS., as well as difficulties 
in the way of the correct rendering of disputed passages, 
and disputes, not only as to the Canon of Scripture, but 
also as to the authority and the date by and at which 
that Canon was fixed. As the Bible is in dispute—at 
the bar of public opinion, in fact—we cannot take it as 
evidence on its own behalf, nor, ‘‘so long as we make 
the human intellect the judge of what is in accordance 
with the will of Gop (can) the Bible exert (any) per- 
manent influence over guilty men.” Yet, as “the Bible 
must be received as an authoritative guide and law, in 
order to be effective in overcoming the evil that is in the 
world (so), we must go behind the Bible itself to ascer- 
tain the grounds of that authority.” 

Hence arise the questions, Is there a direct revelation 
from Gop? If so, how can it be authenticated? 2.2: 
Did Gop ever so directly disclose moral and religious 
truths, which otherwise men would never have known, 
whether impressed upon the spirit within, or declared by 
some human agent who has received such impression, or 
written it down for the permanent instruction and guid- 
ance of man? We hold that He did, and that this 
revelation necessarily flows—not always in an equal 
stream—from the knowledge of Gon’s existence. How 
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or why we heow it we cannot say, but we know the 
knowledge is there, and that the knowledge cannot be 
rooted out. It is an intuitive conviction, which is the 
foundation of all revelation, the basis of obligation in 
the active, the social, and the moral duties of life. It is 
our religious belief which leads us on to a craving after 
a something not of the earth, earthy, but higher and 
spiritual. Hence men crave after spiritual sympathy, 
and are thereby drawn on to prayer to that Highest 
Spirit, which is able to thwart the endeavorings of some 
other hostile power of evil that comes between man and 
his obtaining all that this Highest Spirit can afford him. 
In a word, there is and has ever been a “ general belief 
among all heathen nations and tribes in a state of hos- 
tility on the part of at least some of them—the gods— 
toward men—a corruption of the revelation (1) that 
there is a Gop; and (2) that He is of purer eyes than 
to behold iniquity in His creatures.” From this belief 
in an immortal Highest Spirit, who can be appeased by 
supplication and sacrifice, naturally arose a belief in the 
immortality (1) of spirits, and (2) of the spirits of men 
after leaving this world—all of which springs from in- 
tuition. 

This faculty, however, does not constitute the sole 
foundation of religious belief, much of which—all of which 
in the beginning—is inherited, and as such is the parent 
of inherited dogma, social, intellectual, and religious. 
This in time, by proper training and the duly ordered 
exercise of the mental faculties, develops into a religious 
belief founded on revelation, which in its turn is objec- 
tively or subjectively special, unwritten or written. To 
this portion of his subject Dr. Olssen devotes nearly 
two-thirds of his book, giving most careful definitions, 
and illustrating his theses by references to the history of 
heathen nations, ancient and modern, laying down canons 
as to the attestation of the unwritten and the written 
revelation, including that on the rocks—the pre-Mosaic, 
and tracing its growth through its various stages, till it 
inspires men with the “ full assurance that it is indeed 
the voice of Gop.” 

The Church is to be congratulated on such theolo- 
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gians as Dr. Olssen, whose book will deservedly rank as 
one of the standard and most orthodox works on a sub- 
ject whose importance cannot be too highly estimated in 
these days of free thought and “ science falsely so-called.” 


The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture [By Grorce T. 
Lapp, D.D.: Scribners].—We venture to say this work 
would never have been written if the author had read 
and carefully digested Dr. Innis’ book on the inter- 
pretation of Scripture. We deny zx éo¢o the assumption 
on which the whole argument is based. It is taken for 
granted that ‘‘criticism,” as it is called, is capable by 
itself of finding out, not only the canon of Scripture, but 
the precise amount of Divine revelation contained in the 
canon. Now this, as Dr. Innis has conclusively shown, 
is pure assumption. The character in which the books 
of the Old Testament are now read and written is, with 
some very slight exceptions, not the same as that in 
which they were originally given to the world. What 
is now accepted as the text has been subject to several 
renditions. We have lost the original manuscripts. 
What we possess we know only at second-hand, in a 
different text, after many revisions, upon the testimony 
of others; how then can ‘‘criticism” affirm, as it pre- 
sumes to do, with absolute certainty, about what it has 
never seen, knows only through another text, has un- 
dergone changes in revision, and has to be received 
upon the testimony of others? No man can receive 
the Bible upon the ground of literary criticism. If he 
will not receive it upon the authority of the Church, as 
the credible witness to the truth, he never can receive 
it at all. The second assumption of Dr. Ladd is 
equally groundless. There is no such thing in the 
world as a “biblical religion.” His very first sen- 
tence contains a statement which is not founded upon 
fact. ‘ The fact and doctrines of Biblical religion,” he 
says, ‘ perpetually offer themselves for re-examination 
by the human mind.” Now, if the Bible were blotted 
out of existence to-morrow, the fundamental truths of 
Divine Revelation would survive. The institutions of 
religion, and with them the Jewish and the Christian 
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Churches, were called into existence before any of the 
records which are contained in the Bible were written. 
No religion was ever created by a book. The book 
follows the belief, it does not give it birth. It will be 
understood, moreover, that ‘‘a doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture,” like that of Dr. Ladd, can have very little 
value for a Churchman. Dr. Ladd tells us that the 
“ post-Reformation dogma of Inspiration” will no longer 
hold water, and must be given up. But what does he 
give us in its place? The newer criticism and German 
neology. Of the two we prefer the former, but have 
reason to be thankful that as a Churchman we are not 
bound to accept either. The post-Reformation dogma 
of inspiration, like many other post-Reformation theo- 
ries, is now on trial, and men everywhere are crying out 
for readjustment. The only readjustment that can be 
made is in the direction of Church authority and 
Catholic tradition. The ‘newer criticism” is only a 
deeper depth, and a slough of despond. Let the reader 
judge. Dr. Ladd professes to regard Our Lorp him- 
self as the absolute revelation of Gop to man. He ad- 
mits that He appealed to Jonah as a prophet, and cited 
his three days and three nights in the whale’s belly as 
a proof of His resurrection from the dead. Then he 
tells us that the part of the book to which Jesus re- 
fers bears the marks (szc) of designed allegorical and 
poetical invention. The hymn of the prophet, éy rq xoiAia 
rov x7~tovc—where, however, he conceives of himself as 
surrounded with water, his head bound with sea-weed, 
and himself dripping with marine currents or sinking 
into marine caverns—is surely a peculiar style of his- 
torical composition.” Strauss says that the Evangelist’s 
account of the Resurrection is also a “ peculiar style of 
historical composition.” We had hoped to give an ex- 
tended notice of Dr. Ladd’s book in the pages of the 
Review, but found ourselves constrained to abandon the 
attempt in absolute despair. The style of the book is 
something beyond description. You read page after 
page, and find yourself unable to arrive at any definite 
conception of the author’s meaning. The reason of this 
is that the material of the book is not well digested. 
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There is evidence of much painstaking and abundant 
reading, but the attempt to combine a number of differ- 
ent opinions together gives to the composition the effect 
of patchwork. There is an effort made to set forth the 
views of the most advanced school of German rational- 
ists as entitled to acceptance on the whole; at the same 
time there is a disposition to draw back from the whole- 
sale destructiveness of their system in favor of a more 
conservative view. There is nothing in the way of 
argument more deceptive than an array of names. 
Men quote Kuener, and Ewald, and Lenormant, and 
Hitzig, and Hulsfield, as if their zAse dzxzt were suff- 
cient, when the truth is that there is not one of them 
whose judgment can be implicitly trusted. These are 
undoubtedly men of erudition and of extensive learning, 
but the greatest of them, Ewald, was notoriously a 
man lacking in soundness of mind and common-sense. 
A man may be a very learned man, and his opinion not 
worth the paper it is written on when it comes to weigh- 
ing evidence, the balancing of one thing against an- 
other. The two most extensively read men we have 
ever known were mere children, whose wives had no 
respect for their opinion in matters of ordinary house- 
hold economy. Dr. Ladd gives deference to the ab- 
surd hypothesis of a double set of documents, giving 
over the whole of the early part of the book of Genesis 
to the rationalistic school. Now, we venture to affirm 
that there never was a more absurd invention than the 
document hypothesis. The comparison which Lenor- 
mant tries to work out between the biblical use of 
numbers and the traditions of other Oriental peoples 
is equally visionary and absurd. We do not mean in 
what we have said to disparage Dr. Ladd’s work. It 
is highly meritorious, and gives evidence of extensive 
reading. Our object is to put the reader on his guard, 
so that he may not confound extensive erudition with 
true critical discernment or philosophical analysis. The 
chief value of the book to the educated Churchman is 
the evidence it furnishes to the breaking down on every 
side of the temporary bulwarks of Protestant sectari- 
anism. 





CONTEMPORARY CHURCH HISTORY. 


NDER this title we propose to record such impor- 
tant events in the current history of the Church, in 
this country, as may not be noticed elsewhere in the RE- 
view. The Review will thus become a complete history 
of the Church in her Thought, Literature, and Work, 
and will be of great value to not only the present, but 
future generations. The Record will be begun in the 
October number, covering the time from January 1, to 
September 1 of the present year, and will be continued 
thereafter in each quarterly issue of the Review. It will 
embrace: (1.) Notes on current ecclesiastica! events. 
(2.) The printing of such documents as may be of pub- 
lic value to the Church. (3.) Ordinations to the Di- 
aconate and Priesthood and Episcopal Consecrations. 
(4.) Deaths among the Clergy. Weask for, and hope we 
shall receive the co-operation of the Bishops and Clergy, 
for such a record—if complete, and we intend it shall 
be—will be of great value for present and future refer- 
ence. The record will close on the 1st of the month 
preceding that of publication. 

THe Cuurcn Revirew.—Since the REviEW was 
founded in April, 1848, its title has undergone several 
changes, viz.: From April, 1848, to April, 1858, it was 
published under the title—Tuzt CHURCH REVIEW 
AND Ecc esiastTicAL Recister: from April, 1858, to 
July, 1869,—TuHe American QuarTerLy CHURCH 





REVIEW and EcctesiasticaL RecistFr: from July, 
1869, to January, 1872— THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY 
CHURCH REVIEW: from January, 1872, to July, 
1885—Tne Amertcan CHURCH REVIEW. 

We return, with this issue, to the simple titlh—THE 
CHURCH REVIEW —believing it to be more expres- 
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sive and much more acceptable to Churchmen in this 
country than any of the above titles. The department 
designated under the title of EcciesiasticaL REcIs- 
TER will be resumed and continued in an article under 
the title of Contemporary Church History with the addi- 
tions indicated above. Thus the original plan of the 
founder—the Rev. Nathaniel S. Richardson, D.D., and 
for twenty years the Editor and Proprietor of the RE- 
view, will be carried out. For the wisdom he displayed 
in its management we cherish a great respect. 

Three of the Articles in this number were prepared 
for Bishop Perry’s History of the American Episcopal 
Church, viz.: The Church in Georgia Before the Revo- 
lution. The Wesleys and Whitfield in Georgta.—Lb1b- 
liographical sketch of Clerical Members of the Seabury 
Family, and New York Indian Missions. In sending 
them to us for the Review, Bishop Perry enclosed the 
following note for publication : 


In the preparation of Zhe History of the American Episcopal Church 
several articles were kindly contributed by distinguished specialists at 
the writer’s request, which at the last moment the Publishers were 
obliged to exclude. These papers are too important and interesting 
not to appear, and I have placed several of them in the hands of the 
Editor of the CuuRcH Review, that they may appear in the numbers 
of this most valued Quarterly. It is a great disappointment to me, 
personally, that circumstances over which I had no control prevented 


their appearance as originally designed. 
WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY. 


The article on- Current Literature has been com- 
piled from the same department in Zhe Church Press 
while it was under the editorial management of the 
Cuurcu Review, and issued as its weekly supplement. 
It was necessary to do this in order to complete the 
record of Current Literature in the Review, and because 
some of the notices were specially prepared for the RE- 
view. Zhe Church Press is now under independent 
editorial management, and hereafter the article on Cur- 


vent Literature in the Review will be specially prepared 
for it. Epiror. 
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Affords the easiest, most rapid, and most 
economical means of writing that has ever been 
invented. 


Tue ToLtepo Btapsg, 
Toledo, Ohio, May 20, 1885. 
Gentlemen : 

For the past nine years | have used, or tried to use, every 
type-writer that has been made. J have finally settled down to the 
Remington No. 2, and I am entirely satisfied that for an office machine 
Sor all purposes, it ts, in principle and construction, the best on 
the market, Inasmuch as a writing machine of some kind 
has become a necessity to me, I shall try all that may come to my 
notice, but so far, I have found nothing that for certainty, rapidity 
and durability is equal to yours. I do all my work upon it, both 
business and personal. 

Very respectfully, 
D. R. Locke (Petroleum V. Nasby), 


EpITOR BLADE, 


For full information address, 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


339 Broadway, New York. 
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other countries. INVALIDS, nursing mothers. 
and those suffering from INDIGESTION will find 
on trial that R1pGE’s Foop is al! they can desire. 
Sold by druggists. Woolrich & Co. on label. 
A valuable pamphiet of “Healthful Hints,” free 
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PARK INSTITUTE, 


Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 








THE HOME, 
A SELECT FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 15 BOYS. 
24 Miles from New York on Long Island Sound. 
EXPERIENCED INSTRUCTORS—THOROUGH EQUIPMENT. 
To those who appreciate the advantages of having their boys under the in- 
fluence of a strictly family life, this school offers unusual inducements. 

The home is in the country, entirely removed from all village influences. 
A serious case of illness has never occured in the history of the school. 
Seventeenth year opens on Wednesday, September 16, 1885. 
Refers to the Editor of this Review. For other references and catalogue 


address the Principal, 
Rev. SCOTT B. RATHBUN, M.A., S.T.B. 





It gives me pleasure to state that the Park Institute has one of the very best locations in the 
country. The Home is a grand old mansion surrounded by ample grounds and the residents of 
the neighborhood comprise many of the best families of New York City. The school building is 
large and thoroughly adapted for the purposes for which it was intended. A personal acquain- 
tance of many years with Mr. Rathbun enables me to assure parents who may be led to entrust 
their sons to his care that they will not be disappointed either in the mental training they will 
receive or the influence of a charming home life with which they will be surrounded. 

Respectfully, HENRY MASON BAUM. 

New York, July sth, 2885 
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‘T. STEPHEN'S COLLEGE, ANNANDALE-ON-THE-HUDSON, is a Training School for 
A the Ministry. The Course of Study for the Degree of B.A. is the same as in Colleges 
nerally. ‘Che charges for Board, Washing, Fuel, ~~ and partly furnished Rooms, are 


perannum. The next academic year will begin September 14th. 
R. B. FATRBAIRN, Warden, dc. 





HE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The next year will begin on Wednesday, 
September 16th, 1885. The requirements for admission, which have been materially 
changed by the Revised Statutes, and other particulars, can be obtained by applying to the 
Dean. SPECIAL STUDENTS who desire to pursue special studies will be admitted. here is 
also a Post GRADUATE CoURSE for Graduates of Theological Seminari s. Clergymen will be 


received as Special Students or as Post Graduates. 9} HOFFMAN, Dean, 
426 Wi est 23d Street, New York. 





LIFTON SPRING FEMALE SEMINARY.—18th year begins September 9. Home Schooi 

a Jor Girls, Classical and English courses. Superior advantages in Music, German, and 

rench. For catalogue, address MISS C. E. HAHN, a or the REV. GEO. T. 
LEBOUTIELI ER, Rector, C lifton Springs, Ontario Co., New York 





ASSAR = POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—FOR WOMEN, with a complete College 
Course. Schools of Painting and Music, Astronomical Observatory, Laboratory of 
Chemistry and Physics, Cabinets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a “Library of 15,000 
Volumes, ten Professors, twenty-three Teachers, and thoroughly equipped for its work. 
8. L. CALDWELL, D.D., LL.D., President. 





{\ PISCOPAL HIGH SCHOOL OF VIRGINIA.—A Classical School for Boys, three miles 
4 fromtown. Elevated and beautiful location. Exceptionally healthy. The 47th year 


opens September 22, 1885. Catalogues sent. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Alexandria, Va. 





Ts SUMMER SESSION IN ST. MARK’S SCHOOL begins July 6th. The 9th year and 


Fall term opens October Ist 


eight. Terms from October to July, $300. 


the Principal, Miss WITTINGHAM, Pikesville P. O., 





Boarding depa: tment (for boys under 14 years) limited to 
The entire year, $400. For references, etc., address 


Baltimore Co., Maryland. 





RE W., A R D! ! Of $10—$50 to every person sending us valuable information of 
‘and needs. No trouble or expense. Send 


school vacancies 
stamp for circulars to CHICAGO SCHOOL AGENCY, 185 Sours CLARK STREET, 


‘HICAGO, ILL. 


\.B.—We want all kinds of Teachers for Schools and Families. 
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Published quarterly,in the months January, 
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tains 504 pages. Rev. Henry Mason Baum, 
Editor. 

Tae CavurcH REVIEW discusses questions 
falling within the province of religion. «thics, 
art and literature. All articies are signed by 
their authors. 
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When paid in advance, The Church Press will 
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Press will be sent free with the REVIEW, on 
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party ordering the REVIEW :— 
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year, beginning with the issue Jor. 
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THE CavuRCH Press Co., 
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PER REAM 
Sermon Note. Size, 54x9.. A Sermon Letter, Size, Sx10.. 
4 Bae “* 7x84 ~ 2.00 “  Octayo. ‘ 


SAMPLES SENT BY MAIL. 





FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN FINE STATIONERY. 





Manufactured by Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Incorporated 1794. Charter Perpetual. 


INSURANCE Co. OF NORTH AMERICA, 


Company’s Building, 2832 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 


One Hundred and nee. Semi-Annual Statement of the 
ssets of the Com 





First Mortgages on City Property. $1, 925,976.67 
Real Estate, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Tndianapoli vw 312,861.55 
United States Loans and Loans of the States of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey..... 666, 200.00 
Boston, Hartford, Baltimore, and other City Loans, 824, 060.00 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia and Erie, Lehigh Valley, and other 
Companies’ Bonds and Stocks, 3, 686, 390.00 
Cash in Bank and Bankers’ hands... .. phd tie ane vihinae > ms ope 
Loamprwith Collaterals yi) ase. 65 ink agtge Who sss tate isRE 
Notes Receivable and unsettled Marine Premiums. oe Fe 323, i. 
Net Cash Fire Premiums in course of transmission, 244, 357-06 
Accrued Interest and all other Property.....0......00 -+++085 112,724.59 
Titel QA icc insdccnsseheepsals Bo si évtity $9,087,235.40 
LIABILITIES. 
tal Stock,...... .. asthe s die (ret riés Cnsbeeedeks Ghcgr>, S_coggones 
2, 516, 208. 84 
Losses and other Liabilities. whee reese 442 146 38 


CHAS. PLATT, Pres. T. CHARLTON HENRY, V. Pres. WILLIAMA, PLATT, 24 ¥. Pres, 
GREVILLE E. FRYER, Sec. BUGENE L. ELLISON, Assist. Sec, 











STANDARD THEOLOGICAL Wouxs. 


GEIKIE’S HOURS WITH T THE BIBLE. Completion of the Old Testa- 
ment. Six volumes, iliustrated. Price, $1.50 each. 
“No such work as this, it may be said, could possibly have been written before the 


present century.” 
beok will <b found of value to ministers, as well as to all classes of thoughtful 
readers,” —. Presbyterian. 
GEIKIE’S Fy TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. One volume, illus- 
trated. Price, $1.50. 

“The author here gives us sketches of not less than 54 Old Testament Characters, from 
Noah to Nehemiah. ese sketches show the master hand of the author, not only in the 
vivid portraiture, but in the rich ‘setting’ of the pictures. Each and every character 
stands amid the appr ate surroundings and circumstances of time and ; and often 
the best light falls upon the picture from these historical surroundings. Whoever buys and 
reads this book will enrich himself thereby.”—Evangelical Messenger, 


PRECIOUS PROMISES, or LIGHT FROM BEYOND. By Cunnine- 
HAM GEIKIE, D.D. 16mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 75 cents, 








‘It is a plain, touching and forcible presentation of some thirty of the Scriptures. 
Tt is not a critical discussion ; hut rather a clear Sey of eac! palate byt to the heart of 
the reader. Each brief f study of a promise is preced an appropriate and followed 
by a suitable prayer. The promises mead gee sect a 7 de range of bies The author 


first gives a brief view of an important function of divine promises as light-bringers Light 
from Beyond, Kindred is the discussion of ‘The Design of the Promises,’ in which it is 
held that the great end of all good > is, ‘ that, for the joy that is set before us, we may 
live in this world as not of it, and that we are pilgrims and strangers that seek a 
city.’ They unfold also God's gracious purposes towards us. Then follow some thirty short 

ore presenting in tender, touching words some of the sweetest promises of God’s blessed 
*ook, The book is most excellent, and will bless every heart that reads it.”-Chureh Advocate. 


NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. By HEnNry 
DRUMMOND. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
“Too much cannot be said in praise of it, and those who fail to read it will suffer a serious 
k Possesses a deep interest on every page.”—The Churchman, 
The author reveals a eo mene acquaintance with ali departments of modern investiga- 
ih ind communicates his thoughts “y us in a style which is remarkable alike for its wealth 
abc : 08 simplicity.” — The Scotsman, 


JEsuS OF THE EVANGELISTS. HIS HISTORICAL CH ARACTE R 
VINDICATED. By Canon Row. Third Edition. Price, $1.75. 

“he flercest of the contest between modern controversialists gathers around the person 
oi ‘ce «Christ, To extinguish or discredit Him as He is presented in the four Gospels is the 
object »? the unbelieving disputants. But our author has conclusively shown that the perfect 
characte of Jesus Christ as portrayed by the ey was infinitely beyond the powers 

4 of un#i.icd created intellect ; and that therefore the theories of unbelieving critics fall to the 
ground. The book is an invinefble theological] redoubt.”—Pulpit Treasury. 


A ST.OY OF ORIGINS; or, THE PROBLEMS OF BEING, OF 
KNOWLEDGE AND DUTY. By E. Pressensé, D.D, Fourth 


sg teense 513 pages. Price, $1.50. 

«Dr. Pressensé has proved himself, in this great work, a veritable champion Of the faith ; 
and his he will be pe mee as a treasure by all who are seeking for such assistance as tt is 
80 well cal-v' sted toafford. His power of argument, his keen penetration, his logical! acumen 
—all have ue: : combined to bed the positive and self-confident theories and assamptions of 
me! ead their confr 1a a position of collapse.”—Heclesiastical Gazette. 


RE-AS3.'' ING HINTS, Designed to attract attention to the nature of 
mode’: unbelief, and to meet some of its fundamental a By 
Rey. i BNRY Foorman, M.A. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00 
“We cannot magine a more timely publication.”—The Church Standard. 
whe! M- st earnestly do we trust that at least every clergyman and every ssudent « 
fheology will buy his book and make its contents his own. With its matter well-digested, be 
id a « \ete armory of weapons with which to worst the most powerful infidel.’ 
Church Press. 


SCENES AF CHARACTERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By the 
Rev. Epw xp L. Currs, B. A., author of “ Turning Points,” ete. 8vo, 
eloth. 182 llustrations and Copious Index. 552 papes. Price, 50. 
**How little is ki wn as to the details of the lives of those who lived and ee in 
medimval times is sho wu by the gross, often the ludicrous blunders, made by writers, artist» 
play-wrights, and play ounters of the day, when endeavoring to instruct the public ast 
fee yee and customs «! past ages. x This has been due to the want of a trustworthy 
ork of reference on th- subject. This gu aide they will have for the fature in Mr. Cutts. 
It enters fully inte “weir familiar daily life whether religious or military, social or com- 
, etc., etc. With *s well-drawn wood cuts, all reproductions from ancient Dluminated 
manuscripts or mr pletures o¥ the period, leaves the reader little to desire in addition to what he 
finds in these pages.” —St. ard. 


Sup, ‘ied ‘by Principal Booksellers. 
JAMES POTT & ‘ OMPANY, 14 and 16 Astor Place, New York. 


ie. . TROw's PRINTING Ani SOOKBINDING Company, 201-213 East TWELFTH STREET, New Yorn 
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